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RAILWAY REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN.' 


Know, O my masters and noble persons, there was, in the days of 
the Kaliph Haroun Alrashid, a certain Afrit of little sense and great 
power, named Beiman Be-uql, dwelling in the city of Bagdad, who 
had devised brazen engines that ran upon iron roads. These, by the 
perfection of their operation, dilated the heart with wonder and the 
eye with amazement, for they resembled, as it were, litters drawn by 
fire-breathing dragons. Now the Afrit did not make benefactions 
for the sake of the approbation of Allah,-but for money. For such 
and such pieces of money the brazen engines of unexampled celerity 
accommodated themselves to the desire of the adventurous. They bore 
the lover to his beloved, the merchant to his market, the fisherman 
to his nets, and the weaver to his loom, as was permitted by The All- 
Merciful. The people of Bagdad, who are both amorous and adven- 
turous, disported themselves by day and by night on these engines, 
and gave the Afrit gold as from a catapult, and some twelve 
merchants of the city entered into a partnership with the Afrit, for 

he gains that accrued. Accordingly the Afrit became slothful and 


ogligen’ Visposition, forgetting that which is written :— 
xcept swol rb inst sword in battle how shall a sword be 
baad! 
Except his a t 'm in the market-place, even the 
Very Veracious | an enormous profit.” 
Allah (Whose Name be exalted ') cause: the belly of the Afrit to 
spand with fatness, and his eyes io be darkened with overmuch 
ounted from the steed ./ - 11 and stretched himself 
of shamelessness, and ceased t» concern himself at all 
with the com’ ngs and the goings of his brazen engines. 


(1) Copyright 1901 by Rudyard Kipling in the United States of America. 
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The rumour of these things reached the ears of the Prince of th 
Faithful (whose perspicacity be rewarded !), and he called Mesrour, 
chief of the Eunuchs, and Giafar into his presence, and he said: 
“‘ What is the complaint against the Afrit that his engines are lacking 
in celerity ?’’ Upon which Mesrour kissed the ground, and said: 
“O my lord, let the Prince of the Faithful go out into the city and 
make enquiry.” Then Mesrour fetched the clothes of three Frankish 
merchants, and they went out, all three, disguised as Frankish mer- 
chants, to the place of the brazen engines, which is over against the 
chief quarter of Bagdad. And they met a young man with a pair of 
linen drawers upon his shoulder, and a linen cloth under his arm— 
for he would bathe in the water—and as he walked he wept, and 
recited the following verses :— 

“« May Allah preserve the pure-intentioned from the engines of the Afrit ! 

Iam old in calamity, but expert in resignation ; I enter the engines 
constrained only by stringent necessity : 
They regard the efflux of time as a drunkard regards the fallen petals of 


his chaplet ; and they attain their ends solely by the fortuitousness of 
unmitigated fatuity.’’ 


Then they went into the caravanserai appointed for the coming 
and the departure, and it was as though a battle had passed that 
way; for the caravanserai was full of smoke, black and white, and 
the ground was piled with the baggage of the faithful—pots, and 
bundles, and food, and medicaments, and the implements of exercise 
and diversion, all in little heaps, and by each heap stood distressful 
women and children not a few, imploring guidance. Hereupon the 
Kaliph enquired: “ What have these done to merit extinction ?” 
And Giaffar replied: “They go a journey in the brazen engines,” 
and he recited the following verses :— 


‘*The Mercy of Allah is upon all things created, whereby the ignorant 
emerge from vicissitude : 
If it seem good in the eyes of the Fashioner of Events, doubt not that 
these, even these, shall ultimately arrive at their destination.” 


Then came a servant of the Afrit clad in bluish raiment, and cried : 
‘With thy permission!” and smote the legs of Giafar from under 
him by means of a small wheeled cart which he wheeled in haste, and 
he recited the following verses :— 

‘‘O True Believers! The first is behind the third, and the third is °!' 

the second. Advance boldly and turn to the right! Contim 


turn to the left, for that brazen engine which departs for Laws 
Isbahan upon the hour of second prayer lacking one eighth of an 
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Come hither, O true Believers, and behold the brazen engine which 
departs for Raidill: but go elsewhere if thou wouldst behold the 
towers of Harundill ! 

Ya lllah! Allah! Six is four and three is five, but the second and 
third are only little engines from Sha’ham.’’ 


Then the Afrits of the engines shrieked with a lamentable shriek- 
ing, and the faithful were cast into turmoil. 

Then came Mesrour with written bonds which he had purchased 
from the Afrit for money, and upon each bond was written the 
following verses :— 


“‘ By the merit of this white bond it is permitted to such an one, the son 
of such an one, to enter into such and such an one of my engines, and 
to sit in the place appointed for such as hold the white bonds, and to 
proceed to such and such a place. 

But it is forbidden to such an one to linger more than a day after that 
he has purchased the bond: nor may he give away the bond even to 
his maternal uncle, but must strictly seat himself at the hour ap- 
pointed. 

Moreover, I take Allah to witness that I wash my hands thrice of all 
that may befall this person, either by the sloth and negligence of my 
Afrits, or by the sloth and negligence of any other Afrits, or by the 


ed 


errors of any of the creatures of Allah ! 


And it was signed with the seal of the Afrit. And the Kaliph 
said, “ This is a notable bond. Whither go we?” 

And Mesrour said, “To Isbahan by way of Lawaz. Come 
swiftly.” So through the Protection of Allah, Who protects whom 
He will, they entered the litter appointed for such as hold the white 
bonds of the Afrit—a room of six seats and no more, of a bluish 
colour, with windows upon either side, and in the roof a lamp. 
Now there followed upon their heels the wife of a fisherman, per- 
fumed with new wine, a woman of scandalous aspect ; and four chil- 
dren who had never known the baths; and two men, sons of a 
kabab-seller; and a gambler upon the swiftness of horses; and a 
maiden, whose hair was like brass wire, who leered with the leer of 
invitation ; and the wetnurse of a sickly one. 

When the Kaliph perceived that their bonds were written on blue 
or brown paper only, and not one upon white, he said, “ This is the 
place appointed solely for such as have the white bonds. I conjure 
ye by Allah remove elsewhere!” But they laughed, and the wife 
of the fisherman demanded of the maiden her opinion as to whether 
the Kaliph resembled a water-bird of antiquity, and the two sons of 
the kabab-seller said, “ Behold his hair ! ” which is the salutation of 

Q 2 
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the unseemly. But the wetnurse said, “ Has Allah deprived thee of 
understanding, that thou hast forgotten the day is Saturday ? ” 

At this the Kaliph laughed and replied, ‘What is the merit of 
this one day which, by the ordinances of Allah hath recurred once in 
seven since the beginning ?”’ Andthe wetnurse recited the following 


verses :-—— 


“ When the carpet of Opportunity is unrolled before thee, do not consider 
where thou shalt sit, but leap swiftly into the middle thereof, and 
take firm hold on all four corners. 

Let the proud man be abashed, but consider thou thine own advance- 
ment. 

What are the colours of bonds to the true believer, or the gradations of 
affluence to such as go in haste?” 


So the Kaliph said, “ Of what good is the Afrit’s bond?” And 
the maider with the hair like brass wire laughed and said, “ None to 
thee, oh my beloved, but much to the Afrit,” and she spoke with 
laxity of the Kaliph’s wife (for she thought him to be a Frankish 
merchant), and of the legs and visage of Mesrour. So they 
abounded in impure talk and contention upon the way, and the 
wife of the fisherman vomited the wine from her stomach, and the 
Kaliph’s heart became contracted on account of the incommodious- 
ness of the situation. 

Thus they reached the city of Lawaz, and waited for a brazen 
engine to bear them to Isbahan. Now there are some eight alley- 
ways in that city for the entry and departure of the engines, but no 
man, not even the servants of the Afrit, know by which alleyway any 
one engine will enter or depart. And lest men should by study 
attain enlightenment, the place is without lamps, and the alleyways 
are joined by magic bridges and corridors, and mazes that are the 
work of Afrits. Therefore the adventurous must lay hold upon the 
bridle of courage and pursue the ball of his goal with the mallet of 
ferocity. 

After a great while Mesrour said: “O Prince of the Faithful, 
there is no escape from this pestilent locality till the Afrit brings 
a new engine, and it is reported to me by the veracious, whose 
skin is wrinkled through long waiting, that that engine is not 
here.” Now upon the wall of the place was written, “At the 
hour of evening prayer. a brazen engine will depart for Isbahan.” 
This was written in large characters, but beneath had the Afrit 
written the following verses :— 
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<0 true believers, who can do more than set forth his holy intentions ? 

This is a heart-lifting verse to read—the verse of the engines arriving 
and departing. 

Consider it no more than as a song sung in 4 rose-garden, or as the voice 
of the nightingale among roses, 

I have bound roses round the rod of Inaccuracy, and wreathed Empti- 
ness with a desirable wreath : 

But of the coming and the going of the engines I have washed my hands 
thrice.” 


And it was signed with the seal of the Afrit. 

Then the Kaliph’s liver grew congested, and he said, “ What are 
the promises of this impure Afrit?’’ And Mesrour said, “ As a 
stake in bran! Behold his shamelessness, and the names of those 
whom he has afflicted.” And upon another wall was written that all 
might read :— 


‘‘Such an one, the son of such an one, was upon such and such a day beaten 
with fifty strokes of the ferash for that he tampered with a white bond of the 
Afrit. And such an one, the son of such another, was fined an hundred pieces 
of gold because he gave the half of a white bond to his maternal uncle. 


“Oh, true believers, read and fear !”’ 

And the Kaliph said: “ Not content with afflicting us by the means 
of his own idleness and uncleanliness, he afflicts the faithful by means 
of the law. Assuredly I will subject him to the operations of a law 
which he does not comprehend, and pursue him with a torment that 
he has not in the least anticipated.” 

Then they leaped upon a brazen engine that came out of the dark- 
ness, and it bore them to a city called ’Alisham, and it ceased; and 
they waited in an extreme discomfort for yet other engines which 
came not. For three days and three nights the Kaliph, and Mesrour, 
and Giafar resigned the direction of their feet into the hands of the 
Afrit, but Allah (Whose Power is uplifting) maintained them alive. 
Throughout the length and the breadth of the Kaliph’s dominions 
there was not one brazen engine which arrived upon the hour 
appointed; nor within an hour of that hour; nor was there any 
shame or penitence among the servants of the Afrit. There was no 
dependence upon their veracity and no refuge under the shadow of 
their assertions. And the Kaliph spoke with men anxious to see their 
sick who desired them; and with merchants hastening to the market ; 
with lovers seeking their beloveds; with women purchasing com- 
modities; with muleteers, and craftsmen, and butchers, and cour- 
tezans, and widows, and the pious, and the clean and the unclean 
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who had confided themselves to the engines of the Afrit. There was 
but one thing certain in all the machinations of the Afrit—that he 
had taken the money of the true believers, and that he had cheated 
them all everyone. Then the Kaliph returned to his palace and 
bathed and refreshed himself, and repaired to the Lady Zobeide, his 
wife, and told her all that story. And she said: “ Oh, my Lord, I 
conjure thee to chastise the Afrit with a heavy chastisement.” And 
the Kaliph said: “He is an Afrit. How may a creature of Allah 
chastise a son of fire ?”’ 

Then the Lady Zobeide recited the following verses :— 


** At the end and the beginning of all events permitted upon the Footstool 
of God sits either a man or a woman. 

Can awoman be more thana woman? No, or she would be in para- 
dise. Can aman be more thanaman? No, or he would be else- 
where. 

Allah be exalted who has decreed that we of flesh and blood, confident 


in integrity, meet with nothing in the world other than men or 


women ! ”’ 


And the Kaliph took counsel with the Lady Zobeide and together 
they devised an excellent device. 

Know, oh masters and noble persons, that the first of the twelve 
merchants of Bagdad who had associated themselves with the Afrit 
for the sake of gain was called Ali, son of Abu Bakr, and he was 
wealthy and he loaned money to the Afrit and took usury therefor. 
His stall was in the market, but his house where he received his 
friends was in the rich quarter of the city of Bagdad. 

Upon a day appointed, when he was making merry with his friends, 
there came to Ali a messenger with a message, written upon pale 
paper, and the message said :— 


‘* Peace be unto thee, O Ali, son of Abu Bakr. I am a man with red hair, the 
father of three sons and two daughters. Also my income is sufficient for my 
needs. I am delayed an hour upon my journey by the faithlessness of one of thy 
brazen engines, and I tell thee this for the love I bear thee.” 


And Ali said : “ Whose is this shamelessness? I am no more than 
an overseer of the partnership with the Afrit. What have I to do 
with brazen engines?” 

Then came a second messenger with a second message and it 
said :— 


‘*May we never be made sad by thy loss, O Ali, son of Abu Bakr. I am a 
widow lame of one leg, and I bear a little black bag. Moreover, it rains and I 
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am cold, One of thy brazen engines has experienced a contraction of the in- 
terior, whereby it has ceased to proceed. Send hither an implement for its 
repair, if thou lovest me.” 


And the skin of Ali’s forehead wrinkled, and he cursed the widow 
and her forefathers, and said: ‘By Allah, am I the refuge of the 
destitute ? Bring no more such messages to this house, O messengers, 
but take them to my stall in the market that the clerks may receive 
them. This house is the house of my rest.” 

And the messengers said: “ Little rest for thee, O son of Abu 
Bakr, for there walks an host behind us bearing messages which are 
not to thy clerks, but to thee. Doubtless thou hast relieved a city by 
stealth, which is only now known to the grateful.” 

And there came a third messenger with a package, intricately 
corded, demanding a receipt, and in its heart was a huge stone 
delicately wrapped, and on the wrapping was this message :— 


“‘ Allah preserve thee, O chief of the Directors of the brazen engines! I am 
the son of a barber newly affianced to be wed. It is reported to me in the city of 
Krahidin that one of thy brazen engines has not arrived upon the hour appointed. 
I myself use not thy brazen engines, preferring mules when there is any haste ; 
but I have found upon the roadside this large stone which, it may be, falling 
upon the iron road, has delayed thy engine. I send it thee for a love-gift, 
worthy of acceptation.”’ 


Then the moisture ceased in the mouth of Ali, son of Abu Bakr, 
and his eye manifested anxiety, and he said: ‘‘ What is this calamity 
which has come upon me from associating with Afrits? May Allah 
confound all red-haired men with all lame widows and the affianced 
sons of barbers !” 

Then entered Fatima, his wife, and her countenance was dark, and 
she bit her lips and said: ‘‘ What dost thou know of Cypress-Branch, 
O man of impure associates?” And he said: “I am in no humour 
to jest. Begone!” And she exhibited a message upon pale paper 
which the messengers had delivered to her and she read it aloud, 
and it said :— 


“To the Lady Fatima, wife of Ali, Greeting! Kiss thy husband for me, 
am slender as an oriental willow-shoot, and of unequalled gait. Ali has cause® 
me to be delayed in the city of Tabriziz because of the unveracity of his brazen 
engines. Wherefore I am unable to bestow upon him the kiss of affection, and 
supplicate thee to be my substitute.” 


And the message was signed “ Cypress-Branch.”’ 
Then Ali took off his turban and cast it upon the floor, and tore 
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his hair, for his wife was old and of an unforgiving disposition, and 
she ceased not to load him with reproaches for an hour; and she 
retired into her apartments and wept. Then Ali left her and went 
out and he saw a multitude of messengers advancing in their stately 
procession, or sitting in the court and playing games of chance upon 
his doorstep, or winking upon his female slaves. In each man’s 
hand was a message upon pale paper, or a packet intricately corded, 
demanding receipt, and to none might the messages be given except 
to Ali, son of Abu Bakr. So he dismissed his friends and forsook 
diversion and he wrote receipts until evening and he wept and 
said :—“ By Allah, this life is unendurable ! ” 

Then there came a messenger to him and cried :—‘I conjure thee 
by thy ancestors to hasten to the hall of the merchants, O son of Abu 
Bakr, for they have called a council and thy attendance is requisite.” 
And Ali said: —“It is the custom of those who are in partnership 
with the Afrit to meet but four times a year. Wherefore do they 
meet now?” 

And the messenger said :—‘‘Inconvenience has overtaken them 
and they are afraid.” 

Then Ali put on his turban and washed his face and went to the 
hall of the merchants, and the first that greeted him cried :— O son 
of Abu Bakr, hast thou seen the inscriptions by the roadside where 
our brazen engines go up and down ?”’ 

And Ali said :—“No, I have a sufficiency of sorrow in my own 
house.” 

And they told him that within a night had sprung up intolerable 
inscriptions over against all the fields through which the brazen 
engines passed. 

Then Ali laughed and said: “ This is the work of a red-haired man 
and of a woman lame in one leg and of the newly-affianced son of a 
barber.”” And they said: “Allah preserve thy understanding, O 
Ali! Thou art mad.” And he laughed yet louder and said: “It is 
the work of Cypress-Branch.” Upon this the unmarried drew away 
from him, fearing the excess of his madness, but such as were married 
embraced him and said: “ Is ¢hy house also darkened by the machina- 
tions of Cypress-Branch and Jasmine, and Musk and Almond- 
Blossom? Verily this is an evil day for the upright.” So Ali’s 
bosom expanded, for he said: “Fellowship in calamity diminishes 
the sharpness of sorrow. Shew me the inscriptions.” 

The first inscription was white and blue, three and thirty times 
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repeated upon high poles to the left and right hand of the iron road 
to Isbahan, and it said :— 


“ There are no engines like the brazen engines of the Afrit. Let us therefore thank 


Allah !” 


The second inscription was blue on white, an hundred times repeated 
upon painted wood to the left and right hand of the iron road to 
Krahidin and Tabriziz ; and it said only :— 


“Oh, True Believer, why dost thou not walk?” 


And the third inscription was red upon black, an hundred and 
nineteen times repeated on the right and the left hand of all the iron 
road, and it said :— 


“When the Artificer of all Things created Eternity he foresaw that the brazen 
engines of the Afrit would require a reasonable time to reach their destination.” 


This was the nature of the three inscriptions, and they were offen- 
sive to all the twelve merchants. Then said Ali, son of Abu Bakr : 
“ Let us issue a proclamation demanding the heads of those who have 
caused the intolerable inscriptions to be written, lest we become a mock 
to the people of Bagdad.” This they did, but there appeared forth- 
with an officer of the law, and cried: “I conjure ye by your pure 
forefathers, to declare by what authority ye have issued the proclama- 
tion; for I am the servant of a great company of the oppressed, who 
have hired the ground in the fields whereon those inscriptions stand. 
May Allah render them salutary to you, O Merchants!” And he 
haled them before the Kaliph on account of their proclamation, and 
the people assembled in multitude like pelicans on a lake and waited 
on the judgment of the Kaliph. Then the Prince of the Faithful 
took up the first inscription and said: ‘‘ What is your complaint, O 
traffickers with the Afrit; for it is not said whether there be engines 
worse or better than the engines of the Afrit, but only that there are 
no engines resembling them? This is no more than extreme lauda- 
tion: yet if there be doubt, call thy witnesses.” And the twelve 
merchants scratched with the toe of distress upon the ankle of embar- 
rassment and said nothing, and the Kaliph spoke to the people: “ Oh, 
True Believers, are there any engines like the engines of the Afrit ?” 
Then there came forward seven and fifty men, young and old, and 
thirty-four women, old and young, and said that there were no 
engines like the engines of the Afrit. And he said: “ Do ye thank 
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Allah therefor?” And they said: “ We thank Allah by day and by 
night.” So he fined the twelve merchants a thousand pieces of gold 
each. Then he took the second inscription and said: “ Where was 
this found?” And the merchants said: “In a field.” And he 
said: “Do men walk in a field?” And they said: “ Yes.” And 
he said: “Do the brazen engines walk in the field?” And they 
said: “No.” Then the Kaliph said: “ Where is the offence of this 
enquiry, seeing that those who go by the brazen engines are not 
walking, and that those who walk in the fields are not in the brazen 
engines?” And he fined the twelve merchants two thousand pieces 
of gold each. And he took up the third inscription, and the veins of 
his forehead swelled, and he said: “ Do ye deny that Allah created 
Eternity?” And they said: “We do not deny.” And he said: 
“Do ye deny that the brazen engines require a reasonable time 
wherein to reach their destination?” And they said: “ We do not 
deny.” And he said: “Do ye know for what reason Allah created 
Eternity?” And they said: “ Who are we to fathom the secrets of 
Allah?” Then he said: “ What is your complaint ?” and he fined 
them three thousand pieces of gold each, and the people extolled the 
justice of the Kaliph (upon whom be blessing), but the merchants 
wept. When they had returned to their hall, Ali, son of Abu Bakr, 
said: “By Allah, O my masters, we have fallen into grievous 
calamity, and I see no method of delivery from the inscriptions 
wherewith we are tormented, except we expedite these accursed 
engines.” And the merchants said: “It is impossible and hath 
never been.” Then Ali recited the following verses :— 


* We are as those who have ascended a blossoming mulberry-tree, from 
which there is access neither to Heaven nor to Earth. 
When the charioteer is Eblis, and the reins are held by the son of Eblis, 
who may talk of what is possible or impossible ?’’ 


So they took counsel with the Afrit, and by the Permission of 
Allah, to whom nought is impossible of accomplishment, the 
merchants caused one brazen engine to arrive in the caravanserai 
upon the hour appointed. And they swooned with amazement, 
And when they were recovered they went some to the baths, and 
some to the wine-sellers, and some to the inner apartments. About 
second cockcrow Ali, son of Abu Bakr, was washing himself in the 
baths and there came a messenger from the Kaliph mounted upon a 
white camel, bearing a dress of honour, and he cast it upon Ali wet 
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from the bath and constrained him by the wrist and said :—‘ This 
is the reward of diligence.” And Ali said:—‘I conjure thee by 
Allah, O interceptor of the way, compliment me with no more 
compliments, for I am sick of compliments, but fetch me the towels.” 
And the messenger said :—‘“‘I am but the mouth of the Prince of 
the Faithful who hath need of thee!” And Ali groaned and wept 
and said:—‘*Am I not already sufficiently afflicted?” And the 
messenger said :-— Doubt not there are companions!” and he set 
him upon a high white camel of unbridled disposition, and led him 
before the Kaliph. And there were gathered in the courtyard of the 
palace the eleven his companions, each upon a white camel of a lofty 
nature, and each attired in a dress of honour; and they were 
speechless because of the honour that had been done them. At the 
hour that men can distinguish a black thread from a white, the 
Prince of the Faithful appeared at an upper window and he said :— 
‘“‘O persons of integrity, it is reported to me that a brazen engine 
has arrived upon the hour appointed,” and he ceased not to extol 
their wisdom and their diligence, their perspicacity and their zeal, 
until the hour of second prayer, in the presence of the city of Bagdad. 
And when the sun was high and men had eaten—all except Ali, son 
of Abu Bakr and those eleven his mates upon the camels, he 
said :—“ O true Believers, I conjure ye by the benefits that ye have 
received from the Afrit that ye do not let these men of pure coun- 
tenances at any time go unrewarded for their endeavours. If, there- 
fore, one of their delectable brazen engines arrive upon the hour 
appointed, acquaint me of the circumstance that I may honour them 
in this fashion, and in others, upon whatever hour of the day or the 
night that that brazen engine may arrive.” And the people said :— 
“Upon the head and the eye.” 

Then he gave the merchants permission to depart and they 
returned to their houses. But the people of Bagdad sat by their 
doorsteps waiting for word of the arrival of yet another brazen 
engine upon the hour appointed. So the merchants within ate in 
haste and drank expeditiously and denied themselves to their wives, 
and remained far from their stalls in the market, and forsook the 
company of musicians. When a second brazen engine arrived upon 
the hour appointed, the people of Bagdad broke in upon them with 
salutations, and set them upon tall camels of unbridled dispositions 
and the messengers of the Kaliph cast upon them dresses of honour, 
and they were borne to the very presence of the Kaliph, who in all 
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respects entreated them as before, for a very long while. But when 
that second engine arrived the Kaliph (may his mercy be requited !) 
excused Ali, son of Abu Bakr, from the attendance; and when the 
third engine arrived he excused Hussein of the Fishmarkets from 
the attendance ; and so with the other engines as they arrived, for he 
said :—‘“ If I make this honour common how shall it be prized ? 
Verily punctuality is an unheard of virtue, rarer than the egg of the 
Roc, but we must also remember the infirmities of mankind.” 

The people of Bagdad delighted rapturously to do honour to the 
remnant of the twelve merchants. When the fifth brazen engine 
arrived upon the hour appointed, they beat drums and cymbals ; and 
for the sixth engine they closed all the markets; for the seventh 
engine they lit torches and shouted; and for the eighth they burned 
fires, red, white and blue, in all the wards; for the ninth, they 
assembled the army and exercised them in the exercises of war; for 
the tenth they invited their friends and acquaintances, in number like 
netted fish, who came drawn by brazen engines from Isbahan and 
Lawaz, from Krahidin and Tabriziz; for the eleventh they extended 
the arm of allurement to all the inhabitants of the earth as far as a 
brazen engine might travel, nor were the inhabitants undesirous to 
attend to assist and to admire; for the twelfth, when there was 
called but one merchant to the presence of the Kaliph, they a'tc- 
gether abandoned gravity and delivered themselves in multitudes, 
together with vast assemblies from other cities, to the dominion of 
mirth and excess. On that day at one time they beat gongs and 
the instruments of music; they blew upon horns without ceasing ; 
they burned coloured fires, and they exercised the army, and they 
closed the markets, and they waved banners and recited verses in 
honour of the twelve merchants and their wives and their daughters 
and their sons unborn, so that for a day’s journey round Bagdad the 
clouds quaked with tumult. And when the merchants had occasion to 
come forth the inhabitants of Bagdad pursued them with the steeds of 
unbitted praise, and buried them beneath the blossoms of importunate 
compliment, so that the merchants covered the face of Humility with 
the hand of Modesty. 

And Ali, son of Abu Bakr, joined himself to a company of those 
rejoicing and said :—“I conjure ye by your most remote ancestors, 
declare to me in what way ye have profited by the laudations where- 
with ye have belauded us? For it is brought to my notice that through 
seven weeks the inhabitants of Bagdad have abandoned the pursuit 
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of all trade and gain, that they may pursue me and my associates 
with an unmerited honour.” 

And the merry-makers said :—“‘ May we never lose thy presence, 
O son of Abu Bakr!” and they recited the following verses :— 


“ Have we wasted a day, or forty days, in unseemly revelry ? 
Still we have revelled, and the remembrance of our diversions will not 
soon depart from us. 
dut we assert that our merry-making was not flagitious, and that the 
echo of our laughter shall not perish out of men’s hearts. 
Give us an equal occasion, and we will disport ourselves anew, lest any 
should believe us incapable of more than a little mirth. 
Truly our benevolence is inexhaustible, and our goodwill knows neither 
beginning nor end. 
This is but a foretaste of our favours. We have unexpended a million 
million others.” 


Then Ali said :—‘“ Is this of a truth your intention?” And the 
merry-makers said :—‘‘ Have we not already proved it, or shall we set 
thee again upon the camel and delight thee with amazing caresses ?” 

Then he trembled excessively and the sweat leaped out upon his 
forehead like seed-pearls, and he said:—“I hear and I obey and 
I toil,’’ and he cast off his garments and bought a leathern apron and 
a porter’s knot and went down to the caravanserai to oversee and to 
expedite the brazen engines. 

But he found in the caravanserai, attired in leathern aprons, 
adorned with porters’ knois, the eleven his companions, and the sweat 
stood out upon their foreheads also like seed-pearls by reason of the 
vehemence with which they laboured both to oversee and to expedite 
the engines. And Ali said :—“I am not alone in affliction.” And 
they said :—“‘ By Allah, dost thou call this affliction? It is 
altogether Paradise by the side of the honours to which we have 
been subjected, and we purpose to endure in it to our lives’ end 
rather than to incur again the attentions of the inhabitants of 
Bagdad’; and they recited the following verses :— 


‘“‘ Acainst all things, except Ridicule, hath Allah fortified the hearts of 
man: but even the most vicious desire not to be made a butt; and 
the brazen-faced preserve still a remnant of shame. 

When sweet words are useless the fool speaks sourly ; but the wise man 
maketh his speech yet sweeter, till the teeth of such ashear it ache 
from excess of sweetness. 

Hast thou forgotten the red-headed man, or the widow lame of one leg, 
or the newly affianced son of the barber, or the inscriptions in colour 
like to the rainbow, or the lamentable chapter of the camels? 

Be sure that these are prepared against the day of Dereliction, and will 
inevitably return at the hour of Unpunctuality. 
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Allah hath applied a goad to the extremities of our reason. 

He hath sent a remembrancer into our secret apartments, and an open 
shame about our feet going forth. 

Alas, for the days when, free and uncontrolled, we lived among the 
valleys of Bagdad, merrily, and in no very good fame.” 

So then these twelve merchants, who were partners with the Afrit, 
laboured unremittingly for many years in honesty and sobriety and 
zeal and devotion to expedite the engines of the Afrit; and having, 
by the Permission of Allah, attained these ends, they were each at the 
appointed hour overtaken by Death the separator of companions, the 
divider of real estate, the terminator of leases, the herdsman of 
heriots, and the completer of operations. 

Extolled be the excellence of Allah-al-Bari who alone is the contriver 
of wonderful things ; the Artificer of the destinies of the universe, and 
the Compeller of the hearts of men ! 

Rupyarp Kiprine. 
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EverytTHinG, as the proverb says, except Wimpole Street, comes to 
an end at last. Within six months or twelve months from the begin- 
ning of the new century the guerilla warfare, which has for long 
been little better, so far as the Boers are concerned, than organised 
murder and pillage, will have been brought to a close. ‘Names that 
are now on everybody’s lips will have been forgotten, reputations 
now made, or destroyed, will be refurbished or retarnished as the 
case may be, in other lands and under other conditions. Arms will 
have given way, as Mr. Merriman would say, to the toga; the gentle- 
men in frock coats—they are worn at the Cape on rare occasions— 
will have taken up the work where it was left by the gentlemen in 
khaki, and in preparation for that day the public may like to know 
something of the persons who have played, and perhaps are destined 
to play, a conspicuous part in South African history. The soldier 
always appeals to the imagination of his contemporaries more 
strongly than the statesman. Among the thousands of men and 
women, still only on the threshold of old age, who can recall vividly 
the not too remarkable features of Garibaldi, how many can conjure 
up even a shadowy picture of Mazzini or even of Cavour? It is, 
perhaps, part of Nature’s scheme of compensation that the soldier 
whose work is relatively ephemeral, should enjoy—if that is the 
appropriate term—a greater personal notoriety than falls to the 
statesman, who at least hopes that his handiwork will live after 
him. The rule is as well observed in the case of South Africa as it 
is elsewhere. Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Sir Redvers Buller, 
and many of their subordinates would be recognised by the arab of 
the slums; Sir Alfred Milner might walk unnoticed down Piccadilly, 
and, with the exception of Mr. Rhodes, the politicians of South Africa 
are practically unknown save by name, and not always even thus well, 
to the average Englishman who has finally to determine the fate of 
that vast sub-continent so pregnant with wealth and issues for good 
or evil to the race. 

South Africa is proverbially known as the grave of military 
reputations; it has not earned and it has not yet deserved equal fame 
as the cradle of statesmen. We have been in possession of a great 
part of the country for a century. During that time there have been 
Governors and High Commissioners and Special Commissioners in 
very rapid succession. How many names stand out conspicuously 
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to-day ? There are but three: Sir George Grey, Sir Bartle Frere, 
Sir Alfred Milner ; for the rest, “peace in my time,” a peerage and a 
comfortable directorship, summed up their most ambitious aspiration. 
A man’s patriotism must have been sterling indeed and his heart 
encased in triple brass, who made up his mind to wear himself out in 
the thankless and profitless task of beating his head against the mud 
wall of Downing Street, as Downing Street until quite recently was. 
The Tory record is not a very reputable one, for even Lord 
Beaconsfield—as Lord Rosebery has taken pains to remind us—could 
write (some half a century ago) in weary disparagement of the 
Colonies which we all but threw away. But the Whigs? A mere 
enumeration of the names of those who have drawn salaries as 
Colonial Ministers is almost enough to demonstrate what some seriously 
believe, that Providence intervenes unremittingly to save the British 
Empire from its temporary guardians. Lord Goderich, Lord Glenelg, 
Earl Grey, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Newcastle, Lord Kimberley, 
Lord Derby, Lord Ripon—is it not wonderful that we retain an inch 
of territory we can call our own in South Africa? The trio of 
Governors I have mentioned, George Grey, Bartle Frere, Alfred 
Milner, had very much in common except what may be called their 
environment. Each of them saw, as men of far less ability could 
hardly help seeing, of what incomparable value South Africa was, as an 
Imperial asset. They were all pretty much in agreement in their day 
and generation as to the policy by which that asset—I use the word 
chiefly because it has become among Little Englanders a term of 
reproach—could be turned to the best account. The lords of the 
Colonial Office, and their lords the intelligent electors, had read the 
Parable of the Talents in the reverse sense. The moment a Governor 
or a High Commissioner attempted to take the talent entrusted to him 
out of the napkin in which he was expected to keep it swathed, a 
clamour was raised for his recall, a demand which in nine cases out 
of ten fell upon grateful ears. Sir George Grey was an Imperialist 
born out of due season, at a time when “ only not all” answered to 
Tennyson’s protest, ‘‘ We are not cotton spinners all”; he saw in a 
federation of South Africa the only alternative to anarchy. He was 
of course recalled—recalled by the Duke of Newcastle! Sir Bartle 
Frere was sent out with the specific mission of consolidating South 
Africa—as his chief had had the luck rather than the judgment to 
consolidate the Dominion of Canada. His patron, Lord Carnarvon, 
whose tiresome conscience kept him continually on the political move, 
resigned apparently because he agreed with his colleagues on the 
Eastern question, and Sir Bartle Frere was left to his fate. It was 
not a pleasant fate, nor one which can be written or read of without 
shame even to-day. Anything—a public interest or a public servant 
—-which could be converted into a missile to hurl at the hateful head 
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of Lord Beaconsfield, was seized upon for the purpose by Mr. 
Gladstone with quite reckless cruelty. One only out of many, Sir 
Bartle Frere was butchered to make a Midlothian campaign. What 
was left of his influence, reputation, and indeed of his life, after “‘ the 
dishonest victory’ of 1880, which made “the old man eloquent,” 
was thrown brutally, as a bone is chucked to a yelping dog, to Mr. 
Leonard Courtney to quiet his conscience and his complaints, and in 
his own memorable and miserable words “ to conduce to the unity of 
the Liberal party.”” Sir Bartle Frere died of a broken heart, comforted, 
however, by his firm conviction—a conviction which is being signally 
verified—that the generation of Englishmen that followed bim would 
do the justice to the memory which his contemporaries so ungratefully 
denied to the man. 

History repeats itself, but always with a difference. Those who 
conspired in South Africa nearly a quarter of a century ago to hound 
Sir Bartle Frere out of public life, because he was held to put 
Imperialism before Africanderdom, have their counterpart in the Mer- 
rimans, and Sauers, and Te Waters of the hour—and the journalistic 
scurrilities with which the great pro-consul (“ prancing” was the 
Gladstonian epithet) was bespattered may be read to-day mutato nomine 
in any issue of Ons Land and the South African News. The anti- 
British party in South Africa, comprising practically all the Dutch and 
a handful of renegade Englishmen, have their counterparts at home, 
as they had then, writ small in the little Englanders. Mr. Leonard 
Courtney who clamoured for a victim on the altar of parochialism and 
national self-contempt is still with us, though he can find in Eng- 
land no constituency to elect one who, fearing to hand loyalists 
in England over to the custody of Mr. Parnell and the Leagues, has 
yet been consistently ardent in his anxiety tu see British-born men in 
South Africa converted into the helots of Kruger and the Bond. There 
are limits to the toleration extended so prodigally in England to the 
faddist and the philo-barbarian. Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. John Ellis, 
and Mr. Bryn Roberts represent the new generation, and all that 
need be said of them is that they illustrate the truth of the theory 
that degeneration progresses more rapidly than healthy development. 

From Sir Bartle Frere to Sir Alfred Milner the transition is simple 
and natural. When the former raised the heart-cry of mingled 
despair and confidence, that the time must come when his countrymen 
would do justice to his memory he might, had he remembered his Vergil 
and his Merriman, have quoted the famous line “ Exoriare aliquis 
nostris ex ossibus ultor.’’ Sir Alfred Milner is the political heir of Sir 
Bartle Frere, and his successful solution of the South African problem 
—if he is allowed to accomplish his task—will constitute as it were 
the apotheosis of his great predecessor. 

Sir Alfred naturally fills the foremost position among the dramatis 
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persone of South Africa. I have not space, and perhaps this is not the 
occasion in which even to attempt a detailed portrait of the man who 
has borne for two unbroken, critical, and nerve-devouring years, the 
burden of regenerating the great sub-continent which Englishmen 
have done their utmost to throw away, and which they are now buy- 
ing back at so great a cost of treasure and priceless lives. I wonder 
sometimes whether my fellow-countrymen ever realise, even dimly, 
what the life of a patriotic, conscientious pro-consul of England is in 
times of stress and strain, when his work is planned out for him in 
far distant lands. The lot of a Colonial Governor in times of 
tranquillity is not an unpleasant one. He can saunter through his 
social functions, and can cultivate his little administrative hobbies 
and encounter no more exacting claims upon his faculties than are 
involved in occasional pageants, ceremonial trivialities, formal dinners 
and tiresome garden parties. His Ministers give him little trouble, 
and demand little from him but guidance on minor points of political 
and social etiquette. He knows that Downing Street, as a rule, 
takes the view of Colonial Governors which Pericles expressed with 
regard to women, that they are the most satisfactory who are least 
talked of for good or evil by the Opposition. If he regards his five 
or six years’ tenure of office in the light of exile, his temporary prison 
is an agreeable one, with vistas of a coronet and a cosy directorship in a 
future which is only relatively distant. If he is tactful and urbane 
he is assured of quite unmeasured adoration; if he is crotchety and 
morose, he has the satisfaction of knowing that he can make himself 
as disagreeable as he pleases without any very grave consequences, 
either to himself or to the Empire. 

Far other is the fate of him who is called upon to deal with one of 
those rare crises, in which mismanagement, incapacity, or want of a 
foresight into a future inscrutable to his advisers and even to his 
superiors at home, may plunge not only his province of the Empire, 
but the whole Empire, into irreparable disaster. He is as solitary as 
a sovereign, without the support which the sovereign can find in the 
counsel of the wisest of the nation. He does not enjoy the irrespon- 
sibility of a constitutional monarch; in such crises as I am now 
assuming, if his Ministry is loyal, the Opposition is bitter and un- 
scrupulous; or he may have Sir Alfred Milner’s alternatives, either 
to work with advisers who are able and avowed opponents of the 
policy which, as Imperial representative, his duty to the Empire 
compels him to espouse; or he may have to get along as best he 
can with a well-intentioned but weak and timorous Cabinet, more 
afraid of the bitter tongues of a reckless Opposition than of the 
dangers which menace the Colony, or the Empire of which it is 
a part. And in this connection it must be borne in mind that 
the rd/e assigned to a Colonial Governor—when he is not a mere 
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ornamental figure-head—is radically different from that which the 
occupant of the throne is intended to play. The Sovereign is above 
all parties; in one sense the Governor can never be. The very 
essence of his office, over and above his duties as the local dis- 
charger of royal functions, is that he should be the guardian of 
Imperial interests whenever Colonial interests may seem to run 
counter to them. Advisedly I use the word “seem,” for real Colonial 
interests can rarely be in conflict with those of the Empire at large, 
though Colonial statesmen may be wanting in sufficient know- 
ledge of perspective to realise the fact. In such circumstances—as is 
obviously the case in South Africa to-day—one party in the Colony 
will be in sympathy with the Imperial representative and the other 
in the fiercest antagonism. How, under these conditions, is the 
Governor to avoid not only the appearance but the reality of parti- 
sanship? The conflict in South Africa is one between men of British 
descent and men of alien origin for political supremacy ; is the High 
Commissioner—to leave the Governor out of question—to act asa 
kind of constitutional Jupiter and say, again with Vergil and Mr. 
Merriman, “ Tros Tyriusque miho nullo discrimine agetur”? He 
may do his best to prove to both races that their real interests are 
identical, and that if they must struggle for supremacy it must be for 
supremacy under the British flag. But if the flag and all that it 
implies is the real point at issue, is the Imperial agent to abdicate the 
most important function attaching to his office? If. he refuse to do 
so he is dubbed a partisan in the worst sense of the term, and the 
anti-English section of the community at once arrogates to itself the 
right of attacking and reviling him. He, however, may not reply ; 
imputations the most unfounded, insults the most intolerable, accusa- 
tions the most damaging to the interests of which he is guardian, 
may be hurled at his head, and his vindication will not be known till 
a belated Blue Book steals unnoticed and unread into a Colony 
which has been saturated with the original calumnies on the morrow 
of fabrication. 

Nor is that by any means all. A public official, situated as Sir 
Alfred Milner is six thousand miles away from his Imperial superior 
in Downing Street, can never be completely in touch with his chief. 
He may be callously abandoned to his fate, as was Sir Bartle Frere, 
or he may be supported with the utmost loyalty and intelligence, as 
Sir Alfred has been supported by Mr. Chamberlain. But the 
absence of the personal contact, of the verbal interchange of views 
and explanations, can never be compensated for by cabled despatches, 
however full or however exhaustive. Moreover, the jury which sits 
in judgment upon a Governor and his policy is the British public—a 
most generous body, but naturally an ill-informed—which depends 
for its acquaintance with the facts upon the intelligence or prejudice 
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of English newspapers. These mouthpieces of the jury take three 
weeks to reach the man on trial; and even if he has the time to 
read carefully selected samples of public opinion, he has little chance 
of overtaking the lie which has had so long a start, or of correcting 
a false impression which has deepened in the absence of explanation. 

Perhaps the severest trial to a Warden of the Marches thousands 
of miles away from England, is the absence of anybudy to whom he 
can freely open his mind. I do not, of course, mean to imply that 
in the Colonies there are not men of mental powers and cultured 
training with whom the most brilliant of our representatives can 
converse upon terms of absolute intellectual equality. In the nature 
of things there cannot be many such in communities which have 
practically no leisured classes, but there is always a sprinkling of them ; 
though, as might be expected in the circumstances, the woman of 
broad cultured interests is more frequently to be found than the man. 
What I want to convey is the impossibility for the Governor to talk 
nakedly—if the expression may be pardoned—with any other human 
being on the subjects nearest his own heart. His staff may be as 
capable and gifted as you please—like Sir Alfred Milner, the 
Governor may have the pick of the Foreign and Colonial Offices at 
his disposal, but before them, even in undress, he must keep a stiff 
upper lip, and in moments of depression and doubt must endeavour 
to inspire them with an optimistic confidence he himself may be very 
far from feeling. And as for his Ministers, it must be remembered 
always that the same absence of a leisured class to which I have 
referred, is responsible for the obvious fact that the politicians who 
constitute the “Ins” and “Outs” of the Colonies differ widely in 
many respects from the same class at home. Even were the Governor 
disposed to take his temporary advisers into the inner sanctuary of 
his confidence, he is always hampered by the knowledge that the 
Ministry of the day is the Opposition of to-morrow, and that reticence 
and reserve are not qualities overmuch respected in the free-and-easy 
atmosphere of our democratic Colonies. 

I feel that in attempting to describe the environment of a Pro- 
consul in times of stress and storm, I have drifted unconsciously into 
a portrayal of the conditions in which Sir Alfred Milner has had to 
work out the toughest problem ever presented to a Governor. It will, 
however, serve to fill in the background of a sketch which need not 
be too elaborately drawn. For the Alfred Milner of to-day, with 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., and a host of other decorative initials appended 
to his name, is the Alfred Milner of five-and-twenty years ago, for 
whom all his contemporaries at Oxford predicted the most brilliant and 
the most honourable career. ‘“ Ccelum non animum mutant qui trans 
mare currunt,” as Mr. Merriman would say, and even the traversing of 
six thousand miles of generally placid ccean cannot have converted 
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the sweet-mannered, sympathetic, cultured Oxford scholar—the bosom 
friend of Arnold Toynbee, dreamer of impracticable schemes for the 
regeneration of mankind, author of “ sweet impossible counsels ”»— 
into the callous, repulsive, narrow-minded egotist he is depicted to 
be in Dutch organs, and believed to be by some fanatics at home. 
He is not changed from the Milner of four years ago, to whom the most 
distinguished and diversified gathering of men of light and leading 
bade God-speed at a unique farewell dinner. It can hardly be a 
surprise to anyone that he is an ardent Imperialist, for nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, when Imperialism was not as fashionable as 
it is to-day, he gave a signal example of the faith that was in him. 
He was a Liberal in those days, and accounted himself with reserva- 
tions a follower of Mr. Gladstone, yet he had the courage when 
little more than a boy to stand up to the Grand Old Man in the very 
hey-day of his meretricious Bulgarian popularity, and tell him to 
his face, at the first annual dinner of the Oxford Palmerston Club, 
that other things beside the supposed wrongs of the Christian subjects 
of the Porte claimed the earnest attention and devotion of English- 
men, and that foremost amongst these unconsidered trifles were the 
interests and welfare of the British Empire. In that belief in our 
Imperial destiny he has never wavered, and his direct experience of 
the benefits of the “raj” in Egypt, where he played a conspicuous 
part, only deepened his earlier convictions. For my own part, if I 
may be permitted a personal reference, I found the High Commis- 
sioner at Government House, Cape Town, the same Alfred Milner— 
save that experience had extended and matured his judgment—I 
had known and admired—as all his contemporaries did—in the 
Union Debating Society at Oxford, when we sat on different sides of 
the House. The strain has aged him— it is a marvel, as I have said, 
that it has not seriously impaired a constitution which has always 
been delicate—but it has not soured or ruffled a.temperament naturally 
equable and sunny. There is the same inexhaustible patieace, the same 
saving sense of humour, without which a High Commissioner in 
South Africa would go mad; the same fund of indomitable energy, 
and the same reserve of righteous indignation which flashes from the 
usually placid eyes at a story of wrong or falsehood. As becomes a 
Fellow of New College, he has adopted not only with his lips, but in his 
life, William of Wykeham’s motto, ‘Manners makyth man,” both in its 
original and in its modern application. He is of the stuff out of which 
are made the Wardens of the Marches, and yet, but for the happy 
change which has of late come over the national spirit, Sir Alfred 
might to-day be writing, as Frere wrote to Mr. R. W. Herbert, from the 
ruins of his work wrought by willing hands at home: “TI shall never 
lose my interest in South Africa, and may, perhaps, yet do her good 
service before I die. But I am not made of cast iron, either body or 
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soul, and it is weary work always up-hill against the collar. A puppy 
dog in Bond Street, or Fleet Street, is bigger and stronger than any 
elephant in Africa, and I may do more real good ‘havering’ to 
members, or writing answers at the ‘Atheneum’ to such genial 
critics as Morley and Blachford, than by writing despatches here, 
which, except yourself and a very few others, no one reads for any 
purpose but to frame indictments.” Do these words from the grave 
wring no withers ? 

From Sir Alfred Milner to the rest of the cast in South Africa is, 
but for one memorable exception to be dealt with later on, a very 
considerable drop. I must, however, try to draw thumb-nail sketches 
of the politicians at the Cape, that Englishmen at home may the 
better understand the problem of South Africa, and the instruments 
which must be employed in the solution of it when “ the captains and 
the kings depart.’’ Let me remind my readers once more that there 
is as yet no leisured class in South Africa from which statesmen can 
be recruited early in life to devote themselves to politics. By-and-by 
this will not be the case, since South Africa is a white man’s country, 
in which the Englishman can live and bring up his children and 
found a family, to which he may bequeath ancestral estates which will 
enable its scions to take rank in some African Burke’s “ Landed 
gentry.” As yet the class practically has no existence; and there- 
fore the rank and file of politicians are, for the most part, men 
actively engaged in business, or only just retired, and the leaders 
are, as a rule, professional men, barristers, doctors, journalists, and the 
like. Doctors, by the way, are unusually plentiful. The Speaker 
is a doctor, so is the Commissioner, Dr. Smart, and on the same 
side sits Dr. Jameson; on the Opposition side, amongst others, are 
Drs. Te Water (a member of the Schreiner Ministry, for whose arrest 
on the charge of treason a warrant has been issued), Hoffman, and 
Beck. 

With whom shall I begin? As the Schreiner Ministry is most 
closely associated with the outbreak of the war, I may as well start 
with its more prominent members, the ablest of whom, Mr. R. Solomon, 
Q.C., was with them rather than of them. 

Mr. Schreiner, the late Prime Minister, is as interesting a subject 
on nearly every ground as a student of politics need demand for 
purposes of analysis. By birth he is Anglo-German, his father 
having been a Lutheran missionary, and his mother an extremely 
patriotic Englishwoman, than whom Mr. Rhodes possesses no more 
staunch or ardent admirer. It is interesting to bear this pedigree 
in mind when his sister, who politically recalls the description of 
Goldsmith in that “‘ he wrote like an angel and talked like poor Poll,” 
addresses dithyrambic appeals to “my people” and “our nation.” 
Anglo-Germans are not so numerous as all that in South Africa. 
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The Schreiner family is as numerous as it is talented, and as divided 
as talented. Mrs. Schreiner ainée as I have already said, is English 
and Rhodesian to the marrow. Mrs. Schreiner, the wife of the late 
Prime Minister, is the sister of Mr. Reitz, the State Secretary to the 
some time South African Republic. Her sympathies with the Boers 
are so pronounced, that on the morrow of a speech by her husband 
in support of the Treason Bill in the Cape Parliament, her name 
appeared ostentatiously as a subscriber to the “ Conciliation Fund,” 
an anti-annexation Bond organisation ; and in the midst of the most 
seditious proceedings at the ‘“ People’s Congress,” at Worcester, 
Cape Colony, on December 5th, in the course of which her husband 
and his cross-bench colleagues were held up to derision and con- 
tumely—a telegram was read from Mrs. Schreiner, saying, “ I am 
with you in deepest sympathy.” One of his sisters, Miss Olive 
Schreiner (now Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner) all the world knows and 
admires as the authoress of An African Farm, and most of her 
admirers would like to forget as the enunciatress of coarse invective 
against England—whom she has ceased to love, as Mr. Stead has 
blushed to own—and of grotesque threats of a coming day when 
the Marble Arch and Hyde Park Corner will be converted into 
shambles by ferocious and avenging French and Russian soldiers. 
Mr. Theo. Schreiner, a brother, and two married sisters, on the other 
hand, share the predilections or prejudices of Mrs. Schreiner ainée 
and have done their utmost by speaking and writing to counteract 
the machinations of the Bond, which was so anxious to secure Mr. 
W. PP. Schreiner as chairman. As if this were not enough, it is 
widely alleged in South Africa, with what truth I know not—and 
I repeat the statement in order that the gentleman, perhaps wrongly 
accused, may have an opportunity of denying its truth—that the 
“ P. 8.” who, over these initials, has indulged in the most virulent 
tirades against England and all things English, in the columns of 
the Times, is none other than Mr. Philip Schreiner, elder brother of 
the late Premier, who keeps, or used to keep, a preparatory school at 
Eastbourne. It is further alleged—though this, of course, belongs 
to the ben trovato school of story—that Mr. W. P. Schreiner’s boys, 
who are at school near Cape Town, are beaten by the Dutch lads if 
they wear the English colours, by the English if they sport the vier- 
kleur, and by both factions if they show no colours at all. In such 
domestic surroundings the life of the statesman, whose natural 
inclination is to shout with both crowds, must, indeed, be one of 
unrest. Mr. Schreiner’s temperament is almost a reflex of the family 
dissensions. A very acute observer of men remarked to me four or 
five years ago that “Schreiner was Gladstone without inspiration.” 
No description could be happier or more accurate. He enjoys—if 
that be the proper verb—that singular subtlety of intellect, which 
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in the case of his great prototype, induced Mr. W. E. Forster to say 
that he could “ persuade most people of most things and himself 
of anything.” This natural propensity to honest quibbling in 
thought, word, and deed, has been accentuated by a more than usually 
thorough legal training and a large and successful forensic practice. 
H[e has all Mr. Gladstone’s volubility—he speaks, when wound up, 
at the rate of two hundred words a minute—and cccasionally has 
flashes of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence. His fine spun subtleties con- 
vert himself as he forges them, and he would probably be astonished 
if anyone told him at the beginning of a speech the conclusions he 
would have come to before he ended it. 

I know of no better negative test of statesmanship than immunity 
from astonishment. I remember years ago rashly expressing, in the 
presence of a wise and witty physician, surprise at an elopement which 
ruined a brilliant man’s prospects for what seemed very inadequate 
attractions. ‘Never, my dear young man,” said the doctor, “ give 
utterance to astonishment when anything happens where a man and a 
woman are concerned. You will only disclose your ignorance of human 
nature. If I heard that half the bench of bishops had run away 
with as many ballet-dancers at the Pantomime, I should be intensely 
amused, but not at all surprised.” And it is in politics as in love. 
Judged by this test, Mr. Schreiner has no claims to statesmanship. 
His political life has been passed in amazement. He was amazed by 
the Raid ; he was astonished when Kruger declared war ; he was still 
more astounded when Steyn dragged the Free State with him into the 
abyss ; he was dumbfoundered when the Dutch on the borders revolted. 
But the crown of his amazement was to come, when the Bond rejected 
the ingenious bargain—a very good one it was—that he was in a 
position to strike with the Imperial Government on the subject of the 
treatment of rebels. His legal mind saw that treason could not go 
unpunished; he would have preferred an amnesty, but he had states- 
manship enough to recognise that it was impossible for the Imperial 
Government to sanction such a premium upon wanton treason. He 
therefore devised a plan. “I will go down to the Bond,” he said to 
himself, “and tell them that their clients, if the law be allowed to 
take its course, will be liable to sentences of varying degrees of 
severity, from death to a fine, the lightest of which will carry with it 
perpetual disfranchisement. I will dazzle them with the statement 
that I have arranged with the Imperial Government that the ring- 
leaders only shall be punished, and that the rank-and-file shall get off 
with disfranchisement for one election, or at most two. Not all the 
Bond will support me, for the extremists hate me, but a moderate 
dozen or eighteen will rally to me, the Progressives must stand by me, 
and j'y suis, j’y resterai.”” It was askilful and a wise scheme, but Mr. 
Schreiner knowing not Dutch human nature reckoned without the 
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Bond. He did not, with one exception, move any of Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
lambs: Mr. Wessels, one of the members for Vryberg, is a Dutch- 
man and a Bondsman, but he had been so villainously treated by the 
Boers that he would have none of them. He threw in his lot with 
the then Prime Minister. His other adherents were Mr. R. Solomon, 
Q.C., his Attorney-General, of whom more by-and-by; he is an 
Englishman, so is Mr. Searle, another of the faithful few; Mr. 
Sonnenburg is the other member for Vryburg, and is a German Jew ; 
Mr. Wienand is a German; and the other Dutchman who joined him, 
Mr. David de Waal, is a staunch adherent and admirer of Mr. Rhodes. 
There was an appendix, so to speak, to his bewilderment when the 
majority of the electors of Malmesbury utterly refused to take any 
notice of the informal plebiscite he devised. Most of them neither 
voted confidence in their member, nor want of it, but simply ignored 
him. He will not again, I think, be much heard of in politics, for 
there is no room in South Africa for the cross-bench mind. In person 
he is very dark and prepossessing, and during the late session of 
Parliament, when he was growing a beard, he was in appearance a 
curious cross between Mr. George Wyndham and an Italian brigand. 

Next, I suppose, must come Mr. John Xavier Merriman. To me 
he is the most pathetic figure in South Africa. ‘For consider. He 
was the son of a most popular bishop (of Grahamstown), who, by the 
way, was one of the few very intimate friends of Lord Salisbury. He 
started in life with everything in his favour, and might easily have 
been the foremost man in South Africa at any time these last twenty 
years. He is blessed with a very striking exterior ; in build, bearing 
and manner (other than Parliamentary), he is a typical English 
gentleman. His education—he was a Radley boy—though far 
from being as deep as friends and foes alike believe in Cape Town, 
was much more comprehensive than most of his colonial contem- 
poraries have enjoyed. His reading—he told his admirers at 
Stellenbosch that he was known to them as a “ booky ” man—has 
apparently been about as extensive as that of the average well- 
educated country gentleman at home. He knows Latin, for he inter- 
lards his speeches with familiar phrases from that language, and has 
read Tacitus, for he sometimes translates the less recondite passages 
of that author to a dazzled assembly. I doubt if he knows much 
Greek, or he would not have passed without a characteristic sneer 
the astounding false quantity into which Mr. Schreiner was betrayed 
when he quoted from what he was pleased to call the Areopagitica 
of Milton—a difficult word to say if you try to pronounce it thus. 
He has also discovered “Chevy Chase,” and has dipped into 
Macaulay. Altogether a well-read man. He is master of a ready 
sarcasm, which would be more pleasing were it less ill-tempered, 
and he isa happy coiner of nicknames which is a perilous gift to a 
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political chameleon, for the temporary antagonisms become ephe- 
meral alliances and the nicknames live. Thus he dubbed Mr. 
Hofmeyr “ the Mole,” from his love of wire-pulling by subterranean 
connections, and his dislike to coming into the light of the 
political day. Mr. Sauer, his present co-leader, was in old days the 
“ Bumbler,” a very descriptive name which hit off his oratorical style. 
Dr. Te Water, his henchman with the Bond, was “Slops,” a pecu- 
liarly appropriate epithet, and Mr. Merriman used to refer to his 
snake-like movements as “slithering through the lobbies.” Were 
Mr. Merriman’s style more ponderous and less jerky he would 
remind the listener of Sir William MHarcourt, whom, save 
that he is destitute of political bonhomie he resembles in other 
respects. But his Parliamentary manners are quite unworthy 
himself and his prototype. He has mistaken, to use a phrase of Lord 
Beaconsfield, insolence for invective, and too often substitutes positive 
rudeness for wit. Thus in the last session he twitted the Premier 
with “snorting in his beard,” the member for Cape Town “with 
sniggering”’ (this thrice in as many minutes), and when another 
colleague in the House shouted “ order” in a perfectly Parliamentary 
manner, he turned upon him and asked, “what is the honourable 
member for Port Elizabeth braying about?” And so on, and so on 
through the dreary session. I am told, however, by those who know 
him best, that he was at bis worst during the last session, and that 
chagrin had rendered a temper never of the sweetest, absolutely 
ungovernable. Moreover, everybody who enjoys personal intimacy 
with him waxes eloquent over the charm of his society when any other 
topic than politics is the subject of conversation. Yet with all his 
advantages Mr. Merriman has been a dismal failure in everything he 
has touched. I remember a friend of mine and of his telling me 
how Mr. Merriman had declared that he was going to make a fortune 
by growing tomatoes at his delightful farm at Stellenbosch (ominous 
residence) and selling them at Cape Town, where they fetched three- 
pence a-piece. His friend pointed out that there must be some 
economic reason for their dearness, which might militate against the 
fortune-making. But no, Mr. Merriman planted his tomatoes, and 
they came up and bore fruit in blushing splendour, but, alas “ there 
was a worm.”’ Anda worm has gnawed at the root of Mr. Merri- 
man’s prospects, even when they seemed rosier than his tomatoes. 
He has been everything by turns, and nothing long, and he has been 
everything at the wrong time. He used to delight, to use his own 
expression, in “ twisting the tail of the old lion of Beaufort” (Sir 
J. C. Molteno) till the lion (he was not much of a lion, but he wore 
the skin) took him into the cage with him, and then Mr. Merriman 
ruined the lion, cage and all. For it was chiefly owing to his fussy 
officiousness—his famous telegram to a panic-stricken town during a 
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Kaffir war, is still remembered, “ Keep cool; I am here ”—that Sir 
Bartle Frere was obliged to dismiss Sir John Molteno, and call Sir 
Gordon Sprigg into the political prominence of which he has been so 
tenacious ever since. Yet Frere had said of him in despatches, 
“ Merriman is extremely able, quick, intelligent, and thorough,”’ but 
that was before the worm had had time to work. When the Bond, 
a Dutch recognition of the Majuba magnanimity of Mr. Gladstone, 
or a memorial to what they held not unnaturally nor unjustly to 
be his pusillanimity, sprang into existence in the early eighties, Mr. 
Merriman was amongst its fiercest denunciators. 


‘* The situation,” he said at Grahamstown in 1885,! ‘‘ is a grave one. It is not 
a question of localism, it is not a question of party politics; but it is a question 
whether the Cape Colony is to continue to be an integral part of the British 
Empire. The question is whether we intend to progress along the lines of 
freedom or whether we are ready to take the Transvaal as our model and have 
our policy shaped by the Afrikander Bond. . . . From the very first time, some 
years ago, when the poison (7.e., the Bond) began to be instilled into the country, 
I felt that it must come tothis—Was England or the Transvaal to be the para- 
mount force in South Africa? From the time the Convention was signed the 
policy of the Transvaal was to push out bands of freebooters and get them involved 
in quarrels with the natives. They wished to push their borders westwards and 
realise the dream of President Pretorius that the Transvaal should stretch from 
the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. . . . My quarrel with the Bond is that it stirs 
up race differences. Its main object is to make the South African Republic the 
paramount power in South Africa... . Our connection with Great Britain 
carries its responsibilities as well as its privileges, and I hope I have pressed upon 
the meeting the necessity there is that the colony should act in concert with the 
Imperial Government. Do you want to have another flag here—a German flag, or 
a flag of United South Africa? . . . appeal to you toshow your hatred and 
detestation of the Bond and its abettors [it must be kept in mind that this 
includes Mr. Hofmeyr, its supposed regenerator] and to show yourselves desirous 
of remaining a part of the nationality devoted to law and order.” 


That is the John Xavier Merriman of 1885 who, in 1900, lived as 
it were by the grace of the Bond, cringed for its favour, fulminated 
against its critics as vile traducers, declared that the supposed dream 
of a South African Republic was a fond figment of the imagination 
of grasping capitalists and soon. Yet the Bond was less dangerous 
in 1885 than in 1900 and the visions of a United South African 
Republic were infinitely less substantial at the earlier than at the later 
date, for the sinews of successful defiance of Great Britain were still 
undiscovered in the bowels of the earth. Somewhere between 1885 and 


(1) The date of this speech is most noteworthy. It was delivered after Mr. Hofmeyr 
had (1883), according to Mr. Hobson and other Boer apologists, regenerated and 
purified the Bond as founded with a revolutionary programme by Mr. Du Toit, and 
before Johannesburg came into existence (1886) and the wealth of the Witwatersrand 
enabled Mr. Kruger to dream of realising the dream of his predecessor. ‘The speech, 
which should be read at length, is quoted very fully on p. 51 of Mr. F. W. Bell’s 
invaluable book The South African Conspiracy. 
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1900 the worm had turned and gnawed. In truth there are two Mr. 
Merrimans, as Mr. Rhodes said in October last: there is the Merriman 
who sees the objects of the Bond and exposes them; there is the 
Merriman who defends that organisation and courts its support. One 
Merriman passionately inveighs against the Raid and armed rising 
in the Transvaal, the other writes to the Chairman of the Re‘ormers 
and hopes that the reformers have plenty of rifles; Merriman, the 
Briton, in a private letter (about the publication of which he 
makes so unnecessary a fuss, since the sentiments inscribed were 
greatly to his credit’), to an excitable Afrikander exposed the vices 
of Krugerism and their inevitable consequences, while Merriman, the 
bondsman, championed the cause of the old man of Pretoria from his 
place in the Assembly ; there is the Merriman who insisted upon Sir 
James Sievewright being included in Mr. Rhodes’ Ministry ; there is 
the Merriman who resigned because Mr. Rhodes would not expel Mr. 
Merriman’s nominee before the Minister accused in his absence could be 
heard in his own defence. It may be said of Mr. Merriman as Mommsen 
said of France, that she had shaken many Empires and founded none; 
Mr. Merriman has broken up Ministries but has never established one, 
and in keeping with the paradox of his life, while other politicians 
compass the downfall of Administrations by attacking them, Mr. Mer- 
riman has brought about their ruin by joining them. Even Krugerism 
flourished in the bracing atmosphere of Mr. Merriman’s denunciation ; 
it withered and died under the enervating influence of his patronage 
and encouragement. Of him it may be said, as his favourite Tacitus 
wrote of Galba in a passage so well known that Mr. Merriman must 
have quoted it very frequently, omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi 
imap rasset. 
Grorrrey ©. Noe. 
i To be continued.) 


(1) It was amusingly characteristic of Mr. Merriman that in the course of his 
passionate protest in the Assembly against the use of private letters for political pur- 
poses, he should have himself quoted, with unctuous rectitude, a private letter from an 
unnamed staff officer which contained disparaging reflections on Colonials, and had 
somehow found its way into print. 
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Mr. Frazer’s book, The Golden Bough, appears, in its tenth year, 
enlarged into three volumes and adorned with certain new theories. 
It is a work monumental for its research, accuracy, ingenuity, and 
grace of manner; but perhaps the greatest of these is ingenuity. 
Mr. Frazer presents his results as hypotheses, not as matters demon- 
strated, and it is as hypotheses that I shall be bold enough to criticise 
them, or a few of them, beginning with the central problem. His text 
is the familiar verse of Macaulay— 


‘* These trees in whose dark shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.’’ 


Why, Mr. Frazer asks, in effect, had the priest of the grove of Diana, 
near Aricia, to slay his predecessor, subject, in turn, to death at the 
hands of a new competitor for the office? First, let us ask what we 
know about this ghastly priest. Let us begin with the evidence of 
Virgil, in the Sixth Book of the /Mneid (line 136 and so onwards). 
Virgil says nothing about the ghastly priest, or, in this place, about 
Diana, or the grove near Aricia. Virgil, indeed, tells us much about 
a bough of a tree, a golden branch, but, as to the singular priest, 
nothing. But, some four hundred years after Virgil’s date (say 
370 a.p.) a commentator on Virgil, Servius, tries to illustrate the 
passage cited from the AXneid. He obviously knows nothing about 
Virgil’s mystic golden bough, but he tells us that, in his own time, 
“public opinion” (publica opinio) placed the habitat of Virgil’s 
bough in the grove haunted by the ghastly priest, near Aricia. It 
is, in fact, not known whether Virgil invented his bough, with its 
extraordinary attributes, or took it from his rich store of antiquarian 
learning. It may have been a folk-lore belief, like Le Rameau d’ Or 
of Madame d’Aulnoy’s fairy tale. Virgil’s bough, as we shall see, 
has one attribute in common with a mystic sword in the Arthurian 
cycle of romances. I think that Mr. Frazer has failed to comment on 
this point. IfI might hazard a guess as to Virgil’s branch, it is that, 
of old, suppliants approached gods or kings with boughs in their 
hands. He who would approach Proserpine carried, in Virgil, a 
bough of pure gold, which only the favoured and predestined sup- 
pliant could obtain, as shall be shown. 

In the four centuries between Virgil and Servius, the meaning and 
source of Virgil’s branch of gold were forgottea. But people, and 
Servius himself, knew of another bough, near Aricia, and located 
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(conjecturally ?) Virgil’s branch of gold in that district. Servius, 
then, in his commentary on the /M@neid, after the manner of anno- 
tators in all ages, talks much about the boughs of a certain tree in a 
certain grove, as to which Virgil makes no remark. Virgil, as we shall 
see, was writing about a golden branch of very peculiar character. 
Knowing, like the public opinion of his age, something about quite 
other branches, and nothing about Virgil’s branch, Servius tells us 
that, in the grove of Diana at Aricia, there grew a tree from which 
it was unlawful (non Jlicebat) to break a bough. If any fugitive 
slave, however, could break a branch from this tree, he might fight 
the priest, taking his office if successful. In the opinion of Servius, 
the temple was founded by Orestes, to the barbaric Diana of the 
Chersonese, whence he had fled after a homicide. That Diana 
received human sacrifices of all strangers who landed on her coasts. 
The rite of human sacrifice was, in Italy, commuted, Servius thinks, 
for the duel between the priest and the fugitive slave, Orestes having 
himself been a fugitive. The process is, first a Greek wanderer on 
a barbarous coast is in danger of being offered, as all outlanders 
were offered, to the local goddess. This rite was a form of wenelasia, 
an anti-immigrant statute. Compare China, the Transvaal, the 
agitation against pauper immigrants. Having escaped being sacri- 
ficed, and having killed the King in the unfriendly land, Orestes flies 
to Italy and appeases the cruel Diana by erecting her fane at Aricia. 
But, instead of sacrificing immigrants, he, or his successors, establish 
a duel between the priest and any other fugitive slave. Why? For 
the priest of the cruel Diana was not accustomed to be sacrificed. 
Servius then, not observing this, goes off into an allegorising 
interpretation of Virgil’s branch, as worthless as all such interpreta- 
tions always are. 

The story about Orestes appears to myself to be a late 
“‘ aitiological myth,” a story invented to explain the slaying of the 
slayer—which it does not do; in short, it is a hypothesis. The 
priesthood is not open to men flying the blood feud like Orestes, but 
only to runaway slaves. The custom introduced by Orestes was the 
sacrifice of outlanders, not of priests. The story has a doublette in 
Pausanias (II. xxvii. 4). According to Pausanias, Hippolytus was 
raised from the dead, and, in hatred of his father, and being a 
fugitive, he went and reigned at the Arician grove of the goddess. 

For these reasons, apparently, Statius calls the Arician grove 
“ profugis regibus aptum,”’ a sanctuary of exiled princes, Orestes and 
Hippolytus (Sy/ve, III. i. 55). From Suetonius we learn that the 
ghastly priest was styled Rex Nemorensis, King of the Wood, and 
that the envious Caligula, thinking the priest had held office long 
enough, set another athlete to kill him (Caligula, 35). The title of 
“ King,” borne by a priest, suggests, of course, the sacrificial King at 
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Rome. Also Mr. Frazer adduces African Kings of fire and water, 
credited with miraculous powers over the elements. They kill 
nobody and nobody kills them. Then we have Jack-in-the-Green = 
May-Tree = the Spirit of Vegetation = the May King and the Queen 
of the May. “These titles,’ as Mannhardt observes, “imply 
that the spirit incorporate in vegetation is a ruler, whose creative 
power extends far and wide.” Possibly so, Now, the King of the 
Wood, the ghastly priest, lived in the grove of Diana, who (among 
other things) has the attributes of a tree-spirit. ‘“ May not, then, the 
King of the Wood, in the Arician grove, have been, like the King of 
the May... . an incarnation of the tree-spirit, or spirit of 
vegetation?” Given a female tree-spirit, we should rather expect a 
Queen of the Wood. The ghastly priest, moreover, did not hold 
office only on May-day. Again, “since the King of the Wood 
could only be assailed by him who had plucked the Golden Bough, 
his life was safe from assault so long as the bough, or the tree on 
which it grew, remained uninjured.” (i., 231.) 

Here we remark the nimbleness of Mr. Frazer’s method. In 
vol. i., p. 4, he had said: “ Tradition averred that the fatal branch” 
(in the grove near Aricia) “was that golden bough which, at the 
Sibyl’s bidding, ASneas plucked before he essayed the perilous 
journey to the world of the dead.” But I have tried to show that, 
according to Servius, this identification of two absolutely distinct 
boughs, neither similar nor similarly situated, was the conjecture of 
“public opinion” in an age divided from Virgil’s date by four 
hundred years. 

In the space between vol. i., 4, and i., 231, the averment of tradition, 
as Mr. Frazer calls it, the inference of the curious, as I suppose, to 
the effect that Virgil’s golden branch and the Arician branch were 
identical, has become matter of fact for Mr. Frazer. “Since the 
King of the Wood could only be assailed by him who had plucked 
the Golden Bough,” he says; with what follows (i., 231). 

But who has told us anything about the breaking, by a fugitive 
slave, near Aricia, of a golden bough? Nobody, as far as I am 
aware, has mentioned the circumstance. After an interval of four 
hundred years, the golden bough of Virgil is only brought by Servius 
into connection with the wood at Aricia, because Servius, and the 
public opinion of his age, knew about a branch there, and did not 
know anything about Virgil’s branch of gold. 

That branch is a safe passport to Hades. It is sacred, not to a 
tree-spirit named Diana, but to Infernal Juno, or Proserpine. It 
cannot be broken by a fugitive slave, or anybody else; no, nor can it 
be cut with edge of iron. None but he whom the Fates call can 
break it. It yields at a touch of the predestined man, and another 
golden branch grows instantly in its place. 
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“ Tpse volens facilisque sequetur, si te fata vocant. 
Primo avulso non deficit alter 
Aureus.” 


Virgil’s bough thus answers to the magical sword set in a stone, in 
the Arthurian legends. All the knights may tug vainly at the 
sword, but you can draw it lightly, si te fata vocant, if you are the 
predestined king. When Aineas bears this bough, Charon recognises 
the old familiar passport. Other living men, in the strength of this 
talisman, have already entered the land of the dead. 


“ Tile admirans venerabile donum 
Fatalis virgae, longo nunc tempore visum.” 


I have collected all these extraordinary attributes of Virgil’s 
bough (in origin, a suppliant’s bough, perhaps), because, as far as I 
notice, Mr. Frazer lays no stress on the many peculiarities which 
differentiate Virgil’s bough from any casual branch of the tree at 
Aricia. The “ general reader” (who seldom knows Latin) needs, I 
think, to be told precisely what Virgil’s bough was. Nothing can be 
more unlike a branch, any accessible branch, of the Arician tree, than 
is Virgil’s golden bough. It does not grow at Aricia. It is golden. 
It is not connected with a tree-spirit, but is dear to Proserpine. 
(I easily see, of course, that Proserpine may be identified with a tree- 
spirit). Virgil’s branch is not to be plucked by fugitive slaves. It 
is not a challenge, but a talismanic passport to Hades, recognised by 
Charon, who has not seen a specimen for ever so long. It is instantly 
succeeded, if plucked, by another branch of gold, which the Arician 
twig is not. So I really do not understand how Mr. Frazer can 
identify Virgil’s golden bough with an ordinary branch of a tree at 
Aricia, which anybody could break, though only runaway slaves, 
strongly built, had an interest in so doing. 

Still less do I think that Virgil meant to identify his branch of 
gold with mistletoe. He does the reverse: in a poetic simile he 
compares his bough to mistletoe. A poet does not compare a thing 
to itself! (iii. 449, Mn. vi. 203 et seg.). Mr. Frazer cites the 
Welsh for mistletoe—pren puraur, tree d'or pur. In places, also, 
mistletoe is used for divining rods, which may be employed by gold 
hunters. What wood is not thus used? Like other magical plants, 


(1) Who, or what, can escape being a tree-spirit, if Zeus is one? Mr. Frazer thinks 
that the savage must regard all trees used in fire-making as sources of hidden fire. 
‘* May not this,’’ he asks, “‘ have been the origin of the name ‘ the Bright or Shining 
One’ (Zeus, Jove [Dyaus]), by which the ancient Greeks and Italians designated their 
supreme God? It is, at least, highly significant that, amongst both Greeks and 
Italians, the oak should have been the tree of the supreme God. . .’’—iii. 457. 
Zeus, like Num, and countless others, was also a sky god. The sky is bright and 
shining, an oak is the reverse. We do not think that a sayage would call an oak or a 
match-box “ bright,”’ even if they do hold seeds of fire. 
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mistletoe is gathered at the solstices, when fern-seed is fabled to 
flame. Must not the Golden Bough, like the golden fern-seed, be 
an emanation of the sun’s fire? The older solar mythologists 
would have had not a doubt of it (iii. 454), 

I must admit, then, that I cannot, at present, accept the identifica- 
tion of the branch of gold in Virgil, with any branch you please on a 
certain tree at Aricia. Nor am I aware of any historical evidence 
that the grove there was an oak grove, or the tree an oak tree, or 
that the branch to be plucked was a mistletoe bough, or that any 
branch, for the purposes of the runaway slave, was not as good as 
another. 

That Virgil’s branch of gold was mistletoe, that the tree at Aricia 
was an oak, that the bough to be plucked by the person ambitious of 
being a ghastly priest was mistletoe, seems (if I follow Mr. Frazer 
accurately) to be rather needful to the success of the solution of his 
problem which he finally propounds. He takes, on his road, the 
Eddaic myth of Balder, which I do not regard as a very early myth ; 
but on that point there is great searching of hearts among Scandina- 
vian specialists. ‘‘ No one now,” writes a Scandinavian scholar to 
me, “ puts any of the Edda poems earlier than 900 a.p., and most of 
them, if not all, are probably later than that. We do not even know 
whether they were composed by Christians or Pagans, as the 
Icelanders never lost their interest in the old mythology. It has 
never been sufficiently noticed that these poems are not religious in 
any sense ; all that their poets cared for was the story. That it will 
ever be possible to say where the stories came from, I doubt very 
much: probably they represent the fusion of several quite different 
veins of legends, heathen and Christian. The Saga writers knew 
practically nothing about the old heathen worship, and Balder may 
never have been worshipped at all, or, if he was, it is rather hopeless 
to conjecture in what capacity.” 

Such are the opinions of Mr. W. A. Craigie, whose writings on the 
Celto-Scandinavian relations of the Northern mythological literature 
are familiar to students. We return to Mr. Frazer’s handling of the 
Balder story. 

Balder, says the Edda, dreamed of death. A goddess made 
everything in nature swear not to hurt him, except a mistletoe plant, 
which she thought too young to understand the nature of an oath! 
Loki learned this, plucked the plant, and, when the gods were hurling 
things at Balder, asked the blind Hédur to throw the mistletoe. It 
pierced and slew Balder, and his funeral was of a kind which may, 
or may not, have been used before the period of inhumation in 
“howes ” or barrows. Balder’s dead body was burned on board his 
ship, “the hugest of all ships’”’ (iii. 236-237). I had an impression 
that this was a rot uncommon Viking form of incremation, but Mr. 
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Craigie thinks that it had quite gone out before the historic period. 
In the legendary period he remembers but one case, in Ynglinga 
Saga (c. 27). King Haki, being mortally wounded, had his ship 
piled with the bodies and weapons of the slain; a funeral pyre was 
erected on board and lit, and the body of Haki was borne forth to 
sea in the flaming vessel. ‘The thing was famous long after.” The 
story may be borrowed from the Balder story, or the Balder story 
from that of King Haki. In any case, Balder was not sacrificed, but 
cremated, and the ‘‘ huge ship,” of course, is a late Viking idea, Mr. 
Frazer, however, goes on, apparently assuming that in the original 
form of the myth Balder was sacrificed, to a theory about certain 
religious or ritual fires, which survive in folk-lore. These fires are lit, 
by peasants, at various seasons, but are best known at midsummer, 
while a pretence of burning a man is made, and this at a season when 
mistletoe is gathered as a magical healing herb, not as a weapon of 
death. He seems to think that Balder was the spirit of the oak, that 
human victims, representing the oak and Balder, were, of old, 
periodically sacrificed, and that people deemed that the oak could 
not be injured by axes before the mistletoe (in which, they thought, 
lay its life) was plucked off. Unluckily, I see no evidence that 
people ever did entertain this opinion—namely, that the oak was 
invulnerable till the mistletoe was plucked.’ 

Mr. Frazer says, ‘ The mistletoe was viewed as the seat of the life 
of the oak, and, so long as it was uninjured, nothing could kill or 
even wound the oak.”” He shows how this idea might arise. ‘ The 
oak, so people might think, was invulnerable,” so long as the mistle- 
toe remained intact (iii. 350). But, did the people think so? Pliny 
saysa great deal about the Druidical gathering of mistletoe, which, on 
oaks, “is very rarely to be met with.” The Druids, I presume, never 
observed that oaks in general, in fact by an overwhelming majority, 
lived very well without having any seat of life (mistletoe) at all. 
Not noticing this obvious fact, they reckoned, it would appear, that an 
oak with mistletoe on it could not be cut till the mistletoe was 
removed. Perhaps they never tried. Pliny does not say that when 
the Druid had climbed the tree and removed the mistletoe, he next 
eut down the tree (iii. 327). It does seem desirable to prove that 
people thought the life of an oak was in the mistletoe (which they 

(1) Mr. Frazer notices that Pliny derived ‘‘ Druid” from Greek dris, oak. ‘‘ He did 
not know that the Celtic word for oak was the same, dau, and that therefore Druid, in 
the sense of priest of the oak, was genuine Celtic, not borrowed from the Greek.’’ With 
other authorities Mr. Frazer cites J. Rhys’ Celtic Heathendom, p. 221, et seg. Principal 
Rhys informs me that he is inclined to think that ‘* Druid ’’ is of the same origin as the 
Celtic word for oak. Mr. Stokes seems to think otherwise, and to interpret dru to be 
the equivalent to ‘‘true,’’ and to make the word Druid mean ‘“ soothsayer,’’ to which 
Principal Rhys sees phonetic objections. He himself sees the difficulty, in both theories, 
that they make the word Druid Aryan, whereas the whole Druidical business may be 
non-Aryan and “ aboriginal,’ Pictish, or whatever we like to call it. 
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might gather without hurting the oak), before we begin to build 
another theory on our theory that they did hold this opinion. 

This new theory Mr. Frazer goes forth to erect on the basis of the 
first theory. The theory, in brief, comes to this, that as Balder was 
the spirit of the oak, and was sacrificed (of which I see no proof), so 
human beings, representing Balder and the oak, were sacrificed, to 
reinvigorate vegetation. The mistletoe which slew Balder was the 
soul-box of both Balder and of the oak, and of the human victims 
‘who represented, yearly, the oak and Balder. 

About all this much might be said. The killing of “ divine 
Kings,’ Balder and others (vol. iii. pp. 1-59) seems to me, in the 
majority of cases, to be a mere rude form of superannuation. We do 
not kill a Commander-in-Chief, or an old Professor, we pension them 
off. But it is not so easy to pension off a King. I think that most 
of the cases cited mean superannuation, or dissatisfaction with the 
ruler, not a magical ceremony to improve vegetation. egicide is, 
or was, common. Says Birrel (1560-1605)—* There has beine in this 
Kingdome of Scotland, ane hundereth and five Kings, of quilk there 
was slaine fifty-sex,” often succeeded by their slayers, like the 
ghastly priest. I am not convinced that the ghastly priest repre- 
sented vegetation, and endured the duel ordeal as a commutation of 
yearly sacrifice, though there is a kind of parallel in the case of the 
King of Calicut. But that modern May Kings are put to death, in 


a mock ceremony (as Mr. Frazer holds, to quicken vegetation), is 


proved by much folk-lore evidence (ii. 59-67). 

If we admit (which I think far from inevitable) that the ghastly 
priest was once a kind of May King, periodically slain, and was ana- 
logous to Balder, and represented the life of an oak, we are next 
invited to suppose that the tree at Aricia was also an oak, that the 
only branch on it to be plucked by the would-be successor was 
mistletoe, and that the mistletoe was the soul-box of the tree and of 
the ghastly priest, who could more easily be killed when his life-box 
(the mistletoe) was damaged (iii. 450). 

There is hardly a link in this chain of reasoning which to me 
seems strong. I do not see that Balder, in the Edda, was sacrificed. 
I do not see that the mistletoe was his soul-box. I conceive that the 
use of so feeble a weapon to kill him is analogous to the slaying of 
an invulnerable hero, in North American myth, by the weapon of a 
bulrush; an example of the popular liking for weakness that 
overcomes strength. I find no evidence that the mistletoe was ever 
thought to be the soul-box of the oak ; none to prove that the tree at 
Aricia was an oak; nothing to show that the branch to be plucked 
was the branch of gold in Virgil, and nothing to indicate that Virgil’s 
branch was the mistletoe. To reach Mr. Frazer’s solution,—that the 
ghastly priest was an incarnate spirit of vegetation, slain, after the 
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plucking of mistletoe, in order that he might be succeeded by a 
stronger soul, more apt to increase the life of vegetation,—we have to 
cross at least six “ light bridges’ of hypothesis, ‘“ built to connect 
isolated facts” (i. xv.). To me these hypotheses seem more like the 
apparently solid spots in a peat-bog, on which whoso alights is let 
into the morass. I feel like Mr. Frazer’s “ cautious inquirer,” who is 
‘brought up sharp on the edge of some yawning chasm ”’ (i. xx.). 

I ought to propose a hypothesis myself. In doing so I shall confine 
myself (the limitation is not unscientific) to the known facts of the 
problem. In the grove of Diana (a goddess of many various attri- 
butes) was a priest of whom we know nothing but that he was (1) a 
fugitive slave, (2) called King of the Grove, (3) might be slain and 
succeeded by any other fugitive slave, (4) who broke a bough of the 
tree which the priest’s only known duty was to protect. These are 
all the ascertained facts. 

Why had the priest to be a runaway slave ? Mr. Frazer says: “he 
had to be a runaway slave in memory of the flight of Orestes, the tra- 
ditional founder of the worship. . . . .” (ii. 67). But the Greek story 
of Orestes, and its doub/ette as to Hippolytus, are only aitiological 
myths, fanciful “‘ reasons why,” attached to a Latin usage. Neither 
Orestes nor Hippolytus was a slave, like the ghastly priest. The 
story about Orestes, a fugitive, arises out of the custom of Aricia, and 
does not explain that custom. Mr. Frazer, I presume, admits this, 
but thinks that the ghastly priest might perhaps, at one time, save 
himself by being a runaway. But why aslave? If I might guess, 
I would venture to suggest that the grove near Aricia may have been 
an asylum for fugitives, as they say that Rome originally was. 
There are such sanctuaries in central Australia. 

But an unlimited asylum of fugitives was an inconvenient neigh- 
bour to Aricia. Hence (it is physically conceivable, but I lay no 
stress on it) the asylum was at last limited to one fugitive slave at 
atime. It was not like the forest in the Indian fable, populated by 
“millions of hermits,” who cannot have been very solitary anchorites. 
Any fugitive slave who took sanctuary had to kill and dispossess the 
prior occupant. In any case the one solitary duty of the ghastly 
priest (as far as we know) was to act as garde champétre to one certain 
tree. Why this one tree, we do not and cannot know. I am averse 
to Sir Alfred Lyall’s plan of suggesting singular solutions arising out 
of some possible historical accident in the veiled past, when the 
problem to be solved is a practice of wide diffusion. The causes, in 
such cases of wide diffusion, cannot be regarded as mere freaks or 
recurring accidents. But this affair of the tree and its inviolate 
branches is isolated, unless we regard the tree as a taboo tree, which 
it might be for many reasons, perhaps because it was the residence of 
a tree-spirit. At all events, the priest’s only known duty was to 
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guard the tree. Then, why had his would-be successor to break a 
bough before fighting? Obviously as a challenge, and also as a 
warning. The priest in office was to “have a fair show”; some 
“Jaw” was to be given him. When he found a branch broken, any 
branch, he was in the position of the pirate captain on whom “the 
black spot’? was passed. (See TZieasure Island.) He was in the 
situation of the King of the Eyeos, to whom a present of parrots’ 
eggs meant that it was “ time for him to go.” (Golden Bough, ii., 13.) 
If the bough was mistletoe, and if the fugitive slave, like the Druids 
in Pliny (Golden Bough, iii., 327), had to climb for it, then the 
ghastly priest “had him at an avail.” It was any odds on the 
priest, who could “ tree ” his man or cut him over as he came down. 
However, our authorities tell us about no bough in particular, still 
less about mistletoe. Let me add that, if the bough was mistletoe, 
the sacred tree would need to be changed every time (of which we 
hear nothing) for it is not a case of 


‘© Uno avulso non deficit alter,’’ 


with mistletoe. 

The bough was broken, then, as a taunt, a challenge, and a warning. 
“ You can’t keep your old tree, make room for a better man!” That 
is the spirit of the business. The priest was slain when the better 
man appeared, not that a new soul might keep the vegetation lively, 
but merely because the best man attainable was needed to guard the 
taboo tree. 

The sacred and priestly character of a runaway fighting slave does 
not, to me, seem pronounced. (Compare i., 232.) We know not 
that he ever sacrificed. Ladies who wished to be mothers visited 
the shrine, indeed (i., 5), as this Diana was a goddess like Lucina, 
presiding over birth. I do not deny that the priest might have 
worked miracles for them (like the Indian forest sages who do the 
miracle for childless rajahs). But his one known duty, guarding the 
tree, was inconsistent with attention to this branch of his sacred 
calling. ‘ He prowled about with sword drawn, always on the look 
out.” (Strabo, v., 3,12.) That is all! 

We have not, in this theory, to invent a single fact, or introduce a 
single belief where we do not know that it existed. Sanctuaries or 
asyla did exist, and the wood was a sanctuary for just one runaway 
slave at a time: he could not run to burg, as in our old and more 
merciful law. If he wanted the billet of ghastly priest he had to 
fight for it : 

‘« Lads, you’ll need to fight 
3efore you drive ta peasties.” 


Before fighting he had to get through the priest’s guard and break 
a branch of the tree which the priest protected, the act being a 
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warning as well as a challenge. This hypothesis introduces no 

unknown and unproved facts, and colligates all the facts which are 

known. The title of “ King of the Grove”? may mean no more than 
the title of “‘ Cock of the North”; or it may be a priestly title, not, 

even so, necessarily implying that the runaway slave embodied the 
uling spirit of the vegetable department. 

I think that this bald prosaic theory, abjectly Philistine as it is, 
has the characteristics of a scientific hypothesis. It is not piled up 
on the top of half a dozen other undemonstrated conjectures ; and it 
will, I trust, give satisfaction in scientific circles. 

Did space serve I would gladly review many other hypotheses of 
Mr. Frazer’s. To one, at least, I must allude. Mr. Frazer does not 
‘pretend to unweave the myriad threads in the vast fabric of human 
religion. But he exhibits a theory of the psychological condition in 
which, and of the pressing reasons for which, man first began to seek 
after and try to propitiate beings more powerful than himself, Mr. 
Frazer is inclined to hold that there was a godless stage of human 
development, when man believed that by the mummeries of imitative 
and sympathetic magic, he himself could control and direct the cosmic 
forces of Nature. Very much space is devoted to an account of these 
forms of magic, which can kill a foe, win a woman, multiply witchetty 
grubs, raise or lull the tempest, bring down the rain, dispel the clouds, 
and, generally, direct all natural forces. If these magical processes 
really fulfilled their purposes (as, by the tribes who employ them, they 
are more or less believed actually to do) man, as far as his physical 
needs are concerned, would have no use for gods or spirits. His 
position would be entirely that of scientific men, without God in the 
world. Itis, apparently, taken for granted that man, in this primitive 
condition, with magic and without religion, has none but physical 
needs ; has no spiritual, moral or speculative needs, such as might 
impel him to seek after God, if perchance he might find Him. He 
has no curiosity as to how things came to exist, such as might lead 
him to speculate about an original maker, or creator, or cause ; and no 
sense of dependence on, or duty towards, such a being. 

Then how did religion come into the world? Mr. Frazer’s own 
definition of religion is “a propitiation, or conciliation, of powers 
superior to man which are believed to control and direct the course of 
nature and of human life ” (i. 63). No speculative curiosity about 
a power or powers which produced the course of nature or of human 
life is allowed for as possible at this early stage of human thought ; 
no sense of duty towards, or of dependence on, such a power is 
contemplated. 

But men must, sooner or later, Mr. Frazer thinks, have discovered 
that magic does not really control the nature of things. The failures 
of magic, therefore, would set “the more thoughtful part of man- 
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kind” to look about for something more useful. ‘Our primitive 
philosopher,” consequently, would guess that there exist ‘other 
beings, like himself, but far stronger,’ who really do, unseen, direct 
the course of nature. Instead of working magic, therefore (though, 
of course, he did and does work magic still, even unto this day), man 
would try to propitiate these higher powers, and voi/d the origin of 
religion (i. pp. 75-77). 

But do we find any men wholly given to magic and wholly with- 
out religion ? Such men Mr. Frazer finds in Australia, among the 
Arunta and other tribes of the “ parched and barren” region of the 
Central district. There all men are magicians, and there exists no 
religion. 

All Australians, it is granted, are not wholly destitute, perhaps, of 
religion. There are “ first beginnings of religion, in the shape of a 
slight regard for the comfort of departed friends.” This, of course, 
is a moral and kindly beginning, not arising from mere selfish need 
of food and so forth. ‘ Some tribes in the South-Eastern region are 
further reported to believe in a supreme spirit, who is regarded some- 
times as a benevolent, but more frequently as a malevolent being,” 
for which Mr. Frazer cites A. W. Howitt, in Journal of Anthropo- 


j/ 


logical Institute (xiii., p. 191, 1884) :—“ Brewin, the supreme being 
of the Kurnai,” was first identified as the devil, and then as Jesus 
Christ, by two intelligent natives.’ The germs of religion in this 
district are probably caused, as is the development of society and the 
family, “ by a more plentiful supply of food, due to the greater fer- 
tility of the soil”’ (Howitt, J.A.., xviii. p. 32 sq., 1889). “ The traces 
of a higher faith in Australia, where they occur, are probably sometimes 
due to European influence.’ Mr. Curr is cited for the opinion that 
the natives dressed up Christian beliefs, learned from the missionaries, 
‘ with a view to surprise and please the whites.’ Again, the idea that 
the natives have such beliefs “ may rest merely on a misunderstand- 
ing.” Thus Mr. Gason and Mr. Howitt credit the Dieri, in Central 
Australia, with faith in a spirit, or (Gason) good spirit, styled Mura- 
Mura (i. 87, Note 1). But Mr. Siebert, a German missionary, tells 
Mr. Fison, who tells Mr. Frazer, that Mura-Mura are merely a set of 
ancestral spirits (i. 72, Note 1). Mr. Siebert is a German, and that 
counts for a great deal. But than Mr. Gason “no man living has 
been more among blacks or knows more of their ways,’ says Dr. 
Stirling, cited by Mr. Frazer himself (Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, xxiv. 11, p. 162, Note 1). We need not yet give up Mr. 
Gason’s good spirit in favour of Mr. Siebert’s ancestral ghosts. 
Mr. Frazer cites the earlier but omits the later, and better informed 
evidence of Mr. Howitt. Now Mr. Howitt, pre-eminently our first 
authority, says that a being called Daramulun in South-Eastern 


(1) Wiscn anl Howitt: Hamilaroi an? Kur.viv, p. 229, 1881. 
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Australia, “‘ was not, it seems to me, everywhere thought a malevolent 
spirit, but he was dreaded as one who would severely punish the 
trespasses committed against those tribal ordinances and customs whose 
first institution was ascribed to him.” He “watched the youths 
from the sky” (not from an oak-tree), “prompt to punish, by 
disease or death, the breach of his ordinances.” The grandfather of 
a native, Mr. Howitt’s informant, “ before the white men came to 
Melbourne,’ pointed out to him a star, saying, “ You see Bunjil 
(= Lord, maker, superior) up there, and he can see you and all 
you do down here.” (J.A.J., xiii. 193, ete.).  ‘“ Bunjil appears 
again and again, in the native tales, as maintaining the moral law 
and punishing the wicked,” says an authoritative MS. of 1899. In 
1885, after producing Mr. Frazer’s authority as to Brewin in 1884, 
Mr. Howitt, being now initiated in the Kurnai mysteries, describes 
their doctrine about Mungun-ngaur, “ Father Ours,” or “Our 
Father.” After quoting the moral and ritual ordinances under the 
protection of “ Father Ours,” Mr. Howitt writes, “I venture to 
assert that it can no longer be maintained that the Australians 
have no belief which can be called religious, that is, in the sense 
of beliefs which govern tribal and individual morality under a 
supernatural sanction.” (J.4.J., 1885, p. 459.) “ When I 
wrote of Brewin,” says Mr. Howitt, referring to his account 
cited by Mr. Frazer, “I was not aware of the doctrines as to 
Mungun-ngaur. These the Kurnai carefully concealed from me till 
I learned them in the Jeraeil,” or mysteries. What Mr. Howitt 
then learned Mr. Frazer does not quote. Yet surely Mr. Howitt’s 
evidence improves with his extended information, and he tells us that 
what he says about Mungun-ngaur applies to Baiame and to Dara- 
mulun; among the tribes, I suppose, where Daramulun is not a 
subordinate, but a superior person. (J.A.1., 1885, p. 312, et seq.) 

I confess that I do not quite see why Mr. Frazer omits Mr. 
Howitt’s later evidence, though doubtless he has good reasons for so 
doing. It entirely, at all events, contradicts Mr. Frazer’s theory. 
These savages have not sought religion to procure creature comforts, 
their magic having proved a dismal failure. Their being, “ Father 
Ours,” or Daramulun (who, in some tribes, is not supreme, but under 
Baiame), answers to their moral needs, not to their physical wants. 
These ideas are inculcated, not at large, but only in the mysteries, 
which, I conceive, are unlikely to be arranged “ to please and surprise 
the whites,’”’ as whites are not admitted. 

For the theory of borrowing ideas from missionaries, Mr. Frazer 
cites Mr. Curr. What is Mr. Howitt’s opinion? I have reason to 
believe that it is, or recently was, that these religious ideas are 
unborrowed, which is also the opinion of Waitz. An old Kamilaroi 
black fellow, not destitute of logic, was asked lately by Mrs. Langloh- 
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Parker whether the being revered by his tribe, Baiame, was not 
borrowed from the missionary teaching? He said, “ In that case, 
the young men would know most about Baiame, but about Baiame 
they know nothing”: so Mrs. Langloh-Parker writes to me. In the 
Nineteenth Century (January, 1899), I discuss the theory of borrow- 
ing in religion. By the evidence of dates (things delightful to meet 
in this field of conjecture), I demonstrated (as I believe), that 
certain savage deities, said to be borrowed from missionaries, were 
extant before missionaries arrived. Among these beings was the 
Australian Baiame. As far as I am aware this contention still 
awaits a reply.! 

There exists, in fact, a great mass of evidence, of various quality, 
some valueless, some not négligeable, for Australian religion.2 The 
problem of the nature of that religion is not solved in Mr. Frazer’s 
note, of which I have given the substance, for Mr. Frazer does not 
refer to Mr. Howitt’s later evidence. 

There are two difficulties in Mr. Frazer’s way. First, there is the 
testimony of Mr. Howitt, and of many other qualified observers, to 
an unborrowed Australian religion, meeting speculative and moral, 
not mere physical wants. Next, there is Mr. Frazer’s own logic— 
man, by his hypothesis, is driven to religion by the failure of magic 
to bring rain, for instance, and to provide food supplies. But that 
failure is most abundantly conspicuous in the parched and barren 
regions of Central Australia, where magic, we are told, is universal, 
and religion is entirely unknown. ‘There, of course, magic being 
palpably defeated, religion ought, on Mr. Frazer’s theory, to be “a 
quiet haven after a tempestuous voyage” (i. 77). The reverse, he 
says, is the case. On the other hand, in South-Eastern Australia, 
“the germs of religion ” ought to be absent, for “ the more plentiful 
supply of food, due to the greater fertility of the soil,’ must prove, 
to the naked thinker, that /4’s magic is a conspicuous success (vol. i., 
p- 72, note 1). But here, again, facts contradict Mr. Frazer's theory, 
and he even attributes the development of germs of religion to the 
very cause which, by his hypothesis, should make religion superfluous, 
“namely, a more plentiful supply of food due to the greater fertility 
of the soil.” But these are precisely, in his theory, the circumstances 
which, by proving the success of magic, should prevent men from “a 

(1) Perhaps I may also be allowed to refer to my Making of Religion (second edition), 
and to my Myth, Ritual, and Religion (second edition). 

(2) In addition to Mr. Howitt’s essays one may cite Mr. Ridley, in Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, 1872, pp. 268-269, and his Gurre Kamilaroi, 1856; with Mrs. 
Langloh-Parker’s two volumes of Australian Legendary Tales; Mr. Hales’s United 
States Exploring Expedition (Ethnography and Philology), p. 110 (1840); Mr. Eyre’s 
Australia, vol. ii, pp. 355-357 (1845); Mr. Roth’s North West Central Australian 
Aborigines, cf. Mul-ka-ri, ‘*a benevolent omnipresent supernatural being . . . who 
makes everything which the blacks caunot otherwise account for; he is a gool 
beneficent person .. ,’’ pp. 14, 36, 116, 153, 158, 165. 
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tardy recognition of the inherent falseness and barrenness of magic” 
(i., 75). 

Finally, is there, after all, not a trace of religion, even in 
Central Australia? Mr. Frazer speaks of the belief, there enter- 
tained by children, in “the great spirit, Twanyirika.” His voice is 
heard in the sound of the mystic “ Bule Roarer” (iii., 424). This 
being, in South-Eastern Australia, is Tundun, or, where Daramulun 
is subordinate to Baiame, is Daramulun. A “ great spirit” is rather 
a religious conception. If, in Central Australia, he is only “ane 
bogle of the nourserie,”’ still, there he is; and, of course, has not been 
evolved by man in his disgust at the failure of magic : for there man 
believes utterly in magic. He has been evolved as a bugbear. 

For these reasons, and till the extensive evidence for Australian 
religion has been collected and analyzed, I fear that I cannot accept 
Mr. Frazer’s theory of the origin of religion, any more than his 
theory that probably the runaway slave of Aricia “ lived and died as 
an incarnation of the supreme Aryan god, whose life was in the 
mistletoe, or Golden Bough” (iii., 457). The facts, in Virgil’s 
account of the branch of gold, seem to me to prove that it was not 
mistletoe. And the later evidence of Mr. Howitt, and of many 
others, seems to me to make against Mr. Frazer’s theory of the 
psychological and physical conditions which drove man into the 
quiet haven of religion." 

A. Lanse. 
(1) Sceptics have doubted whether mistletoe ever grows on the oak-tree. But I 


gather from Sir Herbert Maxwell's Memories of the Months (second series) that the 
thing is not unexampled. 
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GREAT ARMIES AND THEIR COST. 


Oxer of the most powerful arguments in the mouths of those who 
resist the increase of our army is, that judged by what it costs in 
comparison to other armies, it should be sufficient for our national 
needs. There is no doubt that at first sight our military expenditure 
even under normal conditions, must appear considerable. Its costli- 
ness has been denounced again and again; the figures alone, as 
quoted by out-and-out economists, have served to secure retrenchment 
in times past, and may now, so soon as the present agitation dies 
down, prevent that thorough revision of our military institutions 
which has been so vociferously demanded, and to which all in the 
present temper of the nation are ready to agree. It may be useful, 
therefore, to look into some of the figures, to examine the items of 
outlay at home and abroad, so far as the facts are forthcoming, and 
see how far complaint is justified; to enquire whether, in fact, the 
comparison between our own and foreign Army Budgets is generally 
in favour of the latter. Possibly by going through the various heads 
of service, the necessities imposed by the varying conditions of the 
respective armies, and the uses for which they exist, we may come to 
some conclusion as to whether we pay more for a worse, or at least 
numerically inferior, article. 

It must be premised, however, that the full facts of army expendi- 
ture are not very easy to obtain, and even where they are forthcoming 
they do not always afford an exact standard of comparison. With us 
the Army Estimates annually presented to Parliament cover every 
item of outlay, for example, from regimental pay of all ranks and 
categories to horse-hire fer transport purposes and the maintenance of 
signal stations. In many, if not most, foreign countries, the Army 
Budget does not represent the sum total spent on military services. 
Thus we know that in France the vast sums required for fortification and 
armament on the eastern frontier have been dealt with separately. In 
Germany the annual army expenditure does not include the payments 
for pensions which are met by a special Invalids’ Fund, the capital of 
which was formed from the French indemnity after the war of 1870-1. 
Nor, again, is the cost of pensions a part of the sum voted annually in 
Austria-Hungary for military purposes. It is the same in Russia, 
where indeed great reticence is shown with regard to the Army 
Kstimates; the amount is published, but with no detailed statement of 
its distribution, and especially as regards the exact payments for the 
army on the peace establishment. We know, however, that the 
persistent pushing forward of the Trans-Siberian railway has entailed 
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enormous expenditure not included in the Army Budget; the immense 
length of the line and the continual difficulty of keeping it in repair 
from the frequent autumnal floods have greatly added to initial outlay 
in construction. In almost all Continental armies the development of 
artillery and the changes in matériel necessitated by the adoption of 
quick-firing guns in some shape or form has put an increased burthen 
on the several nations apart from current military expenditure. For 
some years past Austria-Hungary has passed an Extraordinary 
Budget to cover the purchase of improved small arms, repeating 
rifles and revolvers, the substitution of smokeless for old-fashioned 
powders, the strengthening of fortified places, and the supply of field 
railway material. The ordinary budget in Japan is no more than 
£2,679,675, which is applied to the cost of the current quotas of men 
and material, but in one year alone (1896-7) there was an Extra- 
ordinary Expenditure of nearly four millions more, half of which 
goes to defray a charge from the late war with China, which is to be 
spread over the six following years to 1901-2. 

The nearest approach to an approximate idea of the comparative 
cost of the principal armies of the world may be arrived at by taking 
the various budgets in the lump and dividing them by the total 
number of men maintained on a peace footing by each nation. 
Taking this principle as a basis of departure we may obtain a rough 
result as to the cost per man per annum of the total peace strength. 
At first sight it appears that this country is far the most heavily 
taxed. Our annual estimates in normal years (and obviously we 
must not take this last year of extravagant effort as a guide), the 
total expenditure was nearly twenty-four millions (£23,817,333) in 
the gross. These were the figures for the years 1899-1900, immedi- 
ately antecedent to the Boer war that is to say, and after due 
deductions for “ appropriations in aid,”’ which are contributions paid 
into or credited to the military exchequer by other Public Depart- 
ments, from Colonial Revenues, by the Indian Government, discharges 
by purchase, fines, hospital stoppages, the sale of cast animals and 
various miscellaneous receipts. These amount to several millions, 
and when the total is deducted we get the net estimate for 1899-1900 
at £20,617,200. 

Now if we pursue the method suggested above and divide this last- 
named sum by the number of regular troops (all ranks and arms) 
serving with the colours at home and abroad as estimated for those 
years, namely, 184,853, exclusive of India, the quotient comes out at 
the enormous amount of £111 per head for every soldier in the ranks 
of the army. The contrast with the same result with the figures 
obtained by the same process in other armies is stupendous. In 
France we have a budget of just twenty-five millions, a peace 
strength of 600,000 men, and a cost per head of a little more than 
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£40 ; in Germany, where the ordinary budget runs to twenty-six 
millions, the cost per head in a grand total of 612,000 men runs out at 
£42 per annum ; in Russia, where, however, the figures given are not 
entirely trustworthy, the cost per head is £35, the general totals being 
an annual budget of thirty-two millions and a supposed peace strength 
of 896,000 ; in Austria-Hungary it is £48, according to one set of 
figures, those provided for 1899-1900 in the excellent work of Major 
Lauth, of the French Staff, namely, a budget of £17,540,000 and a 
strength of 363,000; while another set of earlier date, obtained from 
our Intelligence Department, puts the cost per head at £34, on a 
basis of £12,594,590 and the same strength, the difference being no 
doubt attributable to Extraordinary Expenditure already mentioned ; 
in Italy we have £40 per head, the calculation following a budget of 
ten millions and a peace strength of 226,285; in Japan the charge 
has more than doubled, and from a yearly charge of £12 per head 
has gone up to £29, the increase being greatly due, as stated, to 
appropriations to cover the outlay of the late war, and a great develop- 
ment of military strength; Spain conversely is saddled with great 
surplusage of officers and men since the loss of her possessions beyond 
sea, and she cannot maintain her 87,600 men for less than five millions, 
or a cost of £66 per head; last of all Switzerland, whose integrity is 
practically guaranteed by the Powers, and whose army is maintained 
solely for defensive purposes, having but little prospect of external 
war, has at command a force of 221,350 trained men easily mobilised, 
at the price of just under a million yearly, which runs out at just 
£4 4s. per head. 

In this calculation, which for the reasons given is somewhat 
arbitrary, and used solely as a means of comparison, no account has 
been taken of the peace establishments of animals, the horses and 
mules so expensive to purchase and keep, the cost of which are 
included in the credits quoted for the general army. The normal (or 
peace) establishment of horses and mules with us is 24,000, which 
includes riding and draught, the troopers of horse and field artillery, 
cavalry, and engineer trains, the gun teams, the transport animals 
of the Army Service Corps and the regimental carts, while a reserve 
of 14,000 is maintained for a small registration fee of £7,000 per 
annum. Trance maintains in peace time, 146,000 horses; Germany, 
120,000; Russia, 156,000; Austria-Hungary, 65,000; Italy, 
45,000 ; Japan, 9,000; Spain, 16,000; and Switzerland can dispose 
of 4,000 horses, lent out, so to speak, to the individual cavalry man 
who is, however, bound to deposit in the federal Treasury a sum 
equivalent to half the value of his horse, which he is bound to feed 
except when called for training, but which he may use for his own 
private purposes at all other times. When the man passes finally 
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into the Landsturm, at the end of ten years that is to say, the horse 
becomes his own property absolutely. 

At first sight it seems as though the British regular soldier is the 
costly product of an imperfect and extravagant system. Some 
correction, or at least, some explanation should, however, be applied 
to the foregoing figures. No account has been taken of any but the 
regular forces, the commissioned officers and enlisted soldiers who are 
bound to serve the Queen wherever and whenever they may be called 
upon. But there are other units in the national array, units in 
receipt of pay, such as it is, often no more than retaining fees, but 
still pay, and it may be fairly claimed that they should therefore be 
counted in the peace establishment. Thus there was the First Class 
Army Reserve, as it stood before the war, the 90,000 men for whom 
the Army Estimates in 1899-1900 provided £761,000. Next, the 
Militia in that same year, took £571,000 for bounty, enlistment 
expenses, pay when embodied for training; so too the Yeomanry 
Cavalry, the nucleus of that fine body of men who so nobly responded 
to the country’s call last winter, which usually costs £75,000, and 
last of all, the Volunteers receiving public grants in aid of efficiency 
to the extent of £624,200, in normal years. Except in the case of 
Switzerland, the foreign budgets deal only with men in the first line 
during peace, and no part of the money goes to cadres not called up 
and reserves of any class. We, on the other hand, for a comparatively 
small annual charge, maintain a very large additional force in or very 
near the first line, and we are surely entitled to take credit for their 
numbers wholly, or in part, when estimating the cost per head. 

It will be well to pause for one moment to make this point good : 
namely, that the reserves and auxiliaries are so near the first line as 
to be included in it. The experience of last year proves that the 
First Class Army Reserve responded so promptly and so easily when 
recalled to the colours that it is practically what it should have been 
originally called, a large contingent on furlough, but still on the active 
list. Take the facts of the last mobilisation as they occurred. In the 
first instance it was announced by Royal Proclamation that 25,000 
reservists were wanted, and on the 7th October, 1899, the necessary 
notices were issued to all individuals. The result was watched with 
deep anxiety, especially by those who were mainly responsible for 
the system. A week passed with somewhat meagre returns, by 
Monday the 16th, only a third of the quota summoned had rejoined. 
Something like failure was anticipated. The truth was, the bulk of 
the men postponed their coming in till the last moment for reasons of 
their own, the settlement of private affairs, the wish to bid farewell 
to their friends, a little perhaps to “have a fling” before again 
putting on their harness. On the 17th, the last date, every barrack 
was crowded, and the situation had completely changed; all had 
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rejoined but a small fraction under four per cent. presumably of men 
abroad or on the seas, most of whom eventually appeared. Not less 
remarkable than the readiness to rejoin was the successful working of the 
machinery which delivered the reservists at the ports for embarkation 
to South Africa. On the 20th October, Hildyard’s Brigade, 5,000 
strong, started from Southampton, half of them reservists, who in 
three days had been clothed, equipped, armed, passed on from their 
depdts to regimental head-quarters and had taken their places in the 
ranks. Other bodies followed in quick succession, and by the 23rd, 
sixteen days from the order to mobilise, 22,000 reservists, fine well- 
grown stalwart men, who had lost little of their training and none of 
their soldierly qualities, had come in from civil life and were 
incorporated in the first line. Such men it must be admitted really 
belonged to it, and we may hope that in the future they or their 
successors will be equally ready to do their duty. 

Whether or not we can commend a system by which a regiment 
is unable to take the field until stiffened by its reservists is not the 
point here. I only desire to show that the reservist can be included 
in the total array. There is much to be said on the other question 
but the arguments, for and against, trench upon another branch of 
the great subject of our military constitution. In no army, not even 
in the conscripted, which with most European nations is recruited 
with men in their twentieth year, are all individuals ready to take 
the field on mobilisation. Quite-a third, yearly, are immature or im- 
perfectly trained and cannot march with the fighting line. With us 
the proportion is larger from causes that are inevitable under our 
voluntary system and the constant fluctuations in the supply of recruits. 
So long as it is uncertain how many men will be obtained we must meet 
the yearly demand by special enlistment and tampering with the 
standard in age and development, with the result that a strong per- 
centage of temporarily inefficients will always be present with the 
colours. This point, the evanescent character of the imperfection, is how- 
ever frequently overlooked or misappreciated by the critics of our army 
system. It was necessary to substitute strong men ‘or striplings at the 
outset of the war, but great numbers, 70 or 80 per cent. of the latter 
have since come to maturity and gone out, drafted into the fighting line. 

The Militia and Volunteers to a lesser degree, but still of their 
own motion, effectively and patriotically have established their right 
to be considered part and parcel of the offensive as well as the 
defensive forces of the Empire. We have but to think of the Militia 
battalions embodied for service in the Mediterranean, Egypt, and 
at the base really far beyond it and actually in the front, of the 
incessant replenishment of the fighting line by drafts from the 
Militia and the Militia Reserve. Or again, of the Volunteer Com- 
panies formed in the territorial districts and passed on to their regular 
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regiments, or of the City Imperial Volunteers who fought shoulder 
to shoulder with the regular troops in the field. The most strongly 
emphasised and prominent fact of this last war is that there is no 
real distinction or difference between the constituent elements of the 
British army. All alike are available, all stand more or less in the 
first line and within reach, under the pressure of any extraordinary 
crisis. The reinforcements they supply are by no means to be 
despised, numerically ; they are worth all the money spent upon them, 
which is surely not excessive. If we look back to the figures already 
quoted, it will be seen that little more than a million provides this very 
considerable accession of armed strength. The fixed establishment of 
the Militia is 136,230, including the forces raised and maintained in 
the Channel Islands, Malta,and Bermuda; the Yeomanry in 1899-1901 
was 11,891; and there were 264,833, of whom 224,500 “ efficients” 
and for whom capitation grants were allowed, in the Volunteers. 

Recapitulating, the whole of the personnel paid by the State, under 
very various and of course not co-equal conditions of service, although 
generally available, stands as follows :— 





Regular forces. . ° 176,309 
Ist Class Army Reserve. 90,000 
Militia . . ° ° 129,572 
a Channel Islands . 3,996 

ee Malta and Bermuda 2,732 
Yeomanry . ° , . 11,891 
Volunteers . ; . ‘ 264,833 
679,333 


(It should be added that the discrepancy between the 176,309 given 
on the first line, and the 184,853 regulars already accepted as the 
total, is explained in the fact that a portion of the latter serve as 
permanent staff with Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers, and is in- 
cluded in their figures.) 

If, then, there be any value in the reasoning put forward, we must 
use a very much larger divisor in calculating the comparative cost 
per head. It may be admitted that the figures are rather gross than 
net; that we cannot count upon all to a man, but even with a 
sufficiently large allowance, the balance, with all deductions, must 
reach 600,000. Dividing this into the total of £20,617,200, the 
cost of the army in 1899-1900, we obtain the result of £33 per head, 
a very marked difference to the £111 of the first calculation. Some 
may contend that we are not justified in adding any reserves to the 
general array of peace strength for the purpose of making comparison 
with corresponding establishments in foreign armies. But reserves 
borne on peace estimates and within immediate call are surely 
tangible items fairly admissible in the calculation of charge. Viewed 
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in this light, the outlay no longer shows as excessive, or, at least, 
out of all proportion to others. Moreover, whatever it may be, we 
have known the worst ; there has been no juggling with figures, no 
margins, no secret appropriations of funds derived from other sources 
for needs undoubtedly military, yet not set down in the Army Budgets. 
The whole of the moneys voted by Parliament have been published 
and accounted for as approved and passed through the Exchequer. 
Our financial system may not be the best conceivable, but it is honest 
and punctiliously exact. The annual estimates show to a penny, 
item by item, the entire burthen to be borne. 

Brief reference has been made to the omission of certain charges from 
Continental Army Budgets. Conversely other expenses have to be met 
by us which are peculiar to our service. Among the first is the pay- 
ment of pensions, which is so often provided for apart, and can never 
reach an exorbitant figure in a conscripted army. Our “ non-effective 
services,” as they are called, constitute a heavy item. The expres- 
sion is made up of many branches, and includes half-pay, retired 
pay, pensions for wounds, widows’ pensions and gratuities, compas- 
sionate allowances, the maintenance of Chelsea Hospital and Kilmain- 
ham, rewards for distinguished service, and compensations under the 
Act for the abolition of ‘‘ Purchase.” The grant for “ retired pay ” is 
considerable, and amounts to £1,339,900 ; a direct legacy this of ‘“ pur- 
chase,” that much-abused system regulating the sale of commissions, 
a system rightly condemned as illogical and indefensible, but which, 
nevertheless, largely, if not entirely, relieved the State of the cost of 
providing retiring allowances to the bulk of regimental officers. The 
change however desirable brought increased expenses in its train. 
It soon became clear that promotion was checked, and there was an 
ever accumulating body of old officers at the top, for whom special 
rules must be devised, with special offers backed by special age 
penalties so as to prevent stagnation in the upper ranks. The result 
has been a permanent charge upon the Army Estimates and on a 
scale far above any in force in Continental armies. Other burthens 
peculiar to ourselves are to be found in the Estimates, such as the 
expenditure on transport, land, coastwise and by sea, which even in 
normal years amounts to £700,000; this is the inevitable consequence 
of keeping garrisons all over the world, the demands made for the 
constant movement of troops to and from stations at home and 
abroad, a burthen escaped by the nations who work within the ring 
fence of their home frontier, or, at worst, maintain but small estab- 
lishments beyond sea. 

No exact comparison is possible between a conscripted and a volun- 
tary army such as ours, nor can any accurate account be taken of cost 
which is real but non-apparent. Where the whole manhood of a nation 
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much greater wages in trades, handicrafts, and professions, of which 
so many are capable, there must be a corresponding loss in national 
productiveness. So we cannot well complain if the expenditure on 
personnel is higher with us than on the Continent; on the contrary 
we gain, for the reason given, in the comparison. After all, the 
actual outlay on purely military, personal grounds has not been 
excessive hitherto. There must undoubtedly be an enormous in- 
crease in the near future, enough, indeed, to horrify the economist, 
and drive our prudent, not to say parsimonious, Treasury to despair, 
if even a tithe of the many counsels of perfection put forward are 
adopted. But we have no great reason to rail at past expenditure on 
the fighting force; the waste, if any can be proved, must be sought in 
the administrative methods that keep the army up, and not always in 
the highest state of efficiency or readiness for war. If we examine some 
of the heads of service separately, we shall see that as regards the 
troops themselves we get a good deal for our money. Thus the pay 
for 184,853 men of all ranks in 1899-1900 was no more than 
six millions and a quarter, of which only £4,757,950 was chargeable 
on account of the rank and file, and this runs out at about £34 per 
head per annum. This means more than mere regimental pay ; it 
includes deferred pay due for service on British or Indian establish- 
ments, extra pay of all kind for special duties on works, at musketry, 
guonery, gymnastics, prizes for skill at arms, good conduct pay, and 
so forth. Cost of provisions averages a little under £12 per head, 
and that of clothing £6, so that the total annual cost of maintenance— 
to pay, feed, and clothe each individual soldier—entails an outlay of 
just one pound per week; the actual price, or if anything a little 
under, of unskilled labour in the open market. The recruiting ser- 
geunt is, however, handicapped in his competition with other em- 
picyers ; the work the latter offer is at home and with no more than 
ordinary risks, the soldier knows that in “taking the shilling” he 
ninist face exile often in lethal climates and carrying his life in his hand. 

It may be well to emphasise this interesting and notable fact 
that at the very highest computation of cost, as set forth some 
time back, namely, of £111 per head for each regular soldier, the 
man himself does not take half that amount, even without seeking 
credit for reserves and auxiliaries as they have been called, which 
would bring the average down to £33: If we add the pay of 
officers, £1,400,000, to the expenditure on rank and file, the balance 
remaining amounts to quite half the estimates, some ten and a half 
millions, all of it spent in impersonal and administrative services. 
There may be room for economy here, but no one yet has achieved it, 
although many aave tried. Time after time some ardent spirit, some 
eager financial reformer at the War Office, has resolved to reduce the 
Army Estimates in this the one safe direction, and has invariably failed. 
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If any saving has been effected, it has been in the simple but danger- 
ous expedient of diminishing strength, in reducing men, and cutting 
down stores. What this has cost when the great pressure came we 
have lately seen. We have had to wage a great war with a small army 
possessing but limited means and appliances. There is much talk of the 
lessons of this Boer war. The first and chief is apt to be neglected 
by side issues such as the specious excuse that our errors have been 
administrative, and that salvation is to be sought in a re-shuffling of 
the cards, a reconstitution of the War Office, a change in procedure. 
An expert committee has just been appointed to put our military 
institutions on a business footing; its members are reputed men of 
sound practical common sense ; and if only they are resolute to speak 
their minds, they will surely tell us that however perfect a trading 
system may be contrived, it is valueless without ample stock and 
capital. Our War Office system, as a matter of fact, is by no means 
bad, or at least it is good enough if only it has sufficient to work 
upon. The gist and essence of so-called army reform is to keep up 
in future and at all times a defensive-offensive force adequate to 
our requirements. Failing this, all our recent experience will be 
utterly wasted and thrown away. There can be no reform. 

The logical and inevitable outcome of all this is the plain truism 
that if we are to have a good army we must pay for it, pay, that 
is to say, the price it costs us, and make the best of the bargain. It 
may be higher or lower than that of our neighbours, but that is out- 
side the question. Every nation has its own needs, its own con- 
ditions, and none, perhaps, has to deal with such vast and compli- 
cated responsibilities as ours, which, moreover, are constantly on the 
increase. We can have no hope of doing things cheaper. Our army, 
by its nature and constitution, must be dear, and everything points 
to growing costliness. Greater numbers must be needed as our 
Empire extends day by day; now and for some time to come, South 
Africa and the newly annexed territories will make continuous 
demands upon our strength only to be met by locking up there a 
standing army of occupation of 40,000 men or more, drawn from 
forces already overpressed in ordinary regular duties elsewhere. 
With the necessity for increase we must face the difficulty of ever- 
present ‘ shortage” in the raw material. Recruits in normal times 
have been always scarce; just now or of late, during the war-fever, 
they have been plentiful enough; but the supply will assuredly 
dwindle away when the war is over, unless stimulated and kept 
alive. In the opinion of experts, of officers, the really knowledge- 
able men who have been intimately associated with troops at the 
front, a strong feeling of repulsion against the military service is 
abroad in South Africa. Small blame to our thrice gallant long- 
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Crimean, or that in the Peninsula, but brimful of hardship, of 
humiliation even, with little or no set-off or relaxation. The force, 
to a man, has become stale, exhausted, sick with hope long deferred 
of peace, or an even remote prospect of return. The reservists who 
so promptly came forward in the hour of need are especially sore and 
dissatisfied, and although it would be paying a poor compliment to 
their patriotic spirit to assert that they would show less alacrity if 
called out again before the expiration of their terms of service, 
nevertheless each man will be a centre of interest and authority in 
his own home and circle, and the experience of the veteran who 
survived the battles on the Tugela, Paardeberg, and Diamond Hill 
to be kept on indefinitely in the “accursed country” will hardly 
encourage recruiting. 

The voluntary system has always been a precarious method of 
supply, and if we are to continue to rely upon it we must look the 
real facts in the face. Never yet has it provided with regularity and 
certainty the full quota annually required even under normal demands. 
The result has been a reduction of standard in age and physique, and 
the enlistment of those immature lads who take time and rations to 
develop into effective soldiers. If unequal hitherto (before the war), 
a fortiori, the supply will fall still farther short of increased require- 
ments. How are the larger numbers to be obtained? It is the old 
alternative between coercion or persuasion, between compulsion or 
higher inducements. The day may come when conscription on the 
Continental model, or some modification of it, will be forced upon us; 
we may be obliged willy nilly to surrender individual independence, 
to give the most receptive years of young life to military service in 
all climes and countries, to stand shoulder to shoulder in defence of 
Great and Greater Britain. The call, if made on clearly seen 
imperative grounds, will be met, that we may take as sure. But until 
then, until the supreme occasion, how shall we fill our ranks? Only 
by raising our bid, by adding to those terrible estimates which econo- 
mists denounce already as bloated and excessive, but which will bear 
considerable increase before they reach the weight a universal blood- 
tax would impose. By paying more we shall probably secure a better 
recruit, tap a higher stratum of supply, and thereby gain in every 
way, greater affluence in supply, greater intelligence in the men 
obtained, men easier to handle, more apt in training, readier to learn, 
better behaved. The whole tone of the service would be raised; it 
would be an honour to belong to it, the greatest possible penalty 
would be expulsion from it, and it should be purged altogether of bad 
characters. If we can approach a military millennium of this sort, 
avoiding conscription, but obtaining the right article in sufficient 
quantity, we may accept the additional cost, the greatly enlarged 
estimates, ungrudgingly. 
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Increased expenditure is inevitable in other directions, and this we 
had better accept at once with the best grace at command. It is not 
only that the recruiting agencies must be empowered to offer better 
terms, to hold their own against other employers of labour, to secure 
the full-grown wage-earning man. More money must be spent in 
the development of efficiency, physical and professional. There 
must be more training, more mancuvres; more ground must be 
available for practical instruction. Again, we must not lag behind 
in the field of science; the latest processes must be adopted, the 
newest guns, the latest invented explosives, and our storehouses must 
never be depleted through the cheese-paring economies that year after 
year have commonly neglected to fill them and maintain ample 
reserves Of material. One last much-needed reform may alone tarry 
by the way, because it rests on justice rather than urgency. The pay 
of the body of officers will be the last item of increased expenditure, 
because, forsooth, the supply is said to be constant, and even in excess 
of demand. Such an argument is unworthy of a great nation. It is 
supported, too, by many misleading statements, such as that the ways 
of life are extravagant, that an officer’s pay would serve if his 
expenses were on a more moderate scale. The fact remains that 
the remuneration given is much the same now as in the reign of 
Queen Anne. Its worst evil is not so much in the early stages of an 
officer’s career, when, as in all the liberal professions, the assistance of 
friends is very generally necessary. The young and briefless barrister, 
the doctor who is waiting patients and practice, also sorely needs 
private means, but when he begins to get on it is with good prospects ; 
he can make a living and a good deal more, with good management 
and even moderate brain power. There are no prizes for the military 
officer except in the very highest grades, and then only few and far 
between. He may rise to positions of great trust and responsibility 
without securing a competence. The colonel commanding a regiment, 
saddled as he is with the many expenses that appertain to the post, is 
paid no more than 17s. per diem, with 3s. a day added when in 
actual command. By the time the officer reaches the rank of colonel 
he is forty years of age and more. It cannot well be said that the 
inducements offered or the rewards accorded to those who bear the 
Queen’s commission are of a very substantial kind. 
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NEARLY six years ago Lord Salisbury was restored to power at the 
head of the largest majority in the House of Commons which had 
been returned since 1832. The General Election of 1895 was, in 
some respects, perhaps, the most remarkable since Pitt had overthrown 
the coalition between Fox and North. Mr. Gladstone had denounced 
Home Rule in passionate language; had allied himself with a con- 
spiracy against our power in Ireland; and having shattered to atoms 
the Liberal party, and fought against the Executive Government, in 
its efforts to maintain order and law in Ireland, had twice endeavoured, 
by his Home Rule measures, to break up the unity of the Three 
Kingdoms, and, in Ireland, to give a free rein to anarchy. England 
had twice repudiated this fatal policy ; the nation felt profound, and 
loudly expressed, relief when the House of Lords rejected the ill- 
starred Bill of 1893 ; and when it had become apparent that Ireland 
made no complaint, and Unionism had become supreme in the State, 
a malign influence had seemed removed from our domestic politics. 
The prospect for Ireland, though clouded and marred by the unfortu- 
nate results of the last fifteen years, gave promise, at least, of a more 
auspicious future. An agrarian revolution had, indeed, taken place, 
completely subverting the land system, and reducing it to a chaos 
full of mischief and danger. The Irish landed gentry had been 
sacrificed to agitation of the very worst kind, in the supposed interest 
of the occupiers of the soil, if really with questionable advantage 
to the class as a whole. In a country mainly dependent on the 
land, that great source of wealth had been placed in a pernicious 
mortmain, and artificially kept out of commerce ; throughout the chief 
sphere of landed relations contracts had been universally annulled by 
law, and political economy trampled under foot; and, as the actual 
result, divisions of class—the worst feature in the social life of Ireland 
—had increased ; the seeds of baleful demoralisation had been sown 
far and near; and, whatever may be said, agriculture had begun to 
decline, and the progress of a better time had been sharply arrested. 
But the conspiracy hatched by Fenianism in the Far West, to which 
Mr. Gladstone in an evil hour had succumbed, had, for the present, 
been scotched, if not slain; it was incapable, as affairs stood, of doing 
much mischief ; and if it had wrought havoc in the Irish land, and 
made the lives of thousands of peasants wretched, it had completely 
failed to attain its real end. Parnell, its master spirit, had disap- 
peared from the scene ; his chief adherents were split into two savage 
factions, destroying any influence they had by their squalid discords, 
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as has so often been seen in Irish history ; it had ceased to receive 
support from its only large paymasters, the Drish Wor/d and the 
Clan-na-Gael ; the Irish peasantry and priesthood, never devoted to it 
at heart, were fast falling away. Agrarian crime had sunk to the 
lowest ebb, even in “ boycotting,” one of its worst and its most subtle 
forms; the property left to the Irish landlord seemed to be reason- 
ably secure ; there was no sign of a movement against the payment 
of rent; toa certain extent the dealing in land had revived. Society 
in Ireland, which had been on its beam ends, was slowly righting 
itself as the tempest subsided. 

In these circumstances a Government absolutely supreme had an 
immense opportunity to carry out in Ireland a constitutional, healing, 
and constructive policy. I quote from a well-known publicaticn, 
nearly of this date: “Ireland demands statesmanship of the first 
order to raise her out of her present condition; large and searching 
reforms have to be yet accomplished ; she has to be wisely and well 
governed ... for she has suffered greatly from the events of the 
last twenty years, politically, economically, and in her social struc- 
ture.”* I shall briefly indicate what, at this conjuncture, was expected 
from our rulers by that thoughtful, enlightened, and sober Irish 
opinion, which, in the corrupted currents of party politics, unhappily 
receives too little attention. The over-representation of Ireland had 
long been an acknowledged fact; she has, taking every conceivable 
test, from twenty to thirty too many members in the House of Com- 
mons ; this illegitimate excess gives the self-styled Nationalists an 
influence to which they have no kind of right, more than proportion- 
ately reduces the power of well-affected Ireland, and, what is even 
more important, makes the representation of Ireland a false index of 
her true sentiments—a mere mockery, delusion, and snare. This 
grave constitutional wrong had been pointed out for years, by no one 
more ably than by Professor Dicey, to whose admirable comments I 
need only refer ; right-minded Irishmen were confident that it would 
soon be redressed. Again, when the Government came into office, 
the celebrated Childers Commission was holding its sittings; it pub- 
lished its Report in 1896; composed though it was mainly of English 
experts, it solemnly announced, almost with one voice, that, taking 
all the materials that could be made available, Ireland, perhaps the 
poorest country in Europe, was overtaxed, practically by England, 
no doubt the richest, at the enormous rate of between two and three 
millions sterling a year, and had been so overtaxed for more than a 
generation of man. No answer has ever been made to this decisive 
sentence ; the attempts at answers that have been made are trifling— 
tinkling cymbals, or empty sounding brass. It is needless to say 
that Ireland was deeply moved, indeed, was united in a claim for 

(1) Ireland, 1798—1898. 
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justice; but, as educated Irishmen who had studied the subject, 
thought that it had not been exhausted in all its bearings, they would 
have been satisfied had the Government set on foot an inquiry, 
thorough, impartial, and complete, and this, as British citizens, they 
had a right to demand. There were, also, at the same time, two 
other questions calling for wise and statesmanlike treatment, that of 
the higher education of the Irish Catholic, as to which Conservative 
politicians of the first rank, and the immense majority of fair-minded 
thinkers, have admitted for many years, that Catholic Ireland has an 
unquestionable and very grave cause of complaint; and, in addition, 
the question of Irish Local Government, which ought to have been 
settled a quarter of a century before, on lines carefully laid down by 
Butt, and which had unfortunately been let drop in 1891-2, in 
deference to sinister Nationalist clamour. On this last question, how- 
ever, men who knew Ireland were fully agreed that the English 
model ought not to be adopted in Irish Local Government, and that 
a due representation on the Local Boards should be secured to pro- 
perty, and especially to property in land. 

Reasonable people in Ireland, I need hardly say, felt that the 
Government, taught by recent experience, would abjure the lazy 
optimism in Irish affairs—too characteristic of British statesmen— 
and would firmly and steadily administer the law. The conspiracy, 
they were well aware, was only dormant ; the leprous distilment of its 
teaching still filled many ears ; its organisation, if secret, still existed ; 
under favourable conditions it might quicken again into life. The 
Government, therefore, they were persuaded, would keep a careful 
eye on it; would nip it in the bud should it throw out fresh shoots ; 
would strike it down should it reappear in a menacing form. At the 
same time, they could not imagine that the rights of property would 
not be upheld in Ireland by the methods known to be required; still 
less that these rights would be sacrificed or ignored to obtain Parlia- 
mentary ease, or to catch a few Nationalist votes. They fully 
expected, too, that Ministers would adopt a generous and remedial 
Irish policy, in a direction they had made a beginning in before. 
From the day of Chesterfield to the present hour, the poverty of 
Ireland had been seen to be her greatest curse, the development of 
her material prosperity had been acknowledged to be her great need, 
and a succession of able thinkers, in the last half-century, had declared 
that, in her peculiar circumstances, this could be only accomplished 
by the State, not left, as in England and Scotland, to private enter- 
prise. Mr. Arthur Balfour had done something in this way by the 
opening of light railways in backward districts, and by the institu- 
tion of the Congested Districts Board ; but, comparatively, this was a 
mere trifle ; it was hoped that an earnest effort would be made to 
“reclaim the long-neglected estate of Ireland” through the agency 
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of the State, especially when it had become known that she had 
been iniquitously and largely overtaxed for a long series of years. 
But of all Irish questions the question of the land was the one to 
which it was hoped the Ministry would address itself in order to 
remove, or, at least, to mitigate, the great and growing evils which had 
effected a vicious transformation of the Irish land system. The 
ruinous legislation of 1881—unhappily aggravated ever since—had 
turned Janded relations in Ireland simply upside down ; had wrested 
his property from the Irish landlord and transferred it to his tenant 
without a shadow of right ; had—proh pudor—consecrated spoliation 
on a vast scale ; had produced throughout the country litigation of the 
very worst kind, demoralisation far-spread and pernicious, and, above 
all, increased dissension of classes; it had created a state of things 
in the Irish land analogous, in important respects, to that created in 
the eighteenth century by the infamous and insensate Penal Code 
of Ireland, and bad administration had made bad laws worse. At 
the same time, it was becoming evident that the system devised to 
lessen these evils, “ Land Purchase,” as it was falsely called, was not 
only failing to do economic good, but was directly causing danger- 
ous social evils; that a policy of bribing could not produce a thriving 
class of peasant owners of land; that it was iniquitous to landlords 
who wished to keep their estates—an immense majority of this order 
of men; that it was separating the occupiers of the Irish soil into a 
pampered minority, and a majority left out in the cold—fat sheep 
in one pen, lean goats in another; above all, that, as men of common 
sense foresaw, it was inevitably leading to a demand for the “‘Com- 
pulsory Purchase” of all the rented Irish land, a scheme of robbery 
without a parallel even in Irish history, and as ill-conceived as it 
was iniquitous. Of course, Irishmen, who understood the subject, 
knew that the Government could not effect wonders, but they cer- 
tainly thought something might be done in this province to diminish 
what was worst and most pernicious. They were confirmed in this 
hope because Conservative statesmen had properly denounced the 
empiricism of 1881, and had just set their faces against a scandalous 
Land Bill, an emanation from the National League, founded on a 
mendacious and one-sided Report. 

Lord Salisbury’s Ministry has, since 1895, been greatly occupied 
by foreign troubles and wars, notably by the harassing conflict in 
South Africa; its attention has necessarily been diverted from 
domestic affairs; this must be taken into account in examining its 
Irish policy. Nevertheless, apart from the enlightened opinion of 
the day, history, I am convinced, will gravely censure much that it has 
left undone and much that it has done in Ireland. I have no desire 
to damn with faint praise, and gladly acknowledge that it has had 
good intentions, that it has even accomplished a certain amount of 
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good, and that, in one respect, it has rightly proceeded on the lines 
before laid down by Mr. Arthur Balfour; it has endeavoured to in- 
crease the material welfare of Ireland, through the agency of the 
State, if only to a small extent. Mr. Horace Plunkett apparently 
thinks himself to be the inventor of a great social reform in Ire- 
land; without dwelling upon a most unlucky appointment, believed 
to be the result of a crooked intrigue, for which he must be held in 
part responsible—an avowed abettor of the “ Plan of Campaign ”’— 
a swindling conspiracy of the basest sort—is not exactly a personage 
to place in high office—he has deeply offended thousands of the best 
men in Ireland, as the issue of the South Dublin election has con- 
clusively proved. Itis improbable that he has studied Berkeley’s 
Querist, but he has acted on the ideas of the great bishop, if these 
are a century and a-half old; he has done something, but as many 
others have done before, to improve the economic state of Ireland by 
teaching the value of self-help and self-reliance in- promoting 
industry. The Agricultural Organisation Society of Ireland, of which 
he is the founder, has applied the principle of co-operation, not 
without success, to increasing the products and the resources of 
the land; its creameries, its poultry, and other agencies, and what 
may be called its agricultural banks, have certainly had beneficent 
results. The Government has wisely followed his lead; the new 
Agricultural Board, of which he is the real head, may effect, possibly 
not a little, in making the main industry of Ireland more fruitful, 
and in developing her resources in different ways. But when Mr. 
Horace Plunkett writes, in a kind of ecstasy, that this “ Balfourian 
amelioration,’ whatever this slang may mean, “is one of the 
greatest policies and, in some respects, the greatest ever tried in Ire- 
land,”* Mr. Arthur Balfour, I suspect, would quietly laugh; he is 
not without a fine sense of irony. This policy is as old as the 
day of the great Duke of Ormonde; it is but a feeble effort in the 
right direction; it merely touches the fringe of a great subject. 
The assistance, and the unstinted assistance, of the State.is required 
in Ireland as it has long been in France, for many public works of 
supreme importance—for example for the due regulation and the 
extension of her railway system—on which Thomas Drummond 
was bent more than sixty years ago—for the drainage of her great 
river basins, and generally for her main arterial drainage, much 
injured by legislation since 1881, and until this is done, and done by 
the State, Ireland will not be even launched on the course of material 
progress. 

In every other respect the policy of the Government in Ireland 
has either been a feeble hand-to-mouth policy or has been a policy of 
positive mistakes; it has erred on the side of omission and on that of 





(1) The Nineteenth Century, December, 1900. 
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commission. No fair-minded person ought to hawk at syllables ; it 
is hard to throw in Mr. Gerald Balfour’s teeth the phrase of “ killing 
Home Rule with kindness,” that is of “killing Irish Unionism with 
unkindness,’—Sir Edward Carson’s version proved to be the true 
one, by recent events. Nor is Mr. Gerald Balfour to be made a scape- 
goat for Irish legislation and administration now widely con- 
demned ; he is less responsible than colleagues in higher office. But 
let us take, one by one, the questions with respect to Ireland which 
it was hoped would be settled, in some measure at least, by the 
Ministry, consistently with right and justice. The excessive repre- 
sentation of Ireland, and the evils this has caused, have been 
acknowledged by most of the statesmen in office; but absolutely 
nothing has been done to redress this wrong ; very ominous hints have 
been dropped that the attempt cannot be made, regard being had to 
British party needs, and there has been an obvious tendency, in this 
matter, to defer to Nationalist vehemence and to avoid trouble. 
Justice is therefore to be denied to Irish loyalty, and Irish disaffection 
is to retain illegitimate power ; politics are not an affair of principle, 
but a shuffle of the cards; a grave constitutional iniquity is to 
continue, because it may possibly affect the distribution of votes in 
Great Britain, be not favourable to mere Conservative prospects, and 
exasperate what John Bright called “the Rebel Irish party.” 
Take, again, the question of the over taxation of Ireland: I pass by 
the arguments of Ministers, in which they evidently do not believe, 
urged against the Report of the Childers Commission; they have 
abandoned the position they had taken, by making trifling concessions, 
utterly inadequate, as these are, to meet the requirements of the case. 
The Government pledged itself to appoint another Commission 
designed to ascertain the whole truth in this province; the terms pro- 
posed were hardly fair to Ireland; but reasonable Irishmen would 
have acquiesced; the Government has not redeemed this pledge, 
because Nationalists, eager to keep a grievance alive, had no real 
desire to see the question settled. Or, turn to the question of edu- 
cation in Ireland: Lord Cadogan has properly set inquiries on foot 
with respect to education of a primary and secondary kind; but, as 
regards the education of Irish Catholics of the better classes, where 
Catholic Ireland is plainly and greatly wronged—Mr. Arthur Balfour 
has candidly acknowledged the fact—his eloquent and earnest 
speeches do him infinite credit—the Government has been silent, 
and has done nothing. It has been alleged that the Cabinet is 
divided in mind on this subject ; and that it is sufficient to say, in 
reply to the Irish Catholic claim, that it must, for the present, keep 
the question “open”; but it was this kind of trifling nearly 
caused a revolution in Ireland in 1829, and this is not the way to 
deal with a most important question. It is difficult, too, to believe 
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that, in this matter, a large majority of the Ministers are not on the 
side of justice, and could not induce a minority to agree with its 
views ; I shall only add, would a question be left open should Protes- 
tant England make a demand generally admitted to be right and 
well-founded, as unequivocally as Catholic Ireland has made it ? 
Passing from what the Government has left undone to what it has 
done, let us see how it has dealt with Irish Local Government. The 
Irish Grand Juries, composed of the leading landed gentry, had 
administered local affairs very well during a period of more than 
seventy years at least; but the system was a relic of the Protestant 
ascendency of a bygone age—as I have said, it ought to have been 
long ago abolished. The Ministry took up this question in 1898, 
after having dropped it six years before; it was not blind to 
some of the dangers a great change would involve; by an ingenious 
distribution of the local rates it provided safeguards against the 
plunder of the Irish landlords, on which the Nationalists were 
avowedly intent; it may here be said that this provision, and a 
reform tardily made in the apportionment of the rent charge in lieu 
of tithe, was not, as has been mendaciously alleged, “iniquitous bribes 
to a bad class of men,” but measures of necessary precaution and of 
the simplest justice. But the Government made a grave mistake in 
this matter; setting the warnings of its true friends in Ireland at 
nought, it fashioned its Bill mainly on the English model—that is, 
on essentially a democratic basis; it did not take care that the landed 
gentry should have a full and permanent representation on the local 
boards it was bringing into existence. The present shadow of tem- 
porary representation is a mere sham—the results were only what 
was to be expected. Following the counsels given by Parnell 
many years ago, the Nationalist democracy has gained absolute control 
over the local boards in by far the greatest part of Ireland; the landed 
gentry in Ulster still have seats on the county, district, and other 
councils, but the landed gentry in the southern provinces have been 
excluded from them. Property, therefore, and especially property in 
land, has throughout Leinster, Munster, and Connaught little or no 
influence in local affairs; this is an absolutely unnatural state of 
things—it is necessarily pregnant with present and future mischief. 
It is as yet too soon to pronounce, with even an approach to certainty, 
how this system of local government will work in Ireland, but some 
significant facts have been made manifest. Assuming that things 
remain as they are, the Nationalist boards will, I think, be unable to 
despoil the landlords; the check placed on them will be sufficiently 
strong. But in three of the four provinces these bodies, as a rule 
Catholics, and hostile to our power in Ireland, have already driven loyal 
Irishmen and women out of places they formerly held, and in many 
counties they have become petty nests of sedition, of disaffection, nay, 
of rebellious clamour, like the Assemblies of the Communes of Jacobin 
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France. These manifestations have led to lawless—nay, outrageous— 
conduct ; in some instances they are necessarily productive of social 
evil ; but at least they convey a warning to be laid to heart—they show 
what Ireland would become if, in the words of Burke, these men 
“were to ascend from parochial tyranny to federal anarchy,” and 
what Ireland would be under a Home Rule Parliament. As to the 
administration of local affairs by these boards, it has been niggardly 
and parsimonious in some districts, in others negligent and extrava- 
gant; time has almost usually been wasted in talk to no purpose ; 
but it would be premature as yet to try to make a forecast of 
events. 

Let us next see what the Government has done in the administra- 
tion in Ireland of Law and Justice. The sort of policy called “ Killing 
Home Rule with kindness ”’ has, in Ireland, been at all times a failure, 
from the day when Henry VII. exclaimed to his Council, “If all Ireland 
cannot rule this man, let this man rule Ireland,” tothe day when Mr. 
Gladstone threw Irish estates to Parnell and the Land League. In 
1895, however, and for some time afterwards, there were excuses, at 
least temptations, to try what “ Conciliation,” another shibboleth, could 
effect in Ireland. The National League appeared very weak, its 
Fenian supporters in America had refused supplies; the English 
Democracy had no liking for Irish “ Coercion’; it was advisable to 
carry Bills through Parliament without Irish obstruction. The 
Government, nevertheless, making every allowance, soon showed much 
remissness in this matter—nay, readiness to traffic with Nationalist 
faction. Many years ago the ablest and the most independent of the 
Irish judges laid it down from the Bench that the Executive was 
bound in Ireland to give the assistance of the Constabulary force— 
really the posse comitatus, like that of the English counties—in carry- 
ing out the process of the law; it has been repeatedly asserted, nor 
has it been denied that this assistance has often been refused to Irish 
landlords, in deference to Nationalist intrigues or pressure; the plain 
rights of property being thus trampled under foot, because Irish 
landlords are an unpopular class. But the conduct of the Govern- 
ment has been since more to blame in its relations with Irish 
“‘ Nationalism” in its later phases. About three years ago the 
National League conspiracy began to reappear under another name ; 
the United Irish League was set on foot in Mayo, where the original 
Land League was first established. The movement was feeble and 
confined within narrow limits; but, being unchecked, it acquired 
force and influence ; its leaders, like Davitt and Parnell before, pro- 
claimed the Evangel of agrarian plunder; it gradually spread over a 
considerable part of Connaught. The United Irish League had ere 
long laid hold of the organisation of the Land and the National 
Leagues; it had its “centres,” and its “branches” in several 
counties; it began to enforce its mandates by the old methods— 
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intimidation, occasional crime and outrage, above all, “ boycotting,” 
reduced to an almost perfect system. By degrees, like its prototypes, 
it assumed a political aspect ; it found general support from the local 
Nationalist Boards ; its leaders assembled huge mob gatherings, and 
addressed them in seditious and lawless language ; it spread rapidly 
over many parts of the southern provinces. The real objects of the 
League were those announced more than twenty years before, the 
overthrow of “ landlordism”’ in Ireland, and the subversion of British 
rule; its authority was made manifest, wherever it was strong, in the 
persecution, concealed, but often dreadful, of those who continued to 
transgress its “unwritten law”; in derelict farms, over increasing 
areas ; in ‘ League Courts,’’secretly held to carry out a system of terror, 
in the intimidation of juries, magistrates, and even judicial persons ; 
in rebellious meetings, where expressions of sympathy with the 
Queen’s enemies were uttered with an insolent audacity never heard 
of before. The League at last aimed at higher objects; it drew the 
representation of Catholic Ireland to it; at the late General Election 
it practically secured the return of the immense majority of the 
Nationalist members, exercising a tyranny like that of the Jacobin 
Club of 1793; and its leader, Mr. Wm. O’Brien, openly boasts that 
he has at his bidding what he calls a true “ Irish Parliament,” and 
has created a State within the State. 

Experience, fresh, surely enough, has made us know what the Land 
and the National Leagues were—conspiracies “ dogged with crime,”’ 
in Mr. Gladstone’s language, ‘‘and aiming at dismemberment through 
rapine.”’ The United Irish League is the offspring of these parents; 
its professed objects, its organisation is the same; why has it been 
permitted to grow up, and to defy Law and Government? The 
official answer has been, until quite lately, that it was a weak 
Association not essentially lawless; that as Ireland was compara- 
tively free from agrarian crime, the League hardly required to be 
noticed, still less repressed. The League, assuredly, is much less 
formidable than its forerunners were; it has not established an open 
Reign of Terror; it has not yet-—I quote from Mr. Gladstone again— 
made a third part of Ireland “a land of anarchic oppression.” But 
that the overt acts of this conspiracy are less frequent and less 
audacious than those of the Land or the National Leagues, is well 
known to be due to three causes: its leaders are not fit to unloose 
Parnell’s shoe latchet ; it is not yet subsidised by Fenians across the 
Atlantic ; it now expects to compass one of its ends, the utter annihila- 
tion of the Irish landlord, by means of a constitutional kind, not 
through a saturnalia of social disorder. It is not the less, however, 
hostile to order, property, and law, as the incendiary speeches of the 
men who direct it, and the conduct of its subordinate agencies, in 
many instances proves; and I have yet to learn that a Government 
is not to put a conspiracy down until it has become intolerable and 
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a grave peril to the State. It is untrue, too, that Ireland is ‘“ com- 
paratively free from agrarian crime”; agrarian crime has markedly 
increased of late years, especially agrarian crime of the atrocious type, 
and the League must be held responsible for foul deeds of agrarian 
crime which followed in the train of its meetings and its agents’ 
speeches. Nor would it be the slightest proof that the League was 
not a bad conspiracy, destructive of the community’s well-being and 
peace, were it not attended with open agrarian crime; it avowedly 
works for its ends through “ boycotting,’ which it has made the 
barbarous sentence of its “ unwritten law”; and “ boycotting,” in the 
districts where the League has force, has become a system of horrible 
persecution, carried to lengths which have never, perhaps, been before 
as extreme.’ Besides the absence of crime, in any part of Ireland, as 
Sir James Stephen pointed out, many years ago, in a series of masterly 
letters to The Times, may only be a sign that the League is gaining 
power; if it can get its mandates obeyed, it has no need to inflict its 
punishments; but this does not divest the League of its true character. 
For the rest the official apology for the League is now being given up; 
the reports of Irish Judges, and the remonstrances of the English 
Press, have compelled the Government to prosecute a few of its 
emissaries at last ; but these prosecutions have been years too late, and 
they have not been set on foot until, in many instances, lawless 
conduct of functionaries of the League has been winked at and 
condoned. Public opinion may well indignantly ask, why was the 
cockatrice’s egg warmed, nursed, and allowed to quicken into life ? 
If the Government has been inactive in dealing with the United 
Trish League, it has been but too active in dealing with the Irish 
land. Its policy has only developed the system, originally 
inaugurated by Mr. Gladstone, of throwing the property of Irish 
landlords to the wolves, in order to propitiate Nationalists and 
latterly Ulster farmers, of sacrificing a weak class in the interest of 
disaffection and socialistic greed. The first symptom of this sinister 
conduct appeared in the utterances of a politician of no weight 
indeed, but holding a petty place inthe Government ; this personage— 
whose tongue and whose trade are in marked contrast—called on the 
Irish Land Commission to make enormous reductions of rent on the 
statutory leases they were about to renew; his superiors took no 
notice of this mischievous appeal. The next act was that of the 
Government itself; in 1896, it introduced a Bill into the House of 
Commons, amending, as the phrase is, the bad legislation of 1881, 
denounced by the Conservative party at the time; this measure was 
hustled through the House of Commons with such indecorous haste— 
it involved property worth hundreds of millions sterling—that Sir 
Edward Carson walked out of that Assembly to express his disgust, 
and its provisions were seen to be so unfair and dangerous, that it 
barely escaped defeat in the House of Lords, loyal as this is to Lord 
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Salisbury’s Ministry. I have no space to comment upon this law; 
it brought lands within the scope of the modern agrarian Code of 
Ireland, which even Mr. Gladstone had carefully shut out ; it changed 
the whole basis of the legislation for exempting tenants’ improvements 
from rent; and in this, and many other ways, it inflicted grave 
injury on the Irish landlord. But it went further, as the House of 
Lords perceived ; it contained principles perilous to landed property 
in the Three Kingdoms ; its inevitable tendency is to create demands 
which may “improve” all landlords out of their estates, and 
especially may be destructive to the owners of ground rents in towns ; 
to me, at least, it will be no sport should Lord Cadogan be hoist 
hereafter by his own petard. I pass on to more of this kind of 
policy; in 1896-97, the Land Commission suddenly cut down 
rents to such an extent, that men who knew the facts stood literally 
aghast ; the Government appointed a Commission to examine the 
subject; and unfairly limited as the scope of the inquiry was, Sir 
Edward Fry and his colleagues pronounced such a censure on the 
Land Commission and its working as has never been pronounced on a 
judicial body in modern times, and made most important recom- 
mendations to secure common justice, even on the principles of an 
iniquitous law, to the despoiled landed gentry. The Government 
made a few administrative changes of the most trivial kind; but 
substantially it has done nothing even to mitigate grievous wrong ; 
it is generally believed that it appointed the Fry Commission in 
order to whitewash the Land Commission; having failed in this 
honourable purpose, it lets confiscation go on. Mr. Horace Plunkett 
would have done well to have let a subject alone of which he knows 
nothing ; the excuses he has made for the Government are at odds 
with the facts; but when he says that it had no time to legislate on 
the Irish Land to do partial right, he forgets that it precipitated 
legislation on the Irish Land to promote injustice." As regards the 
manifold evils in Irish landed relations caused by the legislation of 
the last twenty years, evils acknowledged by all Conservative states- 
men, the Government has made no attempt to lessen them, even to 
the smallest extent. 

“The Constitution in Ireland,’ Peel once exclaimed, “is not the 
British Constitution but its ghastly image”’; how does the case stand 
as the century opens ? That majestic structure of order and freedom, 
well compacted, broad based on the national will, is in Ireland 
a shapeless, nay, a tottering ruin. The Irish representation in the 
House of Commons is almost wholly composed of elements hostile to 
government, law, and social progress ; moderation, wisdom, above all, 


(1) See Zhe Nineteenth Century, December, 1900. Mr. Horace Plunkett is no doubt 
more charming, and especially more proper than Lady Blarney and Miss Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs; but really his lucubrations on this subject are only worthy of Mr. 
Burchell'’s Fudge. 
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property, that main pillar of stability in a State, are, with few 
exceptions, not to be found in it; it does not express, it falsifies, the 
best opinion of Ireland. The aristocracy which, in Great Britain, 
leads the people, is in Ireland powerless, degraded, contemned ; it has 
hardly any part in political life, it has even been deprived of nearly 
all social influence. The Government of Ireland is a mere bureau- 
cracy, apparently strong but really weak ; its modes of administration 
change as one Minister succeeds another, and exhibit vacillation under 
a show of force ; it is not in accord with the upper classes, which it has 
long ago ceased to consult or respect; with the lower it is completely 
out of sympathy. In Ireland the divisions of race and faith made 
worse by agitation and legislation utterly unwise, are more deeply 
marked than they have been within living memory ; the middle class 
in Ireland is happily rising, but is still of little weight in the State ; 
the great mass of the people is a mere multitude without a steadfast 
purpose or will, tossed hither and thither by priests and demagogues, 
completely unfit for political power as every General Election for the- 
last fifteen years has proved. In this state of things the elements of 
true national life do not exist; society is disordered, almost turned 
upside down ; revolution and socialism are ready to break out, and are 
only kept down by ill-directed force. These grave evils reveal 
themselves most fully in the land and in the relations formed in it, 
infinitely the most important in the entire community. The landed 
gentry have been changed from landowners into rent-chargers ; they 
have been thrust out of the management of local affairs; they have 
been literally prevented by law from doing their duty. The 
peasantry have been gorged with the spoils of their landlords, but 
the advantages they have gained have been to little purpose; they 
are a discontented and dissatisfied body of men, disloyal for the most 
part in the southern provinces. In this position of affairs demorali- 
sation abounds, the sense of security and of what is settled hardly 
exists ; sober industry and thrift find no encouragement, dishonesty 
and wastefulness are actually promoted by law, a restless and 
unwholesome craving prevails for a confiscation of property iniqui- 
tous, universal, infamous. And the results are becoming manifest 
in the land; the wealth of Ireland is slowly on the increase in 
commerce and among the middle classes; but in all that relates to 
the land it is plainly declining. Pauperism is steadily growing, 
though population is still being reduced; the Income Tax on land 
is gradually falling off ; the area of agriculture of all kinds is shrink- 
ing; husbandry, in many districts, is not nearly so good as it was, say 
before 1879, especially as to planting, arterial drainage, and the 
breeds of farming animals; capital has long ago been avoiding the 
Irish soil. It could not, indeed, have been otherwise, the Irish 
land system Leing what it is. 


Tocqueville has told us how the officials of the last Bourbons proved 
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France to be the most happy of lands, by elaborate statistics carefully 
compiled, while the condition of the people was bringing the Revolu- 
tion on ; we have seen much of the same kind of thing in Ireland. 
Walpole bribed scribblers to praise Wood’s patent; it was an un- 
savoury job of the Duchess of Kendal; a lesser genius than the 
Drapier could have exposed it. A Press hired by Castlereagh showed 
what fiscal blessings the Union was to bestow ; I simply point to the 
Report of the Childers Commission. Lords Clarendon and Carlisle 
rang the changes on the regeneration of Ireland through the Encum- 
bered Estates Act, while it was creating the very worst type of land- 
lord. Mr. Gladstone pronounced Ireland to be “contented and 
happy,” when she was suffering from really severe distress, and the 
Land League was set on its destructive course. It has been nearly 
the same thing within the last few months; an Edinburgh Reviewer 
has written of late that “agrarian agitation has been killed by the 
Land Acts”; that “ legislation has rendered prejudice and agitation 
in Ireland impossible” ; that “the people have hitherto given the 
United Irish League but a small measure of dubious and hesitating 
support”’;* and Mr. Horace Plunkett has satisfied himself that “ Bal- 
fourian amelioration”? will make Ireland the kind of Paradise 
Candide beheld with delight on his travels. ‘Cease your funning” 
might be enough for these critics; but what have they to say to 
such stubborn facts as, that a cry for confiscation of the land is 
ringing through Ireland ; that every Nationalist platform at the late 
election was a spot selected for rebellious and disloyal speeches ; that, 
at the bidding of the patriot of the Tullamore breeches, an immense 
majority of the Irish members have been returned to Parliament 
simply because they swallowed the United Irish League shibboleth ! 
This ignorant optimism is a little too much ; the real state of Ireland, 
during the last two or three years, is sufficiently proved by the returns 
of crime, by the reports of the police, by recent charges of judges and 
magistrates’ warnings, evidence which even the “Castle” will not 
gainsay. Has it been forgotten, too, that Dublin was a scene of 
disorder during the Diamond Jubilee; that, but for the accident of 
the Spanish war, American Fenians would have joined hands with 
Fenians at home to celebrate the bloody rising of 1798; that 
Nationalist electors and a Nationalist press, and many corporations and 
local boards, made the recent visit of the Queen to Ireland an occasion 
to parade their mischievous spite? If more proof is needed, go and 
ask “boycotts ’’ in Connaught, banned and persecuted sometimes 
almost to death ; go and ask jurors proscribed by the United Irish 
League because they have found honest verdicts; go and ask 
“grabbers” of derelict farms, “ shunned like lepers,” by one cf Par- 
nell’s “ commandments,” for committing the crime of not breaking a 
contract. And if it is glibly said that the Irish Land Question is ina 


(1) The Edinburgh Review, July, 1900. 
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fair way to a hopeful settlement, listen to the wail of hundreds of 
gently-nurtured women, reduced to indigence by the legislation of the 
last twenty years; look at scores of desolate country seats, once 
happy homes; nay, give ear to the discontent of thousands of 
peasants, parted off from their more fortunate neighbours, and un- 
justly treated from their point of view, who are shouting out for what 
is known as “ Compulsory Purchase.” 

Of one thing the Ministry may rest assured, its policy in Ireland 
has only made the Nationalists bolder and more truculent; it has 
alienated from it all that is best in Irish Conservative life. ‘The 
result was seen at the South Dublin election, a notable and most 
significant event, not sufficiently understood in England—a striking 
exception was seen in Zhe Times; whatever flatterers and waiters on 
fortune may say, the leading Unionists of Ireland, and with ample 
reason, have fallen away as distinctly from the Government as the 
flower of the Liberals did from Mr. Gladstone. The Cabinet has now 
to deal with Ireland again; it is confronted by the questions which it 
might have settled, to some extent at least, in the last six years; but 
it has to deal with them now under worse conditions, though the task 
ought not to be beyond its power, if it will adopt and carry out a just 
and wise policy. Mr. Wm. O’Brien and his creatures will, no doubt, 
offer as persistent obstruction as they can; but the hero of New 
Tipperary and Luggacurren is a mere flash in the pan. I can hardly 
believe that Parliament will not cut down the excessive representation 
of Ireland before it ends, and secure for loyal Ireland its true position 
in the State. With respect to the Report of the Childers Commission, 
the Government will surely redeem its pledge without further truck- 
ling to Nationalist clamour; if the Commission which, long ago, it 
promised to appoint shall, after a full and candid inquiry, find that 
Ireland really is overtaxed, the emphatic words of Pitt should be 
borne in mind, “the liberality, the justice, the honour of the people 
of Great Britain have never yet been found deficient.” Not, indeed, 
that Ireland has any right to call for a radical change in our fiscal 
system ; not that a counter claim may not exist against the overcharge 
of which she complains; but if a debt be really due to her, it should 
be honestly and fully paid; it could be best liquidated by an annual 
grant for Irish public purposes, say, arterial drainage and the 
improvement of the breeds of farming animals. The Ministry, it 
is to be hoped, will be able to agree on the subject of high education 
in Ireland; the Irish Catholics have here a real grievance; their 
demand for a Catholic University is the simplest justice: but let 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, who has nobly supported their cause, beware of 
Mr. Gladstone’s ill-starred measure of 1873; Mr. Lecky’s policy, in 
this matter, is the true policy. Irish Local Government must be left 
alone for the present; a trial should be given to a new experiment ; 


but should the exclusion of the owners of property from the local 
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boards continue as it is in the Southern Provinces, this dangerous 
anomaly should be removed or lessened. The Government has lately 
been taking steps, which it ought to have taken two years ago at least, 
to maintain order and law in Ireland, and to keep down the United 
Trish League; let it grasp it firmly, and the poisonous nettle will 
have no sting. No doubt, if real distress prevailed in Ireland, if Parnel! 
were on the political stage, above all, if the Clan-na-Grel renewed 
their subsidies, there probably might be another outburst of agrarian 
disorder and crime in several Irish counties, and it would then be secu 
that the boasted legislation of the last twenty years for the land would 
have effected simply nothing to check the movement. But the 
present policy of the league is to avoid deeds of open outrage; it will 
not explode the mine it has laid; it seeks to compass its evil ends by 
“boycotting.” This can probably be put down by the steady enforce- 
ment of the ordinary law. The Crimes Act, however, could be 
made available by a stroke of the pen, should the ordinary law 
be found insufficient, and the Crimes Act is not, in any true sense, 
“ coercion.” 

The great question of the Irish land remains; the Government 
will be compelled to deal with it. I have already pointed out the 
manifold evils caused by the legislation of 1881, and by the legisla- 
tion evolving, falsely called ‘‘ Land Purchase ” ; this last has inevit- 
ably provoked the cry of what is known as the “ Compulsory 
Purchase ”’ of the Irish land—that is, of thrusting Irish landlords by 
force out of the remains of their estates, and putting their tenants in 
their place as owners. To understand this I must briefly explain 
what so styled “* Land Purchase ” is under existing conditions. Irish 
landlords can, by their voluntary act, sell their rights in their lands 
to their tenants through the Land Commission: these tenants, with- 
out contributing a shilling of their own, can acquire the fee simple in 
their holdings in this way; they have only to pay a terminable 
annuity to the State, much less than a true or even “a fair rent”; 
the transaction, therefore, is a gift, akin to a bribe, and not, in a real 
sense, a purchase. But, whatever may be said, few Irish landlords 
wish to sell; the fund available for “Land Purchase” has never 
been more than £40,000,000; this could not transfer nearly a third 
part of the Irish land; a minority, therefore, of “ purchasing” 
tenants must be in a much better position than “ non-purchasers ” ; 
and the law having unwisely drawn a most unfair distinction, a de- 
mand for “ universal Compulsory Purchase”’ has been made, from a 
tenant’s point of view, not without excuse. But though an Irish 
farmer, on one side of a fence, may grumble that he cannot yet get 
what his neighbour, on the other side, has got, the policy of ‘“‘ Compul- 
sory Purchase,” I am convinced, considered broadly and on its merits, 
is not only an impossible policy, but mere confiscation infamous and 
destructive alike. I except Mr. T. W. Russell from grave censure ; 
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he is an agrarian Don Quixote on a Rozinante that can hardly walk ; 
but the severest reprobation should be passed on those Ulster 
members who, in this matter, have joined hands with Mr. Wm. 
O’Brien, and have “ gone in” for “ Compulsory Purchase,” in the 
belief that it will never take place, but in order to gain seats in the 
House of Commons. I cannot comment on the subject at length; 
I hope to be able to do so again; but let me point out what “ Com- 
pulsory Purchase” involves, as it must present itself to thinkers and 
statesmen. As nine-tenths of the peasants made in this way “ pur- 
chasers”? would be far under the Income Tax level, the exchequer 
would probably lose from £200,000 to £300,000 a year; but this 
loss would be a mere fleabite to what well might follow. Mr. 
Gladstone, in a speech addressed to Lord George Hamilton, valued 
the Irish land at £300,000,000; it is probably even now worth 
about £150,000,000. I pass by Mr. T. A. Russell’s estimate of 
£100,000,000 ; and as “Compulsory Purchase,” on acknowledged 
principles, would imply that a bonus should be given for expropria- 
tion against a sufferer’s will, the sum required would be hardly less 
than £200,000,000. Does anyone imagine that the general tax- 
payer will ever make himself responsible for a sum like this, equal to 
the ransom Germany extorted from France, in order to bribe Irish 
tenants to become owners of their farms? Nor is this all, or even 
nearly all; the “no-rent manifesto ” is not forgotten ; what security 
would there be for the payment to the State of the annuities, the 
only fund to liquidate this portentous charge, if, as in all probability 
would be the case, another Parnell should issue a ukase command- 
ing the new owners to refuse “tribute to a foreign and an alien 
Government ”’ ? 

“Compulsory purchase”’ is, therefore, I believe, impossible; the 
British taxpayer, who, thirteen years ago, growled at voting even 
£5,000,000 for land purchase, will not vote £200,000,000 for any such 
purpose ; he will spew out of his mouth a Government who should 
make the attempt. This, I grieve to say it, is the best chance for 
the wronged Irish landlord—worse than the “Injured Lady ” of 
Swift’s satire; but I have confidence, even in this matter, in the 
sense of justice that is engrained in Englishmen, if the simple truth 
is placed before their eyes; let us then see how it would fare with 
the Irish landlord were his property taken from him under this laud- 
able scheme. I will take a fairly common case in Ireland: I challenge 
attention to my figures: I take care to understate the facts. Let us 
suppose that, in the gool years, say from 1874 to 1877, an Irish 
landlord had an income of £1,500 a year, subject to family charges 
of £10,000, at an interest of £400. His income, through the natural 
fall of the times, ought perhaps to have been reduced to £1,200; but 
we will suppose it to have been cut down to £900, through the 
agency of the Land Commission and the doctrine of “ fair rent.” 
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He would, therefore, still have £500 a year of his own, taking into 
account the annual charge of £400; how would he stand in the event 
of “Compulsory Purchase” ? His interest in his estate would not 
be valued at more than eighteen years’ purchase; this estimate, 
indeed, would be far above the average ; the purchase-money, there- 
fore, would be £16,200, say £16,000, taking off law costs; but from 
this should be deducted the charge of £10,000; he would, therefore, 
get a surplus of £6,000 only; this sum at 4 per cent. would only 
yield £240 a year—in other words, a man who not long ago had an 
income of £1,500 less by £400 would be left with little more than a 
fifth of that sum to fight the hard battle of life! I shall not write a 
word about expelling this victim from his home, nor about senti- 
mental grievances of any kind; I put it to Englishmen, Is this thing 
to be endured? Is not this policy plain and shameful robbery? As 
to the notion that landlords, treated in this way, would, or could, 
retain their mansions and desmesnes, this is nonsense uttered for an 
evil purpose ; the immense majority would be forced to leave Ireland ; 
even those who might have the means of remaining, would, in the 
words of Burke, be ‘so displumed, degraded, and metamorphosed ; 
such unfeathered, two-legged things,” that they would abandon a 
country where they had been foully betrayed. I ask, therefore, 
again what is Compulsory Purchase, but swindling of the worst kind, 
done through the intervention of the State? Let us hear again 
what Burke wrote on a confiscation of this kind: ‘“‘I am unalterably 
persuaded that the attempt to oppress, degrade, impoverish, confiscate, 
and extinguish the original gentlemen, and landed property of a 
whole nation, cannot be justified under any form it may assume... . 
It is with the greatest difficulty that I am able to separate policy 
from justice. Justice is itself the great standing policy of civil 
society ; and any eminent departure from it, under any circumstances, 
lies under the suspicion of being no policy at all.’ 

“But Ireland demands ‘Compulsory Purchase’; ‘ Compulsory 
Purchase’ will assure her general welfare.” Ireland, on these 
principles, ought, long ago, to have been blessed with Home Rule ; 
but let us see how “ Voluntary Purchase ” has worked, before we 
gulp down dogmas of folly and rapine. Irish tenants, who have 
become “ purchasers ” in this way, as a rule have cut down and sold 
every tree on their lands; Ireland is thus being stripped of her 
scanty woodlands—thousands of acres have already disappeared, a 
ruinous thing in a very wet climate; the first fruits of ‘‘ Compulsory 
Purchase,” therefore, would be the disafforesting of three-fourths of 
the island. In hundreds of instances, too, these “‘ purchasers”? have 
become impoverished, nay, bankrupt; their modes of farming are 
often slovenly and bad; they have often sub-let and mortgaged their 
lands ; and this was precisely what was to be expected ; bribery can- 


(1) Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
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not promote honesty, thrift, and industry. It is, moreover, strange 
to call upon statesmen to seek a policy from the United Irish League ; 
the conspiracy has been always for “ Land Purchase.” Parnell was 
wont to insist that peasants made owners of farms would become 
more intensely “ patriotic” than before; and experience confirms 
what ought to have been foreseen ; the United Irish League is full 
of these ‘‘ purchasers.” Passing from this, let us see what the 
“Compulsory Purchase of the Irish Land,” from the nature of the 
case, would involve. “ Natura opposuit,” ought to be sufficient; 
Treland is a land of a low watershed, of great sluggish rivers, of vast 
marshes and pastures, of petty country towns ; peasant ownership on 
an extensive scale could not possibly flourish under these conditions. 
This, however, is a very small part of the matter; make the tenant 
class of Ireland owners of the soil, at annual renders much lower than 
any rent, and, as certainly as water runs down a hill, they would sub- 
let their possessions at rack rents—this has been the inveterate 
practice of ages; they would become landlords of the very worst 
type, lording it « er a multitude of down-trodden serfs. In short, 
as the legislation of 1881 has reproduced many of the evils of the 
Penal Code, in all that relates to the Irish Land, “ Compulsory Pur- 
chase” would throw Ireland back into her agrarian condition before 
the Great Famine, when millions of wretchedness, squatting on the 
soil, disorganised agriculture, and prevented social progress. It is 
high time, if Ireland is to prosper again, that the legislative quackery 
of the last twenty years shall cease, and that her land system shall 
be placed on something like a safe basis. But the Government will 
have to deal with a cry of which it has been the cause. I sincerely 
hope it will for once put its foot down, and say that it will never 
sanction “Compulsory Purchase.” ‘The investigation of the Irish 
Land Question must follow. I suggest that the Ministry should 
appoint a really strong Commission to inquire into the working of 
the Irish Land Acts, and the administration of them by the Land 
Commission. I confidently predict that such a tribunal would report 
that grave mischief and wrong has been done, and that the true 
reform of the Irish land system, as Burke and Stuart Mill had 
pointed out long ago, can only be sought from the side of tenure, 
that is in the relations of landlord and tenant. The question of the 
compensation of the Irish landlords, virtually promised by Mr. 
Gladstone, would remain ; this is the right of a grossly injured body 
of men; compensation can be afforded without the loss of a shilling 
to the State. At all events, they will press their just claims to the 
last ; they will be always loyal to their Sovereign and England ; but 
they are not drowned rats to be flung into the muddy sea of politics, 
at the bidding of any set of men in office. 
An O_p Wuie or tHe Scuoon or Grarran, 
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Wuerner as the last year of the old or the first of the new century 
this year now ending will for ever be memorable as the year of the 
siege of the foreign Legations at Peking. The Chinese Govern- 
ment had been in treaty relations with other powers during a cycle 
—had had Legations established abroad for more than two decades 
—had long ago created chairs of International Law in its colleges— 
and had been two score years in possession of excellent translations 
of Wheaton and other celebrated authorities, and yet the other day 
on the expiration of the twenty-four hours for their ordered with- 
drawal that government calmly opened fire on the Legations and 
continued the bombardment with one or two curious intermissions 
from the 20th June to the 14th August. That this was not due to 
failure to understand the inviolability of the representative character 
can hardly be questioned, and it remains to be seen whether it was 
believed that with the expiration of the time limit recognition of 
Envoys could end or whether such high-handed action had other 
causes. No one ever expected such an occurrence although many 
allowed that they knew nothing of Chinese innerness and that 
anything might happen any moment: that it did occur is dis- 
graceful to the Government itself, humiliating to all connected with 
it, and a warning for all future time. The fiendish cruelty with 
which the patriotic Boxers and their military colleagues and mandarin 
patrons plotted and carried out the massacres both of their own 
people—men, women, and children, who had embraced the Christian 
faith, or who had had personal intercourse with foreigners, or who 
sold or bought foreign commodities, as well as of many missionaries 
and their families, is a stain on the national history that can never 
be atoned for, much less effaced, and yet, with all that is damnable 
and tragic in it, the episode is not without its humorous and comic 
side: the Court used every effort to expel the Legations—the 
Legations are still in Peking and the Court is in full flight hundreds 
of miles away in search of shelter,—the Princes petted the Boxers 
and encouraged them to burn down the missionaries’ houses—those 


(1) This is the third Paper on the Chinese question by Sir Robert Hart. The first, 
“The Peking Legations: a National Uprising and International Episode,’ which 
appeared in the November issue, called attention to the fact that a China in Arms will 
be a big power at some future day; and the second, ‘China and Reconstruction,” 
which appeared in the January number, recommended care in settling the present 
question so that the China of the future might have something to thank us for and 
not to avenge. The present article points to the cause of the malady and names the 
cure.—[Ep. F.R.] 
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same Princes are now wandering homeless and the missionaries dwell 
in their palaces,—the converts formerly went about with fear and 
cireumspection—to-day the pagans kotow to the Christians and 
implore their protection,—the high officials who sought our lives 
some few weeks ago are now reported dying off, one after another, 
by their own hands! But perhaps more extraordinary than this 
almost automatic retribution is the fact, that, while Peking and the 
vicinity still harbour countless Boxers who are now quietly working 
for or selling things to the foreign garrison of this captured capital, 
and who, studying the victorious warriors, their posts, and 
their ways, are ready to don their scarlet sashes and take the 
field again should chance give an opening or an order from above 
sanction the experiment, the non-Boxer crowd are said to have not 
the slightest idea why the Powers sent their troops here and in such 
numbers, but regard them as a band of brigands who kill, burn, 
ravish, and loot, and who will one of these days disappear, as brigands 
have disappeared before, and leave the Chinese to themselves again. 
In fact everything connected with China is anomalous and statesmen 
have perhaps never had a more involved question to deal with as 
regards its origins than this Boxer movement has raised, or more far- 
reaching consequences to foresee, take advantage of, and provide 
against. Much has already been written on the subject and it may 
at once be allowed that whatever has appeared by way of condemna- 
tion of Chinese action or recommendation of what the powers ought 
now to do in return, was called for and not out of place, but shrieking 
sentimentality will not find a seat at the council board and responsible 
negotiators will be true to their traditions: naturally they will indi- 
vidually seek to make the most of the occasion, but as naturally 
circumstances will limit them to doing what is at once the most and 
the least possible, aiming only at what is in their eyes practicable and 
practical. 

The position the Chinese take up may be said to be this: “ We 
did not invite you foreigners here,” they say; ‘‘ you crossed the seas 
of your own accord and more or less forced yourselves on us. We 
generously permitted the trade you were at first satisfied with, but what 
return did you make? To the trade we sanctioned you added opium 
smuggling, and when we tried to stop it you made war on us! We 
do not deny that Chinese consumers kept alive a demand for the drug, 
but both consumption and importation were illegal and prohibited ; 
when we found it was ruining our people and depleting our treasury 
we vainly attempted to induce you to abandon the trade and we then 
had to take action against it ourselves. War ensued; but we were 
no warriors, and you won and then dictated treaties which gave you 
Ifongkong and opened several ports, while opium still remained 
contraband. Several years of peaceful intercourse followed and then 
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Hongkong began to trouble us; it was originally ceded to be a 
careening place for ships simply, but situated on the direct route to 
the new ports it grew into an emporium, and also, close to our coast 
and rivers, it became a smuggling centre; in your treaties you had 
undertaken a certain control of any junk traffic that should spring up, 
but when that traffic became considerable you dropped the promised 
control, and our revenue suffered. Originally uninhabited, Hong- 
kong now became the home of numerous Chinese settlers, many 
of them outlaws who dare not live on the mainland; these 
became British subjects, and you gave the British flag to their 
junks which were one day British and another Chinese just as 
it suited their purpose, and out of this came the “Arrow” war 
followed by new treaties, additional ports, legalised opium, 
and fresh stipulations, in their turn the causes of fresh troubles. 
Whether it was that we granted you privileges or that you exacted 
concessions, you have treated the slightest mistakes as violations of 
treaty rights, and, instead of showing yourselves friendly and con- 
siderate, you insult us by charges of bad faith and demand reparation 
and indemnities. Your legalised opium has been a curse in every 
province it penetrated and your refusal to limit or decrease the im- 
port has forced us to attempt a dangerous remedy: we have legalised 
native opium,—not because we approve of it, but—to compete with 
and drive out the foreign drug, and it is expelling it, and when we 
have only the native production to deal with, and thus have the 
business in our own hands, we hope to stop the habit in our own 
way. Your missionaries have everywhere been teaching good lessons 
and benevolently opening hospitals and dispensing medicine for the 
relief of the sick and the afflicted, but wherever they go trouble goes 
with them and, instead of the welcome their good intentions merit, 
localities and officials turn against them: when called on to indem- 
nify them for losses, we find to our astonishment that it is the exac- 
tions of would-be millionaires we have to satisfy! Your people are 
everywhere extraterritorialised, but, instead of a grateful return for 
this ill-advised stipulation, they appear to act as if there were no 
laws in China and this encourages native lawlessness and makes 
constant difficulties for every native official. You have demanded 
and obtained the privilege of trading from port to port on the coast 
and now you want the inland waters thrown open to your steamers. 
Your newspapers vilify our officials and government and, translated 
into Chinese, circulate very mischievous reading: but yet they have 
their uses, for, by their threats and suggestions, they warn us what 
you may some day do and so help us indirectly, although that does 
not conduce to mutual respect or liking. All these things weaken 
official authority—therefore the official world is against you, and they 
hurt many native traders—therefore the trading classes are indignant. 
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What countries give aliens the extraterritorial status? What coun- 
tries allow aliens to compete in their coasting trade ? What countries 
throw open their inland waters to other flags? And yet all these 
things you compel us to grant you! Why can you not treat us as 
you treat others? Were you todo so you would find us friendly 
enough and there would be an end of this everlasting bickering and 
these continually recurring wars—really you are too shortsighted, 
and you are forcing us to arm in self-defence and giving us grudges 
to pay off instead of benefits to requite ! ” 

What precedes as coming from the lips of the Chinaman has been 
heard over and over again, and this will become public opinion—will 
spread and grow in intensity, and will work mischief always and 
everywhere: no explanations will mollify it. On the other hand 
the foreigner looks out on things from a different standpoint, and 
acts on views which he considers not only defensible but sound and 
unassailable. He is a Christian—therefore it is a sacred duty to 
attack every other cult and preach the Gospel; he finds consumers 
keep alive a demand for opium—therefore it is his right if not his 
duty to supply it ; he learns that China has an immense population 
—therefore he inveighs against every restriction and claims liberty 
to sell to all who will buy, and to buy from all who will sell; 
he is told by some one that China has no laws, that Chinese judges 
are corrupt, that justice is bought and sold, and that torture takes 
the place of evidence on oath—therefore he demands and obtains 
extraterritoriality ; he finds that China is not a military nation— 
therefore he pushes aside discussion, asserts his superiority, sees right 
in might, and has his own way ; he has brought with him the idea 
that commerce knows only import and export duties—therefore he is 
indignant over the rapacity which levies riverine dues and inland 
taxes ; he knows that such and such is the way of doing things at 
home—therefore he condemns all Chinese otherness and would 
put four hundred millions of people in the garments of forty: 
in short his doxy is orthodoxy, and everything else is heterodoxy, 
and so intercourse, instead of being mutually beneficial, is the 
reverse, and instead of fostering and cementing friendly relations, is 
producing discord, ill feeling, and even enmity. ‘Time will doubt- 
less correct mistakes that originate in extreme views and remove 
these misunderstandings, but so long as China is treated differently 
and differentially so long will the course be a descent from bad to 
worse and not progress from good to better. ‘“ Take away your 
missionaries and your opium and you will be welcome!” said 
Prince Kung—“ Do away with your extraterritoriality clause,” said 
the still greater Wén Hsiang, “ and your missionaries and merchants 
may go where they please and settle where they please; if your 
missionaries can make our people better, that will be our gain—if 
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your merchants can make money, ours will share in the advantage!” 
What both objected to was neither Christianity nor commerce, 
but the imperium in imperio which makes such difficulties for a State, 
and the class exemption which has in it so much that humiliates and 
disintegrates. 

One of the latest of those who have been studying the Chinese 
question, Mr. Alexis Krausse, in the second edition of his work on 
China’s decadence, “China in decay,” published last June, con- 
cludes with certain recommendations of ‘‘ measures that are needful,” 
viz. : 


“1° The insistence on the carrying out of all treaty obligations, 
including the throwing open of the inland waterways, 
the opening of the ports named in the treaties, and 
the according of the right to travel to foreigners throughout 
the country.” 


The right to travel was long ago conceded and is made use of 
every day, all the ports opened by treaty have long ago been opened, 
treaty obligations are carried out, and the inland waterways are open 
to all who comply with the regulations. 


“2° The safety of foreigners in China to be guaranteed by the 
Government, and the local officials to be held responsible, 
under penalty of imprisonment and fine, for their persons 
and property.” 


The safety of foreigners is as much guaranteed by the Chinese 
Government as it is by any other power, and, the late exceptional 
occurrences apart, the wonder is that in such an immense empire so 
few outrages or accidents happen ; local officials are held responsible 
for the good government of their respective districts, but a treaty 
stipulation for penalty of imprisonment and fine” would embitter 
relations rather than increase safety. Did reverence for law and 
order or respect for the rights of others protect the Italians from a 
New Orleans mob? or did municipal regulations and a first-class 
police force save London from having to blush for some thousand 
casualties last November ? or did good government avail to preserve 
the lives of President Lincoln, President Garfield, President Carnot, 
the Empress of Austria, or King Humbert of Italy ? 


«3° The abolition of Likin dues in exchange for an increase 


of five per cent. on the customs.” 


Such an increase would not compensate for the loss of the Likin 
revenue. Duties on goods passed by the maritime customs supply 
only a fraction of China’s fiscal wants, whereas Likin, collected in 
every province not only on uncertificated foreign merchandise but on 
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all kinds of native produce, is a necessity for the provincial adminis- 
trations, which could not be supported without it unless other equally 
profitable sources of revenue are opened up. 


“4° The appointment of an experienced man of the world 
possessing tact and diplomatic ability, and having a 
thorough knowledge of China and Chinese, as British 
Minister at Peking. Such a person would not only be able 
to deal with the Chinese with a knowledge of their idiosyn- 
cracies, but would be able to keep himself in touch with all 
that goes on and forward early information to the home 
Government of all developments.” 


It is a mistake to expect too much from any Minister at Peking 
and such an ‘admirable Crichton’ as Mr. Krausse has in his eye is 
not always at hand. One may rest assured that all things considered 
the home government does always appoint the man supposed to be 
the fittest. Of the ten or twelve British representatives appointed 
under the treaties since 1842, two were recognised sinologues, two 
were fair Chinese scholars, two had a good knowledge of China, 
two were trained diplomatists, the others were experienced men of 
the world, but, while they thus differed in personal qualifications, all 
kept in touch with what goes on and forwarded early information to 
the Government. Had they been all rolled into one, the Legation 
would not have more to show for it to-day than we now see as the 
results of their tenure of office singly. Sir Frederic Bruce was per- 
haps the fittest of them all and the most acceptable as well as the 
most successful, and the keynote of his policy was simply to be a 
gentleman always, avoid fussiness, and only intervene when a touch 
would settle and not capsize. 


«5° A formal notice to the Chinese authorities that we refuse 
to recognise any concessions according trade or territorial 
privileges to any one nation which are not simultaneously 
accorded to all other nations.” 


This is already provided for by treaty in what is well-known as the 
“most favoured nation” clause, and it is not only in the British 
treaty but in that of every other power—could anything be more 
formal? At the same time, action can only be taken under it when 
allowable; but is action always allowable? Can a land frontier 
privilege be properly claimed at a far-off seaport, for instance? Or, 
when Japan obtained the cession of Formosa, which was not only : 
territorial privilege but swept away from our list of Chinese treaty- 
ports the ports of Taiwan (Anping and Takow) and Tamsuy with 
its outport Kelung, what did the rest of the world do? It acquiesced! 
Could England have done otherwise, or more ? 
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“6° The policing of the waterways and hunting down of the 
pirates who infest the rivers of the South Coasts.” 


What policing, it may be asked, will put a stop to the kind of piracy 
which is now complained of, piracy committed smart craft 
commanded by Captain Kidds and manned by desp eradoes of all 
colours, but—by innocent-looking men who go on board in harbour 
as passengers and who at some previously agreed upon point on the 
voyage overpower the crew, plunder the vessel, and then make off 
with their spoil in a junk that drops alongside? Many of these 
pirated vessels start from our model little colony Hongkong itself and 
embark their pseudo-passengers there: but this is not to be wondered 
at, for, as everybody knows, Hongkong has long been the centre of 
opium smuggling and trade in arms and contraband salt, and round 
this lawlessness flock all a adventurers of the south. Something 
more than policing is required , but, although the problem is a difficult 
ene, the thing itself is a small matter and has only an infinitesimal 
effect on trade, whatever may be the effect of Hongkong as an asylum 
on relations. 

Mr. Krausse thinks that “if only these points were insisted on the 
existing trouble with China would come to an end, British interests 
would be saved, and England could afford to regard the future with 
that indifference which is the reward of patriotism backed by ability 
and supported by a determination to defend the country’s interests 
under all circumstances and at all costs.” It is to be feared this is 
too sanguine: What we want is, in a word, that our pe »ple shall be 
as safe and their interests receive as certain protection in China as 
elsewhere, and, to go to the root of the matter at once, this will never 
be the case till we treat China and the Chinese in just the same way 
as we treat any other civilised power or people—say America and the 
Americans. This mending of old clothes will not do—a new garment 
is wanted! An international Cancer is at work: as long as it works 
it will irritate and embroil, and it must be extirpated if international 
health is to be enjoyed and a sure foundation laid for building up a 
condition of mutual prosperity and mutual goodwill. 

The uprising of 1900 was not without its causes but the doings by 
which the actors, whether as patriots or rebels, sought to carry ‘their 
point, had so much of lawlessness and cruelty in them that they can 
be neither justified nor excused. The objectionable side of missionary 
work—the scheming of so/-disant converts and the intervention of 
priests between converts and pagans or between both and officials, 
had irritated both people and officials in many localities, and notably 
in Shantung, the native province of China’s Holy man Confucius; 
the participation of foreigners in the coasting trade followed by the 
Chinese defensive experiment of a Chinese steam navigation company, 
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had thrown numbers of Chinese out of employment, also notably in 
Shantung through which the Grand Canal runs—a waterway along 
which thousands of trackers used to haul the junks laden with rice 
from south to north, and had ruined many former capitalists, ship- 
owners, and employers of labour; the seizure of territory, also begun 
in Shantung, had alarmed the people of a proud province and enraged 
the Government ; many of the officials in contact with foreigners both at 
Peking and in the provinces had had their unpleasant experiences and 
had been treated to language and accompaniments never employed in 
dealings with the officials of other countries, and which, however politely 
tolerated and patiently borne, in reality mortified them inexpressibly 
besides engaging their sympathies for the opposition: thus foreign 
intercourse and its effects had made many foes—some wise men 
tolerated, but none loved, and many determined to end it, their minds 
full of the memories of the good old times when for thousands of 
years China had lived her own life and been untroubled by the 
intrusion and restless competition of aliens and barbarians, one phase 
of this competition, too, being an international jealousy which con- 
stantly caused trouble and claimed compensations. A rising anywhere 
world not have astonished any foreigner in China, for, although they 
severally went on with their usual avocations and enjoyed an amount 
of liberty and freedom from care their countrymen at home do 
not always know, they were all conscious that they were not loved 
and they felt that disturbances might occur any day anywhere ; in 
fact when the Boxer movement began to spread and be threatening, 
the newspapers one and all cried out “ Did we not tell you so! ”’ 
All the same, had the Chinese officials everywhere carried on their 
duties intelligently and energetically and the Chinese people been 
everywhere taught to treat the foreigner in their midst as one of 
themselves, there need have been no such trouble, but, things being 
as they were, molehills became mountains, gnat-stings festered, bai 
blood was engendered, and the advanced section came to the 
conclusion that it was time to stand up for their own and drive out 
the intruder. The belief in the invulnerability of the Boxers took 
hold of the popular and official mind—unhappily the latter more 
especially ; the movement spread with wonderful rapidity and in the 
northern provinces gained fresh recruits daily. It does not appear 
to have been at first intended to attack or hurt any foreigner 
personally, but simply to frighten them out of the country; ou 
the other hand it was part of their programme to make away 
with every convert and in that way stamp out the Christianity 
which seemed to threaten to turn their world upside down, but, 
once begun, circumstances carried the actors beyond their original 
plan—they massacred native Christians and then the natives who had 
anything to do with foreigners, and after destroying such parts 
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of railway and telegraph lines as had kept Peking in communi- 
cation with the outside world they next attacked the foreigners 
in Peking and besieged the Legations. Their successes so far 
dazzled the eyes of their official supporters: they had forced a 
large relieving force to retreat—they had shut up the Peking foreign 
community and made it impossible for them to leave the section so 
surrounded—and, so, those old conservators and trusted advisers of 
the throne, Hsii Tung, Kang I, and others, were confirmed in their 
mistaken idea that they had only to destroy the foreigners in China 
to prevent any others from trespassing there for ever after. On and 
after the 13th June the capital was in the hands of the Boxers and 
everywhere incense was burning to show faith in and sympathy with 
them. Then came the capture of the Taku forts: we were terribly 
taken aback when we heard the news at Peking for we saw it would 
precipitate matters and push the military into line with the Boxers, 
and it did so—thereafter it was not the Boxer rabble with sword or 
spear that we had to deal with, but trained soldiers accustomed to 
rifleand gun. Our alarm apart, it was fortunate for us eventually 
that the forts were thus taken, for, had that not been done, not only 
ourselves at Peking but our sorely pressed countrymen at Tientsin 
would have fared far worse. To this day our escape at Peking 
puzzles us: was it that the Chinese assailants had not the pluck to 
press home the attack, or did wiser men who knew what vengeance 
the West would most assuredly take advise them to play with us as 
cats with mice,on the one hand to prolong their amusement as it were 
and enhance the glory of final success, and on the other to give time 
for relief to come and so save the situation? LTelief did come, and 
just in time, but what a penalty Peking has paid for its midsummer 
madness! What will be the final outcome of this episode in which 
unti-foreign feeling has culminated remains to be seen; for the 
moment it is difficult to say whether it will let in anarchy or establish 
order more firmly. In the meantime a stretch of desert must be 
crossed before Jordan is reached and during that period of transi- 
tion commerce will suffer and all engaged in it, while revenue will 
fall off, national obligations be difficult if not impossible to fulfii, 
and bondholders in countries far away feel the pinch of whatever 
inconvenience delay or uncertainty may occasion in the issue of 
interest on their investments. As to the Paotingfoo executions and 
the occupation of the Imperial Tombs by our troops, the effect wi!l 
be of the usual double kind: it will do more to perpetuate ill-feeling 
than to teach lessons. 

What precedes concerning the Boxer movement and the siege 
episode is, however, a digression, the object of the paper being rather 
to examine the general question than to narrate or criticise details: 
why should the Chinese be so anti-foreign, and can anything be done 
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to improve matters and make them friendly instead? These are the 
questions for which answers are sought. 

Although—or is it because —the teachings of their Sages inculcate 
the tender treatment of strangers, the isolation in which as a people 
they have lived, the habit of considering theirs the chief of kingdoms 
and all others tributaries, the fact that all neighbouring states have 
been tributary, and the ‘intellectual pride which superiority of cult 
has developed in all its intensity, fostered and given form by a com- 
petitive examination system which for centuries has made every 
Chinese worship and bow down to intellectual prowess, have com- 
bined to lead the Chinese to expect from all who approach them an 
acknowledgment of superiority and a submissive tone and attitude ; 
such being the case, their frame of mind is shocked by the men of the 
West who laugh at their pretentions, question their superiority, refuse 
them obedience, and make them accept dictation, and the majority 
have not yet rid themselves of the feeling and belief that such out- 
rageous conduct only argues rebellion and savagery. Given such a 
manner of regarding themselves and others to build intercourse on, 
it is easy to understand why there should be stumbling-blocks at 
every step, and how the veriest trifles cause trouble: a trifle is a trifle 
so long as it is treated as such, but make a case of it and it becomes 
an enormity. Habit of thought had led the Chinese to expect one 
kind of action and one style of language, but Western independence 
has always given them just the opposite and the result has ever been 
a sense of insult that must be accepted by reason of an impotence 
that is maddening; natures so radically opposed must constantly be 
coming in collision, and the wonder really is that self-control and 
wisdom have so long prevented conflict. 

On the foreign side offence has been unwittingly and unintention- 
ally given and it has not occurred to most people to suit action to 
character. After administering the initial blow which claimed 
equality and dictated terms treaty relations began. £xtraterritori- 
ality, the central idea of the treaties, was not a stipulation tending 
to flatter national pride, gratify officials, or commend itself to the 
people at large, and some commercial clauses let in a foreign com- 
petition which hurt the native traders or enabled less scrupulous to 
take advantage of honester men, while a tendency to regard any 
difference of views asa possible infringement of treaty and make 
international questions of minor occurrences accentuated each diffi- 
culty : these points apart—and for them the treaties themselves are 
answerable—the foreign mercantile public cannot fairly be accused 
of having done ought to outrage Chinese feeling or evoke Chinese 
ill-will. As for the missionary class, their devotion, zeal, and good 
works are recognised by all: and yet, while this is so, their presence 
has been felt to be a standing insult, for does it not tell the Chinese 
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their conduct is bad and requires change, their cult inadequate and 
wants addition, their gods despicable and to be cast into the gutter, 
their forefathers lost and themselves only to be saved by accepting 
the missionary’s teaching? As for the accusation that converts 
trouble the localities they appear in, it may be asked have they any- 
where been numerous enough to do so, and have they not always had, 
on the contrary, to go humbly to avoid trouble? Doubtless so/- 
disant converts have seen a way to make a great gain of a profession 
of godliness, but that they are able to do so, who is to blame but the 
Chinese local authorities themselves ? And as for the charge brought 
against the missionaries, that they take up converts’ cases and inter- 
vene between litigant and magistrate, may it not be inferred that if 
they do so it is only when they are certain of the justice of their 
friend’s case and only do so to secure justice and prevent, injustice, 
and not that they interfere to bolster up a bad case to wrong even a 
pagan? Missionaries may have been deceived occasionally or they 
may have acted injudiciously occasionally, but has not the decision 
rested always with the Chinese magistrate, and is it likely that the 
udvocacy or intervention of these isolated and unprotected strangers 
could have compelled cfficials to decide unjustly or that their doings 
could have so upset whole neighbourhoods as to call for such a remedy 
as extirpation or such vengeance as that with which the Footai Yi: 
Hsien and his Boxer myrmidons rendered infamous for ever the 
Governor’s Yamen at Tai-yuan-foo? Nevertheless, whatever may 
be written in excuse or justification of missionary action or to absolve 
converts from such accusations, it is and remains a fact that in the 
eyes of the community to accept a foreign faith is to insult a native 
creed and to become a Christian requires 2 man to withdraw from local 
practices and thereby offend neighbours, and it may also be said to be 
a fact, so many Chinese complain of it, that scamps become Christians 
to bring a new kind of influence into courts where litigation goes on 
and that missionaries have themselves injudiciously interfered to shape 
magisterial decisions; it does not require many such facts to establish 
dangerous possibilities in the popular imagination and so lay founda- 
tions for suspicion and hostility, and while local gossip will not 
fail to accentuate what is objectionable in every such occurrence, flying 
rumour will as surely both magnify and scatter it far and wide. 
Similarly, foreign officials may have hurt the amour propre of the 
mandarin on various occasions, but the duties imposed on them by 
the privilege of extraterritoriality are so many and so diversified 
and comprise such a combination of the legislative, judicial, and 
executive, as well as so much that is delicate in the diplomatic 
category, that they must continually be touching matters which the 
mandarin in question is powerless to deal with, and if the result is 
deadlock or irritation it cannot be wondered at. At the capital 
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Ministers have to worry the very highest officials in the empire with 
petty cases sent up from the ports, and at the ports consuls have to 
ask the local authorities for action in matters which, affecting 
principles, they declare themselves incompetent to deal with ; both 
sides desire friendly settlement and yet in the very nature of things 
it is only too easy to give and to take offence. In fact anomaly is 
at the root of all the mischief: the foreign merchant is ina privileged 
position and is withdrawn from Chinese jurisdiction,—the missionary 
is similarly beyond the reach of Chinese law and his presence admits 
of various abuses springing up,—the foreign official has under 
treaties to take action of a kind unknown elsewhere,—and the out- 
come of all these anomalies is a feeling of humiliation, a sense of 
injustice, and a soreness that nevertheless could still be healed were 
the right remedy applied. At the same time it must be allowed that 
the foreign negotiators had good reasons for the form in which they 
cast the treaties and did all that was possible at the time to safeguard 
the varied interests of -both sides, and their successors, the Ministers 
and Consuls who have had to interpret and see to the faithful execu- 
tion of those treaties, have been just, reasonable, and considerate : 
such being the case it is all the more important to find out what is 
wrong and devise a remedy. 

But what is the remedy, and what rectification would mend matters ? 
Such a thing as a perfect panacea is nowhere to be found, nor, were 
such discovered, would it be certain to be adopted. It is not China 
and one power that is concerned but China and many powers, and 
unanimity could not easily be secured: besides, outside unanimity 
could only sueceed provided the prescription were suited to the con- 
stitution and character of the complainant. Friendliness rather than 
progress is what is wanted, and the means adopted should have this 
end in view: if friendliness is secured there will assuredly follow all 
appropriate material progress, whereas the attempt to force progress 
may not only fail in itself but, what is worse, be at the expense of 
friendliness. All that is meant by progress may be of the utmost use 
to State, people, and international relations, but it involves change 
and every new departure must first of all be felt to be necessary and 
must then be fully considered and provided for and cannot be lightly 
undertaken. The powers are now supposed to be unanimous as 
regards “the integrity of China” and the “open door” policy, but 
they do not all approach the question from the same point of view, 
and their interest in China, their interests as affected by China, and 
their several aspirations in connection with China, will have much to 
do with shaping their action whether joint or individual in China. 
Amidst so much that tends to produce variety how is unanimity to be 
preserved—what is the best course to adopt in order to remove from 
future intercourse whatever has troubled it in the past and to make 
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the days yet to come go by in peace and be profitable to all? To 
this most important question the only satisfactory answer that much 
thought suggests is that the Golden Rule might be worth a trial: do 
away with the existing anomaly and let “ Do unto others as you 
would have others do to you” be given an international application ! 
The result of action on this simple principle would assuredly be more 
effectual than the differential rules which now shape intercourse. The 
cruelties of the Boxers and the worse than callousness of too many of 
those in power cannot be too harshly described or too severely dealt 
with, and that the people as a nation have the defects of their qualities 
can as little be gainsaid; on the other hand it must as freely be 
allowed that the Chinese do possess quite as large a share of admirable 
qualities as others, and that these are not merely to be found in 
isolated cases here and there, but are characteristic of the race as a 
whole and the civilisation it has developed: they are well-behaved, 
law-abiding, intelligent, economical, and industrious, — they can 
learn anything and do anything,—they are punctiliously polite, they 
worship talent, and they believe in right so firmly that they scorn to 
think it requires to be supported or enforced by might,—they delight 
in literature and everywhere they have their literary clubs and coteries 
for hearing and discussing each other’s essays and verses,—they possess 
and practise an admirable system of ethics, and they are generous, 
charitable, and fond of good works,—they never forget a favour, 
they make rich return for any kindness, and, though they know 
money will buy service, a man must be more than wealthy to win 
public esteem and respect,—they are practical, teachable, and wonder- 
fully gifted with common sense,—they are excellent artizans, reliable 
workmen, and of a good faith that everyone acknowledges and 
admires in their commercial dealings,—in no country that is or was 
has the commandment “ Honour thy father and thy mother” been 
so religiously obeyed or so fully and without exception given 
effect to, and it is in fact the key-note of their family, social, 
official, and national life, and because it is so “ their days are long in 
the land’”’ God has given them. Respect, and not contempt,—con- 
ciliation, and not dictation,—appreciation, and not differential treat- 
ment—try this prescription and you will have a healthy body politic, 
and until this is done it will be the reverse. What is wanted is a 
settlement or understanding all will accept and abide by, and not one 
they will everlastingly be kicking against and endeavouring to upset. 
To secure such a settlement only one change is necessary, but that is 
a complete change—a radical change—a change of principle: the 
principle which underlies every treaty and runs through every treaty 
stipulation, and which unhappily is at the bottom of all the mischief, 
is what is justly considered the most important, the most valuable, 
and, from the foreign standpoint, the most essential point in treaties 
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with China, and that is the principle of extraterritoriality—could we 
but give up this and relations would at once right themselves, 
rancour disappear, and friendliness rule instead. Trade would be 
freely permitted everywhere and the investment of capital and 
development of internal resources meet with no unnecessary obstacle : 
the Government has already admitted in principle that natives may 
own steamers on coast and river, may establish telegraphic communi- 
cation, may build railways, may open mines, may start manufactur- 
ing industries, and the foreigner has only to accept the same position 
to enjoy to their fullest extent the same privileges,—besides ensuring 
the removal of what makes such enterprises unprofitable. It is not 
for a moment supposed that any power is yet ready to throw up 
what all foreigners consider such an inestimable boon: all will say 
China must abolish torture, must make new laws, must remodel the 
judicial system, must conform to the practice of Christian nations, 
before their Christian subjects can be submitted to native jurisdiction 
and before Chinese courts can deal with the intricacies of com- 
mercial codes, and they will point to the example of Japan and bid 
China do likewise—and China possibly may proceed to do likewise, 
but in the meantime the old sore will still rankle, and the temptation 
to misuse growing strength and throw off the yoke, instead of wait- 
ing patiently for the result of improvement, will be a constant, if 
not a growing, danger. On the other hand it may be said, that, 
while subjection to Chinese jurisdiction would make every foreigner 
take care to avoid offending—and there are prejudices to be respected 
as well as laws to be observed—and in that way keep them free from 
its action, the probability is that, foreigners being comparatively so 
few, not only would the necessity for their appearance in court be of 
rare occurrence, but the Chinese officials would everywhere be specially 
on their guard, and possibly receive the most express orders from their 
Government, to not only observe the greatest circumspection in all 
their dealings with foreigners but avoid subjecting them to any treat- 
ment that could be complained of anywhere by anybody. Nor should 
the effect of such a concession be spoiled by reservations and restrictions 
beyond perhaps a stipulation for evidence to be taken on oath and some 
right of appeal, for the country, so to speak, would be on its honour 
and the whole force of Chinese thought and teaching would then be 
enlisted in the foreigner’s favour through its maxim regarding tenderly 
treating the stranger from afar. Such a change of principle in the 
making of treaties would widen and not restrict the field for both 
merchant and missionary, and would simplify and not complicate the 
work of both consul and minister—would do away with irritating 
privileges and place native and foreigner on the same footing—and 
would remove the sting of humiliation and put the Government of 
China on the same plane as other Governments. Of course it would 
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be an experiment—but a promising one, whereas adherence to the 
treaties as they now stand will only continue the difficulties as we 
now know them, and, although the suggestion cannot be expected to 
be either accepted or acted on now, it is here offered for consideration 
as a something which may serve as an explanation as well as prepare 
the way for what sooner or later must come to pass: it may have 
been—it may still be—expedient and even essential from the 
foreigner’s point of view and the necessities of commercial law to 
stand on Chinese soil with the «gis of extraterritoriality and the 
procedure of their own courts, but to the Chinese eye this is a spear and 
not a shield and until it is withdrawn there will be no assured 
dwelling at ease—no real welcome for foreign intercourse, Restore 
jurisdiction and the feeling of the responsibility to protect as well as 
the appreciation of intercourse will at once move up to a higher plane. 


* * + * * 


Many talks with Chinese acquaintances on the questions of the 
day—the doings of the treaty powers and the difficulties of China 
have shown how the situation is viewed by those whose attention it 
has attracted, and it has always on such occasions been a source of 
estonishment to observe how they retained their calmness and philo- 
sophy while inwardly boiling with indignation and trembling with 
apprehension; whether it is their rice diet that is at the bottom of 
the general calmness of the national temperament physiologists and 
psychologists can best determine, but a pithy sentence with which 
one of the most celebrated of their historical romances commences, 
written ages ago, gives not only their philosophy of history, but the 
explanation of the calmness with which they view the stirring events 
which make history. ‘ Divided long, unites; united long, divides,” 
it says, and the feeling that cause and effect have played, do play, 
and will continue to play in the way thus expressed, seems to 
be part and parcel of the Chinese mental equipment—one might 
almost say a Chinese category. If all they had to say during those 
many talks were compressed into a single paragraph, it might be inter- 
preted thus :—‘ What you tell us is very true,” said they; ‘ we 
have not marched with the times! You must remember, however, 
that we are not a military people: we have cultivated the arts of 
peace and all our teaching leads us to detest war and to look down 
on the profession of arms. Every province, of course, has its military, 
but they are police rather than soldiers and are just good enough to 
preserve order and suppress revolt; till recently there was no 
necessity for fitting them to mect foreign troops in the field. We are 
being forced to change matters, however, and are changing, although, 
as a civilised people, we think to do so is to retrograde, and it is quite 
possible we may be going too slow and may be caught unprepared. 
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Perhaps it is because we do not like it we are going so slow: but if 
right is right, why should it not be acknowledged—why must it be 
backed up by might? Our history, you know, does not date from 
yesterday, and the ‘ black-haired race’ has had experiences of every 
kind during the long cycles our records tell us of. Weare not up to 
date now that we have to carry on intercourse with the armed powers 
of the world; we are weak, and possibly history is about to repeat 
itself—‘ United long, divides!’ Russia may take the north, 
Germany the east, France the south, and England the centre, and it 
may even be a good thing for us that such should happen—it may 
even be better too for us than for them! Our new rulers may 
in fact rule us for our good quite as much as for their benefit, 
and in process of time, while our northern countrymen are seemingly 
become Russians, and the others Germans, French and English, we 
shall have learnt all they have to teach—we shall see introduced all 
that goes to make states rich and powerful—and we shall have 
improved upon that teaching, picking their brains and developing our 
own to an extent they may be the last to notice. Then, one fine 
morning—it may be a hundred, it may be two hundred years hence— 
a wave of patriotic feeling will thrill through the length and breadth 
of the land and we shall say ‘now, gentlemen, you can go home,’ 
and home they’ll go—‘ Divided long, unites!’”’ In these days of 
‘short views’ such a philosophy of history will perhaps be laughed 
at and its votaries pronounced unpractical, but, should this volume 
survive, readers some cycles hence will have had time to realise how 
true it is that he who laughs last, laughs best, and that simples are 
often the best remedies. 
Rosert Harr. 








MILITARY CYCLING, AFTER MR. H. G. WELLS. 


In the December issue of Tur Fortnicurty Review there appeared 
an article by the well-known author of scientific romances, Mr. H. 
G. Wells, called “ The Cyclist Soldier.” Now, I have always had 
a great admiration for Mr. Wells’ literary work, for several reasons. 
The chief of these is the fact that it is evident that, when he deals 
with departures from the ascertained laws of natural philosophy, he 
does so with full knowledge. And when he speculates, even into 
the regions of space in four dimensions, he has equally full know- 
ledge of the possibilities evolved from analytical geometry. A dis- 
appointment, and I might even say a revulsion of feeling, occurred 
when his article was brought to my notice. Its tone, had the author 
been cognisant of his facts, would have been doubtful. But, as I 
shall show, he has not taken the trouble to ascertain those facts 
before using language which I think may be fairly described as 
unworthy of his reputation. I find myself in a curious position. 
There is no one who has criticised War Office methods with greater 
freedom than I have done. And row I am to be for the moment its 
defender. One of my reasons for writing this article, I frankly 
admit, is that I think such ineffective attacks as those of Mr. Wells’, 
founded as they are on the sands of ignorance, destroy the effective- 
ness of real criticism, intended to build up rather than to pull down our 
military system. If men of his ability waste their energies in getting 
into barbed-wire entanglements, how is the force of public opinion to 
be brought to bear in assisting the reformers of Pall Mall? I know 
it hurts to be extricated from barbed-wire entanglements, but to 
quote Mr. Wells’ concluding sentence, “ With this pleasant reflection, 
I conceive, the discharge of my patriotic duty in the matter ends.” I 
hope he will not dislike the process of extrication. 

I must excuse myself, in writing this essay, for what is an obvious 
necessity—talking too much about myself. The reason I have for 
this is that I have been personally concerned in the question of mili- 
tary cycling from the beginning. I have no wish to be prominent, 
but it is my own experiences that I shall have largely to relate in 
answer to Mr. Wells. He has, as far as I can gather from his 
article, no experience whatever of handling bodies of men on cycles. 
That experience I may claim to possess in a greater degree probably 
than any living man. I am, in fact, in person “the not very athletic 
senior ”’ of his article. He has evidently no knowledge of the history 
of military cycling in England or abroad, although his dogmatic 
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tone would lead one to suppose that he had read at least a little of 
the voluminous literature on the subject. He ignores, in fact, most of 
the essential elements of the very complicated problems involved. 

I might fairly ask him what right has he, or such as he, to speak 
in such atone? I will put that question aside, and explain what 
right I have to speak in the tone I am about to adopt. And if in 
the course of my subsequent remarks Mr. Wells has anything to 
complain of, he has only himself to blame. 

His article consists of two parts. The first is a criticism of the 
Cyclist Drill of this year, the second is an attempt to create a 
system of cycling tactics. 

He begins his first part with some foolish sarcasms on certain 
letters and numbers which refer entirely to the classification of official 
documents in the War Office, and to the relations between that Office 
and the Stationery Office. He could have ascertained this on 
inquiry. But the sarcasm is worth noting as betraying the spirit in 
which he has approached his subject. He might as well be sarcastic 
about an Act of Parliament because it is headed in a mysterious 
manner. He then proceeds to make a fundamental misstatement, 
and one which unfortunately vitiates every argument he uses against 
the War Office, and which also betrays his ignorance on all that has 
been done in the past. He says: “The pink book ... . frankly 
admits itself an exposition of ‘ Cyclist Drill’ as evolved by the War 
Office after the quickening experiences of the year 1900” (the italics 
are mine). It is the third edition of a drill-book written by me for 
the War Office when I was not a “ middle-aged gentleman,” but a 
junior captain, in 1889. The second edition appeared in 1897, and 
was the joint work of Major (now Colonel) Lloyd, of the Grenadier 
Guards, and myself. He was then Home District Cycling Officer, 
and between us I suppose we had, with the exception of Colonel 
Savile, a larger experience of the actual employment of cyclists in 
manceuvres on an extended scale than any two men. He would be 
amused at being described as “by no means athletic.’ The pink 
book of 1889 differs only from that of 1897 in some minor points, 
and in the addition of Appendices A and B. The pink book of 
1897 only differs from that of 1889 in certain simplifications, owing 
chiefly to the elimination of tandems, tricycles and multicycles. All 
three were founded on very extended experience. 

I will pass by such other charming expressions as the “ Intelligence 
Department [as if it was the business of that Department!] has at 
last succeeded in discovering the new method of wheeled traction,” and 
“the brave English gentlemen ” who “have neither intelligence nor 
imagination necessary for their task,”’ and go on to his next quiet as- 
sumption. In dealing with the Introductory Note he says, in his inimi- 
table manner : “ They [7.c., the brave middle-aged gentlemen ] clearly 
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discussed among themselves, with some care, a question that no doubt 
appeared aaterel to them: ‘Are cyclists infantry or cavalry ?’” 
Now I inserted the sentence, “Cyclists are infantry, working with 
such changes of formation as are involved by the possession of cycles” 
in the original edition of 1889, for a very cogent reason. There 
were many enthusiasts at that time who shared Mr. Wells’ extrava- 
gant notion that cyclists were “ destined to be the dominant arm in the 
Kuropean warfare of the future.” A large number of amateur drill- 
books had disappeared before the issue of the official book. Almost 
without exception they assumed that cyclists were a form of cavalry 
and not of mounted infantry. The question used to be put to me 
very frequently, “ But how are you going to charge over rough 
ground?” These enthusiasts were bringing the whole thing into 
ridicule. One Oxford professor went the length of elaborating a 
movement by which he formed a zareba with the cycles outside, wad 
kept a cavalry charge at bay by inverting the cycles and twirling the 
wheels. It was as necessary to knock this sort of rubbish on the ‘head 
then, as it is Mr. Wells’ opinions now. ‘The professor did not like 
the process, and wrote a pamphlet t against me. 

The employment of cyclists in fighting bodies commenced, not in 
Great Britain only, but in the whole world, by an experiment con- 
ducted in the year 1887, with the sanction of the War Office, by Colonel 
(now Major-General) ) Stracey, Scots Guards, who then commanded the 
South London Volunteer Brigade. He collected, under the leader- 
ship of Colonel Savile, then ‘Professor of tactics at Sandhurst, who 

vas and is still one of the best-known men in the cycling world, a 
large body of civilian cyclists. The experiment was eminently 
successful, and as a result, the War Office appointed a Committee 
consisting of Regular Officers, civilian expert cyclists, and one 
Volunteer Officer (myself), to report on certain references, with a 
view to establishing bodies of military cyclists all over the kingdom. 

Meanwhile, two very important sets of cycling manceuvres were 
held in the years 1889 and 1900, one in the country between Guild- 
ford and Salisbury, the other about Crewe, Warrington, and Chester. 
The cyclists composing the forces engaged in these mancouvres con- 
sisted partly of the 26th Middlesex Volunteers, the only purely 
cyclist corps in existence, and partly of detachments from the 
cyclist sections which had been sanctioned on the recommendation of 
the Committee. I was present at both those mancouvres, and was 
acting Adjutant at the second. It was obvious to every officer 
present that a uniform machinery for handling cyclists in formed 
bodies was necessary, as also was uniformity in such minor matters 
of smartness as saluting, ete. The Committee unanimously re- 
commended the issue of such an official manual, and as I was the 
individual who had proposed this, I found myself turned, at the age 
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of 34, into a “not very athletic senior,” commissioned to undertake 
this task. 

The first point to consider was how to write a drill for cyclists, 
which should take the minimum time to master. Now, as a cyclist 
is a foot soldier, who for purposes of rapid movement is mounted on 
a cycle, just as he might be mounted on motor cars, or conveyed by 
train, he must of necessity know infantry drill. I am not saying 
that the present infantry drill is not much too long and too 
complicated. I personally think it is. But it is obvious that iz 
one can adapt a machinery, with which every unit is familiar, 
instead of creating a new machinery which has to be learnt, and the 
knowledge of which retained, concurrently with the old one, much 
time will be saved. And I could scarcely ask the Adjutant-General 
to re-write the Infantry Drill because I thought that a simpler one 
would be more easily adapted to the movements of cyclists. 

But I gather that Mr. Wells does not see the necessity for a drill 
at all. My answer is that its necessity was proved by the attempt 
to work without one. We pioneers of military cycling are probably 
unique in our experience of the real nature of the kind of force that 
will be produced by the disastrous proposal of dependence for Home 
Defence on rifle clubs. Mr. Wells is dogmatically advocating 
what experience forced us twelve years ago to abandon. Of course 
I see how his misunderstandings arise. He, being unfamiliar with 
the handling of large numbers of men, does not see the necessity 
which frequently arises on occasion for handling them in confined 
spaces without their becoming a hopeless mob. ‘The enormous space 
which cyclists occupy, as compared with infantry, makes this necessity 
the more absolute. Jlow, for instance, is a Colonel to inspect his 
cyclist battalion, unless he can get them together in orderly fashion ? 
How is he to issue cooked rations or ammunition? How is he 
to allot them their billets, or issue orders requiring attention before 
they are dismissed ? Andsoon, and soon. I need scarcely pursue 
this subject further, for I think I have shown that, far from being 
the work of brave English gentlemen sitting on office stools, with 
written imagination, not intelligence necessary for their task, the 
book does not contain a sentence which is not the outcome of 
practical experience in manceuvre. 

To briefly conclude the story of military cycling. Mancouvres on 
a more or less extended scale have been quite continuous since 1890. 
Cyclists have been pitted against cavalry, starting at wide distances 
apart. Almost every tactical problem (and they are many) has been 
practically experimented upon. ‘Tactical essays, resulting from the 
knowledge so gained, have been written and lectures delivered. 
Officers, both regular and volunteer of various grades, have been 
practised in the handling of the various units. A most exhaustive 
course of training for a very considerable force of regular cyclists at 
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Aldershot was only interrupted by the War. And in August last, 
General Sir Frederick Maurice employed in manceuvres on a front of 
about sixty miles, a skeleton army of cyclists representing 100,000 
men, the report on which I recommend Mr. Wells to read before he 
puts pen to paper on this subject again. As long ago as 1894, Sir 
Evelyn Wood recommended the raising of 20,000 volunteer cyclists, 
and Lord Wolseley has not only consistently supported the move- 
ment, but has generously contributed towards prizes to test the 
combined riding and shooting powers of sections of volunteer cyclists. 
In military cycling, England stands not only ahead, but far ahead, of 
any Continental nation. Mr. Wells might surely have taken the 
trouble to ascertain some of these facts before indulging in such 
phrases as those in which his article abounds. 

I will now deal with some of his criticisms in detail. I have only 
space for a few plums. 

He says: “As a natural discovery that the cyclist is a foot 
soldier, they (i.e. the brave English gentlemen) have found it 
reasonable to enact that the cyclist arm of the immediate future is to 
be inseparably linked to a battalion of infantry, it is to be a mere 
specialised company, an excrescence of that, and it is no surprise to 
find a provision that the cyclist’s valise ‘as a rule will be carried for 
him in a cart.” What the valise question has to do with the first 
part of the sentence is a deep mystery. But where does Mr. Wells 
find authority for the statement that “the cyclist arm of the 
immediate future is to be inseparably linked to a battalion of 
infantry’? Of course I see how he has made this blunder, and it is 
very characteristic. He has hopelessly confused peace administration 
with war organisation. When cyclists were first sanctioned under the 
Volunteer Regulations, a section, i.e. 24 of all ranks, were allowed 
tentatively to each battalion. This has since been increased to a 
company of 124. These men are drawn from the various companies 
of the battalion and are under their own cycling officers when doing 
duty as cyclists. The advantages of this system for administrative 
reasons are obvious. Thus circumstances arise (which have no 
connection with fighting) in which a commanding officer may have 
to parade his cyclists with his battalion. The machinery for this 
is provided in Section 37 of the drill-book. From this innocent 
provision, Mr. Wells builds up the astonishing assumption that 
cyclist companies are inseparably linked to their battalions. The 
assumption is quite inconsistent with the rest of the drill-book. 
Does Mr. Wells seriously imagine that, when I am drilling my 
battalion in Wellington Barracks or Hyde Park, I am keeping my 
cyclists trailing at its heels? On the contrary, they will have 
ridden miles out of London, and will be practising one of the many 
tactical exercises specially suited to their characteristics. 
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(')Then his misunderstanding about carrying the cyclists’ valises in 
carts is positively perverse. The valise contains articles which are 
necessary in a prolonged campaign. It can be dispensed with for a 
short period. In order to confer the greatest mobility on cyclists it 
is laid down that they shall be relieved of this weight. This Mr. 
Wells actually twists into an assumption that the pace of cyclists is 
the pace of a cart. Sir Frederick Maurice is of opinion that the 
ultimate solution of the transport question, of which Mr. Wells has 
only touched the fringe, and that unconsciously, lies in the employment 
of motor-cars. Mr. Wells will find the experiments made in this 
direction last August described on page 9 of the report above referred 
to. As chief staff officer to Sir Frederick Maurice I had opportunity 
of observing these experiments, which were made on the local 
initiative of the various battalion commanders who contributed 
detachments. The only questions that have to be considered are the 
types of motors. Into this, however, I need not now enter. 

Mr. Wells next waxes eloquent over great-coats. In Appendix A 
(which is simply a description of the Aldershot method of carrying 
equipment) the great-coat is fastened to the cycle by means of 
“ cape-straps ”’—“ whatever cape-straps may be” he exclaims with 
exaggerated indignation. I should have thought (being only a not 
very athletic senior) that anyone who knew what a “rug-strap”’ was 
could deduce by analogy the inward meaning of the word “ cape- 
strap.” Is it possible that his fixed idea, that military cycling in this 
country is the outcome of the war, has so warped his mind that he 
thinks that cape-straps were invented at the Cape? Mr. Wells, 
however, will have nothing to do with great-coats. ‘ When,” he 
asks loftily, “ will the cyclist use that great-coat? Not when he is 
on the march—because he need only quicken up if he is chilly [as if 
the pace of a cyclist moving as one of a fighting body was at his own 
discretion ]|—and not when he is fighting. He carries that coat to 
sleep in, and the thing he ought to have is not a coat at all, but a 
waterproof sleeping-bag.” I think it would be impossible to 
condense into one sentence a larger quantity of implied ignorance 
than is conveyed by these remarks. I will content myself, however, 
by taking one of the very numerous examples I might quote of the 
necessity for great-coats. The General commanding an army finds it 
important to forestall the enemy in seizing a “locality ” sixty miles 
away. He therefore detaches four battalions of cyclists with machine 
guns, with orders to hold the place until relieved by the slower 
moving troops. The cyclists cover the ground in one day, the slower 
troops in three days. For two days, therefore, the cyclists have to 


(1) It should be understood that Appendices A and B were written for regular 
soldiers only. They would be either inapplicable or unnecessary for volunteers. They 


only appear for the first time in the 1900 edition. 
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protect themselves from surprise by outposts, behind which the 
working parties are placing the locality in a state of defence, 
working by shifts day and night. The weather is cold and 
boisterous with heavy sleet showers. Protection from weather is 
essential to the outposts, but a large proportion of them cannot, of 
course, seek cover. Now I have commanded outposts at peace 
manceurres, both by day and by night, frequently. But I should 
be very sorry to command them, in face of the enemy, clothed 
in sleeping-bags. Picture a visiting patrol going its rounds as if it 
were engaged in a sack race, and imagine the vigilance of a night 
sentry in a sleeping-bag ! 

We next come to another remarkable pronouncement. ‘“ They (the 
brave English gentlemen) put his gun [? rifle] between his legs also, 
although it would be altogether handier and better strapped over his 
shoulder, with the muzzle high.” Every beginner has thought like 
Mr. Wells until he has tried. His method was discarded twelve 
years ago. The Woolwich Cyclist-Rifle Club started with it again, 
and abandoned it for the rifle attachment illustrated in the drill-book, 
which is thus reported on by Sir Frederick Maurice: “I think no 
one who had the opportunity of observing the various modes of 
carrying the rifle on the cycle, or on the body of the cyclist, can 
doubt that the attachment patented by Messrs. Thorn is by far the 
best.”” Surely Mr. Wells might have ascertained these facts. 

Want of space prevents me from touching on more than one other 
criticism contained in this remarkable article, and I will only touch 
on that broadly. I refer to Part V. of the drill-book, which con- 
tains the rules to be observed in route marching. I am now no 
longer a brave English gentleman, but am spoken of collectively as 
“Him.” Well, poor “ Him” has a little imaginary biography of 
his cycling career which gives him intense pleasure. ‘“ Him ” has 
cycled. “Him” has not cycled for pleasure, but in a state of 
patriotic ardour to master the confounded thing, and render himself 
independent of the sort of bounder who “ knows,” and so on. Unfor- 
tunately “ Him” began to ride as a boy of fifteen on a “ bone- 
shaker.” In his Cambridge days “Him” was a constant cyclist, 
although it was then supposed to be vulgar. “ Him” has ridden a tall 
bicycle with a seven-foot driving-wheel, a feat unusual even in those 
days of tall bicycles. And at the time when “ Him ” was making notes 
for the first edition of the Pink Book, it was his frequent habit to go 
down to Aldershot in the early morning by train, follow the several 
hours’ cycling experiments by the regulars, and ride back to London. 
Now if my readers have followed me so far, it will be sufficient to 
say that the regulations for route marching were framed from notes 
made during a series of practical experiments of the movement of 
cyclists in considerable bodies over a great variety of country. I say 
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sufficient, because my readers will by this time have realised that it 
is impossible to trust a single statement that Mr. Wells makes, or 
attach importance to a single inference he draws. As before, his 
judgment in this case is warped by his failing to grasp fundamental 
facts. It is one thing for him to ride by himself in weather of his own 
selection and in the direction of least resistance, quite another to be 
responsible for the safe arrival, in fighting trim, of a thousand 
cyclists at a distant point, over muddy roads, in teeth of a gale strong 
enough to force even the strongest riders to dismount on the level in 
exposed places. I have seen this happen more than once. 

I have now finished my remarks on his astounding criticism of the 
cyclist drill, not because I have dealt with every point, that would 
be useless, but because it is mere waste of time to show up any further 
aman who approaches Military Cycling in the spirit which he exhibits, 
and who has clearly never read one word of the literature on the 
subject, English or foreign, nor ever personally taken the trouble 
to watch any actual cycling manceuvres. 

I had also intended to deal with his constructive method of tactics 
at some length, but it is not worth while to do so, the reason being 
that it is not a method at all. He has not even begun to realise 
either the real capabilities or the true limitations of the arm which he 
says is destined to be dominant in Europe. <A few points, however, I 
may touch on. Mr. Wells seems to think that cyclist officers as at 
present constituted do not teach their men. I can assure him that he 
is in error. By lectures on scouting and reconnoitring duties, map 
reading, ete., and by practical training in the performance of such 
duties, teaching is being continuously carried on. But because he is 
in complete ignorance of this he need not insult the British subaltern. 
Then his picture of how he imagines the existing cyclists carry out 
manceuvres has no relation whatever to the manner in which they do 
carry them out. Of course it is easy for anyone to assume that an 
enemy is going to do a series of certain foolish things, and on that 
assumption to defeat him—on paper. But those kind of victories do 
not lead to success in the field, and I most fervently hope that if ever 
an enemy lands on these shores with a force of cyclists at his disposal, 
he will adopt the tactics devised by Mr. Wells. 

Then we have the constant harping on the question of water supply 
at halts. Does Mr. Wells not know that no man is ever allowed to 
fall out to obtain water without leave ? And does he not also know 
that during a long, hot, dusty ride the water-bottles must be refilled, 
if only in order that cool, fresh water may be substituted for what 
has become tepid in the sun ? 

So much for Mr. Wells, without a particle of experience of the 
practical working of Military Cycling ; without a shadow of suspicion 
that for years, all over the country, the problems, of the existence of 
which he has a faint glimmering, haye had solutions put to practical 
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tests by men who superadd to skill in cycling a knowledge of military 
organisation and tactics; without any attempt to acquire any know- 
ledge of his subject, he has written an essay which I should imagine 
to be unique among articles in respectable magazines in its mixture 
of ignorance, vulgar abuse, and dogmatic assertion. And all this 
because he has come across a manual of drill of which he understands 
neither the scope, the aim, the application nor the contents. 

Now, in conclusion, and to take the bad taste left in my mouth 
after swallowing Mr. Wells’ remarks, I will give a quotation from a 
letter from Natal, showing what results even our early efforts to 
train cyclists can produce. 

This letter is written to me by an officer in the Durban Light 
Infantry. He had been a Colour-Sergeant in the London Scottish, 
and, like all of us, had passed through the ranks before obtaining 
his commission. I had sent a letter to all the loyal papers in Natal 
and the Cape Colony, asking ex-members of the London Scottish to 
communicate with me. It was in response to this that I received the 
reply, of which the following is an extract : 

The letter is dated Mooi River Camp, 20th January, 1900. I can 
only trespass on your space to the limit of the passage referring to 
Military Cycling. It should be borne in mind that the events 
referred to were very early in the war. The writer says: “The 
regiment has done its fair share of fighting, outpost work, ete. For 
some three or four weeks we were constantly on outpost duty, each 
separate picket consisting of an officer, three non-commissioned 
officers, and fifty rank and file. We moved out each morning at 
three a.m., and returned the following morning about eight. Asa 
rule we took out great-coats, ground sheets and blankets, but 
this was not always practicable, and we have had some very 
rough times of it. One morning I remember, after four hours’ 
sleep under an ox-waggon, I set out at three o’clock with my 
half company. It was raining heavily when we started, and 
it rained for the whole twenty-eight hours that we were out, 
with an interval of one half-hour only. We had nothing but 
our great-coats, as our other kit had been loaded up in our transport 
waggons—the original intention having been to march that morning 
—and as the wind was from the Berg, which was covered in snow, 
we had a very trying time of it. One man had what is locally called 
‘shivers,’ and became as stiff asa board. It took an hour to bring 
him round, and as others were apparently going the same way, I 
made the whole lot march up and down practically throughout the 
night, in order to keep up their circulation. 

“ During the whole twenty-eight hours I only sat down some four 
times for stretches of ten minutes, and I only did this to rest my 
shoulder which had been dislocated. The Boer pickets were close on 
us that night, and Head-quarters flashed up a message advising us 
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that they had been located, and advising caution. Shortly after- 
wards all communication was intercepted by the heavy rain which 
rendered the lights invisible. I thought I was going to have an 
opportunity of distinguishing myself that night, but it didn’t 
come off. 

“You will doubtless be interested to learn that our cycle corps, 
especially during the early stages of the campaign, proved invaluable. 
They scoured the country daily, moving out in every direction and 
patrolling the roads for ten to thirty-five miles. (Seventy miles is a 
hard day’s work out here as the roads are very bad and the country is 
like a gigantic switch-back.) The amount of horseflesh they saved 
is incalculable, besides, they went distances that no horseman could 
cover. At Colenso, in October, they frequently met the enemy, and 
on more than one occasion exchanged shots. When I mention that 
they patrolled in couples, you will understand the plucky nature of 
the work they did. Often we would all be standing to arms ready 
for an attack, and out would go the cyclists, escaping observation, 
and bringing in information in a way that would have been impossible 
to cavalry scouts. As dispatch riders, too, our cycle corps has been 
highly valued, and their usefulness to the Staff has been the subject 
of comment on the part of almost every Imperial officer I have come 
across, <A cyclist was told off to every picket, an arrangement which 
was most convenient. The Corps numbers, I believe, twenty-five 
including a lieutenant; had they been twice that strength they could 
have been made use of, though it is only right to point out that 
twenty or twenty-four would have been quite enough had the other 
infantry regiments at the Front, in the earlier part of the campaign, 
furnished their quota. Ours were and still are the only cyclists 
with the forces in Natal. 

“ Even though now merely on the line of communication, our 
cyclists render most useful work, in fact, it is difficult to exaggerate 
their importance. At the request of regimental commanding officers 
several of the cyclists are attached to corps at the Front at the time 
of writing. 

“ Having in mind your cyclist corps I thought these details might 
be of interest to you in case, by any chance, enthusiasm in that 
detachment might have fallen off.” 

Poor Mr. Wells. He has posed as the practical cyclist versus the 
armchair critic. He has done so ignorantly and deliberately. He 
must now sit revealed as the armchair ignorant person, posing as one 
who has but imaginative knowledge. 

“ And,” to again quote his own words, “with this pleasant 
reflection, I conceive, the discharge of my patriotic duty in the 
matter ends.” 

Eustace Barour, 
Lieut.-Co’onel, commanding London Scottish V.R.C. 
VOL. LX1X. N.S. Y 








COVENTRY PATMORE. 


Tue poet who has revealed his soul in his poems scarcely needs, after 
death, an official biography. Those who love him know already all 
that is essential for them to know. The written life can do little 
more than gratify that taste for personal gossip to which we must all 
plead guilty where great men are concerned. This is true in a 
special sense of Mr. Coventry Patmore, and readers of the Odes and 
of the Meligio Poetae have very little to learn from the two large 
volumes of Memoirs and Correspondence which have been compiled by 
Mr. Patmore’s friend, Mr. Basil Champneys. They will find in them 
some very pleasant reading together with a good deal of trivial 
correspondence from relations and friends of the poet that might well 
have been omitted. The external facts of his career are related 
soberly and accurately from the standpoint of the sympathetic 
onlooker rather than of the disciple. Mr, Champneys indeed does 
not attempt to supply a final estimate of his friend’s genius, but with 
commendable conscientiousness he has collected all the needful 
material for those who would undertake the critical task. 

The poems, the essays, the memoirs studied together show us a 
man whose personality has always seemed to us more striking than 
his poetry. Even in his youth Coventry Patmore excited unusual 
interest by his tall, slim figure, his “ haughty manner” and air of 
detachment. At six or seven and twenty, before he had published 
any of his works save only the little volume of early poems whose 
merits he himself in later years was the first to decry, he was looked 
up to as a leader of men by the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, by 
artists such as Rossetti, Woolner, Millais and Holman Hunt, and 
this in spite of the obvious fact that he was never in real sympathy 
with their aims. Later, the glamour thrown over his marriage by 
the openly acknowledged fact that from it had been drawn the 
inspiration of the Angel in the House, and the premature death of 
the beautiful wife whom Millais painted, gave pathos and dignity to 
his life. His change of religion was followed for some years by an 
almost hermit-like withdrawal from general society, years during 
which the Odes, that few could understand, were given at intervals to 
the world. And these were followed by essays, sometimes scathing 
and forcible, denouncing all that the conventional man esteemed, at 
other times mystical and paradoxical, exceeding his comprehension, 
and appealing only to the elect few. Thus, to the world, Patmore’s 
attitude through life, whether natural or deliberate, had always in it 
comething of the seer and the prophet. It was easy for those who 
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enjoyed the privilege of his intimacy to pay a somewhat extravagant 
homage to his keen intellect, his critical, fastidious temperament, his 
brilliant conversational powers, and his friends all seem to have 
fallen beneath the sway of these. In later years it is within the 
memory of all that he was surrounded by a little band of cultured 
men and women who delighted to do him honour, and whose real 
appreciation compensated him for the neglect of the outside world. 
But it is no less true that in his early years, while the unbiassed critic 
received his poems with coldness, sometimes even with scorn, his 
personal friends, who included the greatest names in contemporary 
literature, hailed them with eager applause. They could not separate 
the man from the author, and Patmore all through life was a man 
who was greater in the flesh than on paper. It is only on this theory 
that I can account for the amazing eulogies passed on the Angel in 
the House on its first appearance by some of the foremost writers of 
the day. We read in Mr. Champneys’ Life that Tennyson wrote of 
it to the author as an “immortal poem,’ that Ruskin anticipated it 
would prove “one of the most popular (books) in the English 
language, and déessed/y popular, doing good wherever it goes,” and, 
most incomprehensible of all, that Browning wrote: “I do not say 
that it will be now, or soon; but some time or other this will be the 
most popular poem that was ever written.” 

Patmore, in the immeasurable distance that separates the Ange? 
from the subsequent Odes, exemplifies the truth that memory of facts 
and experiences supplies a far truer inspiration for art than the 
material facts themselves. The Angel of the House was written, as 
everyone knows, during the years of the poet’s wedded life with 
Emily Andrewes. Apparently no man ever had a wife more lovable 
or more entirely congenial to himself, and realising the exceptional 
nature of the bond that united him to his wife, Patmore resolved to 
make “‘ wedded love ” the theme of the poem which he fondly hoped 
would prove “ the poem of the day.” And he has given usa 
domestic narrative in rhymed verse, admirable in intention, but 
lapsing through many cantos into a tedious garrulity. Even the 
Preludes cannot rise above the atmosphere of all-pervading domesticity 
in which the loves of Vaughan and Honoria are enveloped. The 
quality—one of the great perfections of Patmore’s later writing— 
which Mrs. Meynell in her well-known essay on the Odes has defined as 
“ transcendent simplicity,” has frequently betrayed him in his earlier 
work into almost childish triviality. That the general reading public 
should have been captivated by the unexceptionable sentiments, the 
conventional piety, the idealisation of that pure home-life which the 
Englishman likes to believe can only be found in his own country, 
and by the facile gracefulness of diction which adorns wsny of the 
stanzas of the Angel, was natural enough. But that poets like 
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Tennyson and Browning, thinkers like Ruskin and Carlyle, should 
have accepted the work as a serious contribution to English poetry, 
will remain—like Blackwood’s attitude towards Keats—one of the 
incomprehensible mysteries of criticism. 

It was a dozen years later that Coventry Patmore published the 
first nine Odes, and twenty years before he gave to the world The 
Unknown Evos. Much had happened in the interval. Emily Patmore 
had died, and his married life with her had become a beautiful 
memory ; the poet himself had joined the Catholic Church, which all 
through his youth had possessed a vague attraction for him; he had 
left London, had lived for some years in rural solitude, and had given 
himself up to reading and meditation. For long hours each day he 
studied the early Fathers, and slowly there took shape in his brain 
and his imagination that far-reaching conception which inspired all 
his later work—of conjugal love as the symbol of divine love, of the 
union of man and woman as typical of the union of Christ and His 
Church. Indicated rather than expressed in many of the Odes— 
which, however, in their general intention are incomprehensible save 
by those who hold the clue—this conception is fully developed in 
many of the later essays,in The Precursor, in Dieu et Ma Dame, 
and throughout the delightful collection of aphorisms and mystical 
thoughts, ie Red, the Root, and the Flower. The most extravagant 
expression of his doctrine, written, we may assume, not without 
malice, for Patmore loved to scandalise the conventional pious mind, 
is to be found in the statement :—“ The Pagan who simply believed 
in the myth of Jupiter, Alemena and Hercules, much more he who 
had been initiated into the unspeakable names of Bacchus and 
Persephone, knew more of living Christian Doctrine than any 
‘ Christian’ who refuses to call Mary the ‘ Mother of God.’ ” 

It should perhaps be explained that Patmore emphasises—what is, 
of course, correct Catholic theology—that the essence of marriage as 
a Sacrament lies in the betrothal of the man and woman, in “the 
instant that they confess to one another a full and mutual compla- 
cency of intellect, will, affection, and sense, with the promise of 
inviolable faith.” He indicates the Divine counterpart of this 
human betrothal when he writes :— 


“The soul becomes nuptially united with God and impregnated by Him the 
instant she perfectly submits and says: ‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it 
done to me according to Thy word.’ ’”’ 


And of this “elation of the soul to Christ as his betrothed wife,” 
he records in his private diary that it was to his own soul “‘a mine 
of undiscovered joy and power.” 

Mr. Champneys is probably right when he points out that the years 
of mourning for Emily Patmore were the seed-time of her husband’s 
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highest poetry, and that they represent “the transition from Love 
in earthly fruition to Love in the realm of spiritual aspiration.” But 
it would be an entire misconception of Patmore’s belief to regard it as 
of purely subjective origin held only by himself. To him the whole 
value of his conviction lay just in this—that it is of the very essence 
of the Christian Faith as taught by the Catholic Church. Has not 
the Church from Apostolic times been held to be the Spouse of Christ ? 
Do not the revelations of the most revered of the mystical Saints, of 
St. Teresa, of St. Gertrude, of St. John of the Cross, derive all their 
significance from the fact that the writers regarded themselves in the 
closest spiritual sense as the Brides of Christ, that they tel] of the in- 
effable bliss that comes to the “ sensitive soul ” that fully apprehends 
its divine privileges? From the Gospels, from the Prophetical Books, 
from the Song of Solomon, the poet draws texts in support of his con- 
tention. On the title-page of the volume The Unknown Eros, he 
printed the line from Proverbs: “ Deliciae meae esse cum filiis 
hominum.’ John the Baptist, the “ precursor” of Christ, is to him 
but one more symbol of natural love the precursor of divine love, and 
he works out the parallel from the Gospel narrative with a tender 
ingenuity. To the inevitable retort that his conception is not habit- 
ually preached from the pulpit or taught in the Catechism, the poet 
would have replied that a materialistic world has ignored the true. 
mystical interpretation of the faith it professes to accept, that external 
conformity is unhappily held to be of greater moment than spiritual: 
understanding, and that dogma has been allowed to usurp the place 
of Love as the corner-stone of the Christian creed. He believed with 
that optimism, which was a part of the spiritual side of his nature, 
that a time would come when Catholic psychology would teach the 
“one mortal thing of worth immortal ”’ far more clearly than hereto- 
fore. Yet he well understood the moral and spiritual dangers that 
would attend any sudden unveiling of the highest mysteries before an 
unworthy generation, and therefore he did not hesitate to destroy the 
Sponsa Dei, the fruit, he tells us, of “ ten years’ continual meditations,” 
a treatise in which his thought had received its fullest expansion, its 
most intimate expression simply because his Jesuit friend, Fr. Gerard 
Hopkins, after reading it, returned it to him with the words, “ That’s 
telling secrets.” 

To many it may seem that Coventry Patmore’s religious conceptions 
were more suited for theological than for poetical treatment, and that 
the poet has developed his essential thought with more sustained 
beauty of language in his essays than in his odes. Like Matthew 
Arnold, for whom he entertained a sincere admiration, if he loved 
poetry he also loved intellectual controversy, and his need to impose 
his thought on others drove him in later years into prose. But it was 
of the essence of his conception of a true poet that he should have a 
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high mystical message to reveal to mankind. For him the highest 
type of poet was the Hebrew prophet of old. His friend, Mr. 
Gosse, drew from him a cry of protest by describing poetry as an art 
which appeals to the emotions and to the emotions only. For 
Patmore it appeals primarily to the soul and to the intellect. He 
could not fail to recognise the beauty and the truth of purely lyrical 
poetry, yet it is clear that in his own personal estimation lyric poetry, 
however beautiful, falls short in what is one of the essential qualities 
of true poetry. The poet, he declares, in his essay on Bad 
Morality is Bad Art, should choose for his subject “ Law, the 
rectitude of humanity’’; he should sing of “ the inflections, not the 
infractions” of the moral law. He must be a man pre-eminently 
endowed with the spiritual senses, and more directly even than the 
‘saint he should be the teacher of humanity. He treats of spiritual 
realities as of concrete things. He is the very reverse of the scientist, 
for the one is “all vision and no thought” and the other is “ all 
thought and no vision.” Patmore asserts that substantial poetry 
need not only be sought in verse : the highest imaginative powers in the 
past have been absorbed by theology, and their fruits are to be found 
in the great mystical writers of the Church. ‘Aquinas is to Dante 
as the table-land of Thibet is to the Peak of Teneriffe ” (Re/igio 
Poetae). 

We see here both his strength and his weakness asa poet. The 
motive of his art was lofty, but his artistic sympathies were very 
limited. I know of no poem in the English language with so 
passionate an apprehension of the mystical beauty of suffering as 
the lines entitled Pain; few in which splendid thought is 
presented in so flowing and stately a rhythm as in the ode Zo the 
Unknown Eros. In these we have Mr. Patmore’s highest achieve- 
ment. Yet some of his most exquisite work was composed in those 
rare moments when he escaped from too close a sense of his own 
prophetic mission, and gave utterance to tenderer, more human 
emotions. The poems Jf I were dead, The Toys, Departure, 
belong to this category. St. Valentine’s Day, which is in effect 
an Ode to Spring, is an outpouring of that love of nature which in 
its fulness only came to the poet in later years, and, in its praise of 
life, joyous and exuberant, it echoes many cadences of the Ode to a 
Grecian Urn. Unfortunately this spontaneous mood was rare— 
scarce half-a-dozen poems suggest themselves to the mind as inspired 
by it—and if, as sometimes would seem to have been the case, the 
poet stepped down deliberately from his lofty plane, and condescended 
to a less enlightened circle of readers, the result was never happy. 
He has done it in the three odes Evos and Psyche, De Natura 
Deorum, and Psyche’s Discontent, in which he wished to give a 
more human expression to his most spiritual convictions, and at 
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once the note becomes false. That distinction of thought reflected in 
the style which, I think, never failed him in prose, and which he 
himself preached as the supreme test in literature, seems on such 
occasions to have failed him in poetry. His ear could then be 
satisfied with the commonest, the most obvious of rhymes, and he 
could tolerate a triviality of language quite out of harmony with his 
theme. 

The political Odes are not likely to survive. They are intemperate 
lamentations over various constitutional developments of his day, and 
no longer possess any reality for us. Few men have been so com- 
pletely out of touch as Coventry Patmore with the common interests 
of modern life. His qualities equally with his failings contributed to 
this result. The constant absorption of his higher nature in spiritual 
mysteries rendered material problems distasteful to him, and his 
intellectual exclusiveness cut him off from social intercourse with 
those who could not, in some measure, participate in hisdreams. As 
a natural result, his attitude in regard to contemporary politics was 
one of uncompromising pessimism. His distrust of a Conservative 
government was only exceeded by his hatred of Radicalism. He 
was destitute of any power of sympathy with the people: to educate 
them was futile, to enfranchise them was suicide. He regarded the 
growth of the Democratic spirit with an almost comical dismay, and 
although he protested in print against the manner in which his essay 
on “ Distinction ” was taken au grand sérieux by the Press, there is 
no doubt that it did substantially represent his intimate thought. 

On no point were his convictions in more acute antagonism to the 
tendencies of his time and country than in all that concerns the 
position of women. That “ man in the order of being is, and will for 
ever be, above woman,” was for him one of the simple facts of exist- 
ence concerning which his dogmatism would suffer no argument. We 
know that in so far as it was subjective his apprehension of Divine 
Love had its origin in his own married life. Later, his religious 
philosophy colouring all his outlook on life, woman had to be brought 
into entire harmony with his theories. As, in the spiritual sphere, 
the soul representing the feminine element in life surrenders herself 
utterly to God, representing the masculine element, the one being in 
all cases the giver, the other the receiver, so, in the natural sphere 
the woman was to surrender herself in all things to man, who, to her, 
was to be the representative of God on earth. In Milton’s words :— 


“Te for God only, she for God in him.” 


Woman’s attitude, then, was to be one of life-long subordination, and 
the myth of King Cophetua and the Beggar-maid became to him 
‘representative of the most perfect nuptial relationship,” presumably 
because the Beggar-maid illustrates the nearest earthly counterpart 
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of the Soul as the spouse of Christ. His study of the writings of 
the early Fathers had unconsciously imbued him with something 
of the common monastic contempt for woman, whom St. Thomas 
Aquinas declared to be “ scarcely a reasonable creature.” Mr. Champ- 
neys records it as his opinion that the poet possessed ‘‘ a far deeper in- 
sight into the feminine soul than is given to any but very few men.” 
Rather I would say that he never gave a thought to the feminine soul 
save in its relation to man. A wife was indeed to be the Angel in 
the House, but only on condition of remaining always within it, and 
of spending her life seated at the feet of her lord. The poet of 
wedded love abhorred higher education as much as he abhorred 
“ divided skirts, free-thinking, tricycles and Radicalism,” and went so 
far as to assert that God hated nothing so utterly as a clever woman, 
though Mr. Champneys assures us that in his closing years he par- 
tially relented in his hostility towards Girton and Newnham. He 
had a thorough Teutonic appreciation of the domestic virtues as 
affording a sufficient outlet for a woman’s energies, and it is charac- 
teristic of him that in the early days of his marriage to his second 
wife he was discovered by friends personally instructing her in the art 
of darning. The fact that she brought him a considerable fortune, 
the disposal of which he took entirely upon himself, and which 
allowed him to lead a life of leisure and to indulge all his tastes, did 
not apparently absolve her from the duty of mending his socks with 
her own hands. Even his biographer, who clearly sympathises with 
the poet’s fundamental views concerning the “‘ weaker vessel,” feels 
compelled to describe his home attitude as “ patriarchal,” and that 
of the second Mrs, Patmore as one of habitual self-effacement. 

It is an interesting point in ethics how far the spiritual vision 
vouchsafed to a poet compels to a higher standard in conduct than 
that of the average man of the world. Is he always to preach and 
never to practise? Patmore, conscious perhaps of his own frailty, 
was ready to answer the question in the affirmative, and asserts that 
“the Poet understands very well that no one will or ought to think 
the better of his righteousness for his being a seer.” In other words 
the poet has no need to be a Saint. Yet it were difficult to persuade 
the plain man that there is to be no balance between understanding 
and conduct, no fuller responsibility for higher gifts. Patmore, after 
the death of his first wife, seems to me to have deliberately shut off 
his great gift of spiritual perceptiveness from the accidents of his 
daily domestic life. Proud, reticent, with certain hermit-like 
proclivities, he would brook no intrusion into his inner life save at 
his own good pleasure. Hence the many incongruities in his 
character which became more marked with advancing years. His 
spirituality did nothing to soften the natural arrogance of his temper 
or to smooth away the many angularities of his nature. He had 
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none of that serenity of outlook, that sense of proportion concerning 
the petty worries of life that usually comes to him who has a vivid 
sense of the unseen. It may be inferred that he was not an easy 
man to live with. He was amazingly uncharitable in his judgments, 
and very unreliable in his friendships. He was intolerant on 
principle. ‘ There are,” he asserts, “ not two sides to every question, 
nor indeed to any.” He habitually saw in his opponent the advocate 
of opinions subversive of Divine law, a frame of mind which scarcely 
conduces to amiable discussion. His language on the subject of the 
secular clergy and his habit of expatiating on the discrepancies, real 
or imaginary, between their sacramental powers and their moral 
failings, must have rendered friendly intercourse with him exceedingly 
difficult for priests, and his departure from Hastings was largely 
induced by misunderstandings that had arisen between him and the 
Pious Society of Missions that served the church. Though himself a 
convert, he detested what he termed proselytising zeal, and he had the 
lowest opinion concerning the intellectual calibre of the Catholic 
Church in England, of which he wrote that it was “ deader than 
ditchwater.” Under such provocation it is not surprising that he 
should have been judged rather harshly by some of his co-religionists. 
Had his biographer been as indiscreet as Mr. Froude, we might have 
found ourselves plunged into a controversy concerning the Patmore 
household as heated and as futile as that which raged for many 
months around the domestic life of Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle. Happily 
the faults of the man are buried with him: it is the poet who 
survives. For my own part, I like to think of him best as the author 
of his last volume of pious aphorisms, Te Rod, the Root, and the 
Flower, a volume which it is usual for his critics to underrate. Here, 
better than elsewhere, we can realise his great concentration of mind 
on spiritual truth, and his exquisite assimilation of the thought of the 
highest mystical writers. It is composed wholly from the point of 
view of the contemplative and not of the worker, and it displays a 
more equable temper, a more benign spirit, than any of its predeces- 
sors. For this little book and for a dozen Odes which no one save he 
could have written, we shall do well to forgive him a host of moral 
failings. 


Virainia M. Crawrorp. 








WAR OFFICE REFORM. 
I.—ARMY REFORM FROM A BATTALION POINT OF VIEW. 


Ir one may judge from the daily press and from Parliamentary 
statements, we are now within measurable distance of an overhaul and 
reorganisation of our land forces. The nation appears at last to have 
realised that all is not quite as it supposed behind the glittering 
cuirass and the scarlet and gold, and that martial music and the 
striking spectacle of a march past do not necessarily imply efficiency 
for war. It is well for the army that the public has at last, to all 
appearance, grasped the situation, for it has long been recognised by 
able military critics and by practical soldiers most keenly desirous to 
see improvement that the numerous disabilities under which our army 
suffers can only be overcome by a national expression of determina- 
tion to remove them. The best of our soldiers, whilst fully 
appreciating the requirements, have felt themselves powerless to 
arrive at them, and have been forced to accept the conditions imposed 
by a system which prohibits sound training, and to make the best of 
them ; it is highly to their credit in many instances that they have 
preserved their interest and zeal and worked so seriously and con- 
scientiously. ; 

This system is a construction of ancient date which has been 
extended and altered from time to time under the repressing and 
withering influence of the Treasury. As emergency has now and 
again compelled additions or modifications these have been satisfactory, 
partial, or abortive, according as funds could be snatched for them. 
It is consequently a thing of patchwork compromise and tinkering, 
a rambling disconnected unsymmetrical edifice standing on uncertain 
foundations. There is no harmony in its working, no connected 
scheme in its construction, no perfection in detail. Military needs 
have run far ahead of the opportunities which such a system affords 
to deal with them thoroughly, and the military authorities, unrestricted 
in matters which do not depend on finance, have met these by the 
issue of regulations, carefully considered and up to date, but far 
ahead of the means of carrying them out. Thus mediocrity only— 
of all standards the most undesirable—is attainable, and that only 
with much labour and unnecessary high pressure and discomfort. 

It is not contended that during the last five-and-twenty years no 
progress has been made. In glancing over that period one sees much 
important advance in certain branches of army organisation, but 
the actual training of infantry for war, with which this paper 
deals, has decidedly retrograded during these years. Although the 
military education of officers, the special instruction of all ranks in 
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various branches of the art of war, physical training, the comfort 
and well-being of the soldier, and like matters have all received careful 
attention up to a certain point, the war efficiency of Battalions is, 
having regard to the difference in requirements, below the standard 
of twenty-five years ago. Let us hope that the policy which has 
denied to our army the requirements essential to modern military 
training, that is to say the policy which insists on placing economy 
before efficiency, has at last reached the limit of that endurance which 
pleasing illusion and misplaced patience has accorded it. 

It is absurd to blame the military authorities for the result of this 
policy of starvation ; the highest of these are powerless, being outside 
the adamantine financial barrier; it is easy for those who have not 
realised the limitations to make a plausible case against the heads of 
the army, but such case rests on no real foundation, and it would 
be more just to credit them with the best possible administration of 
an impossible system. 

Our unpreparedness is a by-word, not only abroad, but apparently 
now at home. Napier’s criticism of the Peninsular War, German 
criticism of more recent warfare, Lord Rosebery’s remarks on our 
methods, and a hundred other startling facts all point in the same 
direction. It is inexplicable that a commercial and generally 
practical nation should time after time permit the shortcomings of a 
disastrous military system to be remedied by undue sacrifice of life 
and by unreasonable and lavish expenditure, without insisting on the 
complete reconstruction of the responsible system on a basis of actual 
requirements, and not on one of finance. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the recent awakening to the needs of our army will not be lulled 
into slumber by the music of victory, and that the nation will keep 
up and increase its recently-manifested interest in military matters, 
and will not rest satisfied with paper schemes, uncertain figures, and 
the sanguine hopes of parliamentary orators. The school of patch- 
work and half measures has had its day, a long and weary one, and 
it has seriously compromised the army. Tentative measures to im- 
prove matters and optimist schemes based rather on economy and 
cheerful hope than on sound workable modern principles are usually 
illusive, and they are always dangerous because the emergency 
which called for them having passed and public enthusiasm having 
waned, they are apt to become definitely accepted, whether they are 
found on trial to meet the requirements or not, and until a new 
danger arises their hdllowness is overlooked. It is perfectly clear 
that the military authorities are able to put forward a comprehensive 
scheme of organisation and training, based on requirements and on 
modern military principles, which will meet all our responsibilities. 
A scheme so considered is the only one which has the slightest chance 
of being effective; but if it is tinkered, amended, and whittled away 
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by those who cannot be acquainted with the essentials of military 
efficiency, it will be as fruitless as many of its predecessors. But 
politicians who have been trained for generations in the school which 
has elevated economy to its present dangerous eminence and which 
has completely ignored the detail of military requirements, cannot be 
taken seriously ; with no doubt honest intentions they are apt to 
take alarm at their own generosity when pressure diminishes, to hark 
back to the traditional methods in which they have been educated, 
and to starve their schemes by petty retrenchments in the cost of 
the necessary accessories. The nation should permit no compromise 
to take the place of methodical and complete construction; it should 
go below the surface and inspect the foundations, and should 
especially test the soundness of the material which the coat of varnish 
covers. If additional chariots are provided, it is for the public to 
assure itself that the estimate includes the necessary number of 
wheels and of shoe-nails for the horses; if fireplaces are built, some 
guarantee is required that the cost of these is not thrown away by 
the refusal to provide money for the chimney-pots. The word 
thorough is the keynote of military efficiency. It has long been 
absent from the army vocabulary, and it is for the public to see 
that it is replaced. 

Probably the details of our army system will shortly be attended 
to. Ministers have declared that they intend to take to heart the 
lessons which recent events have taught, and we take it for granted 
that recognition and action will go hand in hand. New battalions 
and batteries are to be raised, militia and volunteers are to be re- 
organised, a complete scheme is to be put forward at a suitable date. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to attempt any review of our 
many requirements, or to consider if the training which can be given 
to the auxiliary forces is sufficient to fit them to successfully oppose 
men fully trained on the recognised modern lines; the intention 
here is solely to deal with reorganisation in its relation to the efficient 
training of the regular infantry. In large schemes detail is often 
apt to be disregarded, and as this is of the first importance to the 
units composing the army, it is proposed to look somewhat below 
the surface and to show the manner in which want of completeness. 
in detail, resulting from a policy of starvation, has affected the morale 
and training of battalions of the regular army in the present. 

Quantity cannot in these days balance lack of quality except at 
immense waste and sacrifice, and even then there is the factor of 
uncertainty to be faced. Any plan of reorganisation which takes into 
account numbers of units only is useless, it is necessary in addition to 
legislate for their efficiency. The expenditure—and it is doubtless no 
inconsiderable item—which must be incurred to ensure completeness 
and thoroughness in military training has never been taken into. 
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calculation by the responsible persons, in fact they have in many 
instances deliberately declined to consider it, and this has resulted in 
a casual and incomplete training of our battalions. The gravity of 
this result is apparent only to those who fully realise that indifferent 
training in arms is paid for in these days by undue sacrifice of 
valuable life in war. If those who are responsible for the present 
condition of our infantry were not previously aware of this fact it 
would be well that it should be clearly made known to them asa 
guide for future action. 

Those of our officers who, in spite of many discouraging factors, 
have taken their profession seriously, have long recognised that it is 
an impossibility to train our infantry up to modern standards under 
existing conditions. They have been fully aware of our inefficiency 
in all war practices, They have realised that in all our recent wars 
the pluck and endurance of our officers and men have had to take the 
place of military skill and inevitably at unnecessary and deplorable 
cost of life. They have felt the force of foreign military criticisms 
on our methods. Our shortcomings have been ascribed by the 
uninitiated to various causes, to effete generals, to faulty War Office 
administration, to the regimental officers, to youthful soldiers, in fact 
to any cause but the real one, which is, in short, the impossibility of 
securing any useful training under the system of financial starvation. 
Every effort has been made by the military authorities to make the 
best of the situation; in matters in which they have not been 
restricted they have done all that was possible to keep the army 
abreast of the times, and have given us regulations for battalion 
organisation and for education and exercises which are in no way 
behind the best accepted manuals. It is true that these regulations 
have been inoperative, the reason being that they are far in advance 
of the opportunities which can be afforded to officers to give effect to 
them under the present army system. 

There is no army in Europe in which the material lends itself so 
thoroughly to efficiency as our own. For all qualities which go to 
make an instructor and leader the British officer is by nature 
unequalled. Our non-commissioned officers are in every respect of 
the material to become typical subordinate commanders; when it is 
possible to instruct them there is no more interested, intelligent and 
zealous body of men. It is the same with the private soldier, there 
is little fault to find with him, his pluck and endurance are undeniable, 
if properly trained his equal is hard to find. But, most unfortunately, 
under the present system the soldierly qualities both of officers and 
men must perforce remain only partially developed, under a reasonable 
system the highest efficiency is within easy reach. 

In considering the causes of our shortcomings it is only necessary 
to refer to such as are brought about by false economy, and of 
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these the most serious are paucity of men and want of range 
accommodation. 

Commanding officers of battalions in England are unanimous in 
stating in general terms that they never see their battalions, and it 
follows that captains of companies rarely see their commands. Under 
such conditions to expect war efficiency is to expect a modern miracle. 
A battalion of infantry in England at peace strength consists on paper 
of some 857 officers and men, a useful workable unit one would say. 
But take the attenuated battalion as it stands day after day for 
purposes of instruction, and the impression given by the above figure 
disappears. Many military writers have drawn attention to the true 
state of the case and have constantly suggested the only real remedy, 
but such remedy, involving as it does expense, has not as yet 
commended itself to those who are responsible. It is more than 
doubtful if the depleted condition of our battalions is known to the 
public at large, but it is well known to those who alone control the 
army system, and the dangers resulting therefrom should be patent 
to all who use common sense. In 1898, when a bill for increasing 
the number of battalions was introduced in Parliament, the prefatory 
remarks glanced at the depletion of existing battalions, and the House 
was informed that this question could not be considered because to 
bring these enfeebled bodies up to their proper strength some 30,000 
more men would be required at a cost of £4,000,000. The serious 
nature of the situation thus casually referred to apparently struck no 
one, the statement was lightly passed over, and to meet the pressing 
requirements of the moment a few more skeleton corps were added to 
the army. It is probable that we have to thank the press for even 
the scanty and unsatisfactory allusion which was made to our depleted 
corps on this occasion. At that time the public, whose interest had 
been temporarily stimulated by the press, would gladly have met any 
expense necessary to ensure efficiency, and a just statement of the real 
situation would have secured the necessary number of men to 
render existing battalions efficient and the additional battalions 
as well. 

Consider the causes which reduce the battalion strength from 857 
to an insignificant figure. Some 200 men must often be deducted for 
the item “ wanting to complete establishment ”’; this means that the 
peace strength of 857 is usually reduced to about 657. Whatever 
may be the reason for this, it is capable of remedy and urgently 
demands it; the methods by which full strength can be secured are 
evident to all and need not be gone into. A further subtraction 
must be made, which may be reckoned at from 100 to 150, for men 
who are classed under the head “ Garrison and regimental employ,” 
and who are daily fulfilling duties of a semi-civil description, neces- 
sary duties no doubt, but of a non-military character. Under this 
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head come non-commissioned officers and men employed as clerks and 
orderlies in staff and regimental offices, the working staff of the can- 
teen and grocery bar, officers’ servants and grooms, police, attendants 
in officers’ and sergeants’ messes, telephone operators and numerous 
others, varying in number with locality and requirements. These 
can at times be taken from their civil duties for military instruction, 
but never with sufficient frequency to make such instruction of real 
value, and they can rarely be withdrawn without causing dislocation 
in the necessary work they are employed on. Again, a varying but 
considerable deduction must be made from the strength for drafts 
sent out yearly to the foreign battalion, the number may be judged 
when it is considered that foreign battalions are entirely fed from 
those at home. Recruits at recruit’s drill, but counting as effectives, 
materially diminish the number of trained soldiers available for daily 
instruction, and a considerable number may also be deducted for 
N.C.O.’s and men detached from the battalion for working parties, 
caretaking duties, lent to auxiliary forces for instructional purposes 
and duties of a kindred nature. It is safe to say that some 90 per 
cent. of the above deductions from peace strength could be avoided 
under a more reasonable and liberal system, false economy alone is 
responsible for them. 

To deal now with necessary and unavoidable deductions :—There 
must at all times be a large daily number of all ranks which, in the 
ordinary course of military duty, is not available for instruction. 
Battalion routine must be carried out, and, in addition, the modern 
necessity for special training in various branches of the soldier’s trade 
requires that a not inconsiderable number should be constantly struck 
off duty or absent from the corps. These deductions come to a large 
round figure; they are unavoidable and call for no remedy. They 
include all ranks detached or struck off duty for special instruction as 
signallers, cooks, pioneers, tailors, &c., for training as gymnastic in- 
structors, in transport driving and management, in cold shoeing, 
machine guns, mounted infantry duties, &c., &. The necessity for 
such special training is a constantly recurring one to replace trained 
men sent away yearly to the foreign battalion. To the above must 
be added men employed in regimental workshops, men going on and 
coming off guard, piquets, escorts, sick, absentees, &c., Ke. 

Add now the avoidable to the non-avoidable deductions, and sub- 
tract the total from the peace strength of 857 of all ranks, the 
remainder will on many occasions be nil. These facts are duly 
recorded in battalion duty and parade states, and in sergeant-majors’ 
detail books. 

To sum up:——Although the numbers classed under the head of 
“ Non-avoidable deductions” make up a large total, their subtraction 
from the full battalion peace strength would at all times leave a 
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sufficient number for daily military exercises, and would not strain 
the ordinary battalion organisation; but when in addition prac- 
tically half the battalion, and even more, comes under the head of 
“‘ Avoidable deductions,” the hopelessness of the situation becomes 
apparent. . 

It may be urged that commanding officers could do more to 
reduce the number of employed men, that the War Office has, in 
fact, issued instructions on this subject, and has also afforded partial 
relief in the shape of authorising the employment of pensioners and 
reserve men to a very limited extent—the cost being borne by bat- 
talion funds; in fact it may be suggested that a better system of 
military economy in corps would produce more men for training. 
But without going into details, it may be said that no efforts of a 
commanding officer can possibly do more than secure an insignificant 
increase in the numbers available for daily instruction, and then only 
at the cost of creating discontent and dislocation of other neces- 
sary work. Those who have seriously endeavoured to fit together 
the various pieces of the puzzle will agree unanimously in this. 

If the general accuracy of the above figures and detail be accepted, 
it will at once be conceded that the home battalions are to all intents 
and purposes reduced to skeletons. It remains to be considered how 
this depletion affects military training, discipline, and morale. 

In the first place, the commanding officer cannot arrange any 
definite plan for the systematic training of his battalion ; he may do 
so with all due thought, but he will find that want of men will upset 
his calculations ; method is out of the question, he must be guided 
by chance and opportunity, taking up a subject when a favourable 
time offers, and usually dropping it unfinished. During the infre- 
quent periods when from various causes there is less drain than usual 
on the strength, he must arrange as best he can to hurry through as 
much instruction in different branches as can be compassed in the 
time ; but these periods of haste alternating with stagnation produce 
but feeble results, and the temporary high pressure is unsatisfactory 
in several ways. He must make some attempt at all the variety of 
training which comes into the yearly programme, and to give special 
and sufficient attention to weak points must mean omission of other 
instruction which he is obliged to show as undertaken. He is forced 
to proceed to advanced exercises, knowing well that the elementary 
lessons, which are the essence and foundation of these, have not 
been learnt, and he can forecast the result. He must begin much 
and finish nothing. He may do his utmost to place companies at the 
disposal of their captains for instruction; this will jusually result in 
his seeing an officer of perhaps fifteen years’ service in somewhat 
natural uncertainty as to how best to fill in two or three hours with a 
small handful of men, one of his four permanent section commanders, 
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two or three untrained lance-corporals, and a drummer, none of 
whom he will probably see again for a week. He cannot usually 
hold his captains responsible for the state of their companies since 
their opportunities are as limited as his own. The commanding officer 
has, under the system of depletion, few real responsibilities except 
those which his individual sense of duty imposes. If he keeps going 
a fair system of routine little more is required of him. The wind is 
tempered to the shorn lamb, and superior officers, knowing the dis- 
abilities—but, perhaps, not bringing them sufficiently to notice—do 
not usually look for a high standard of tactical training and skill in 
arms. 

If the commanding officer belongs to the modern school, which 
declines to live on past tradition alone, but looks to solid daily work 
and complete training in all military exercises to produce that war 
efficiency which is now essential, he has not only to contend with 
lack of means, but also with the fact that the value of a battalion is, 
even now, apt to be judged rather by its previous history and achieve- 
ments, its smartness in purely parade movements, and the tone and 
sporting proclivities of its officers, than by its expertness in the arts 
of modern war. It is still easy so to direct a battalion as to ensure a 
pleasant state of complacency, a good outside show and a good report ; 
diplomacy and a recognition of the points which pay in time of 
peace will effect this with little trouble or strain, but it is a very 
different task to attempt to produce a battalion fit in all respects to 
take its place successfully in the fighting-line of the present day. 

Want of non-commissioned officers and men affects the captains cf 
companies equally with the commanding officer, and places them in 
an unfair position. Our regulations now require that the officer in 
command of a company shall be entirely responsible for the complete 
training in arms of his men and for the instruction of his recruits ; 
on his success his promotion is made to depend. Such a regulation 
is admirable and most necessary, but it is unfortunately far in advance 
of the opportunities which the system affords. The captains rarely 
see their companies for instructional purposes except during the 
limited period of some three weeks in the year when an official cur- 
riculum of exercises is carried out, and again for a hurried fortnight 
when musketry is rushed through. They have absolutely no oppor- 
tunity to train their men progressively and methodically during the 
year. It is impossible for the best and keenest captain to keep up 
any instruction worthy of the name in any branch. In such circum- 
stances it is impossible to expect to find that interest, close attention 
to duty, and thorough knowledge of work, which must be looked for 
in commanders of companies if modern efficiency is to be reached. 
The scope of the captain’s work and responsibilities have very pro- 
perly been greatly increased of late years, but the means at his 
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disposal have diminished in the same ratio. It is often stated that 
our officers in general do not take their profession seriously, that 
they have insufficient knowledge of their work, that they are in- 
different instructors, that they occupy themselves rather with sports 
and social functions than with their military duties. All this is 
uafortunately true, but the blame does not rest with them but 
entirely with the system which forms their conception of soldiering, 
their habits and method of life. Give officers real instead of sham 
responsibility, and give them opportunity, and no body of men in 
Europe will more readily rise to the occasion ; the admirable work 
which British officers do in the native army of India, and the extra- 
ordinary results of their instruction, bear abundant witness to this, 
As to the officers in general, the absence of opportunity is demoralising 
and mischievous, it creates a tendency to slackness and Juisser aller 
and a want of respect for orders. Being constantly confronted with 
regulations which, however necessary they may be, cannot be com- 
pletely carried into effect for want of means, they are apt to pay 
insufficient attention to all orders unless repeated, accentuated, and 
enforced ; to conclude that any new instructions, the value of which 
do not appeal to them, are simply fads which may be disregarded ; 
and to cavil at duties which interfere with their personal convenience. 
Discipline and sense of duty suffer greatly, earnest strenuous work is 
the exception, and a feeling of unrest is brought about together with 
a conviction that it is unprofitable to do more than is actually neces- 
sary to avoid censure. Serious effort and study of the profession 
become rare, and energies which, under reasonable conditions, could 
easily be directed into useful military channels, find other outlets. 

As regards the recruit officers, their material is good, they are 
easily moulded on the right lines and many have the makings of 
excellent soldiers, but their military education is stunted at the 
outset, and they must eventually be left to drift with the tide. Their 
early training is of the highest importance, but this is necessarily of a 
sketchy and haphazard character. Want of non-commissioned officers 
and men is the reason. No matter how fully a commanding officer may 
realise the careful and thorough training that is demanded for them, 
no matter what steps he may take to secure it, he must infallibly fail 
to carry it out. It is difficult to find a few men for them for squad 
drill, and often impossible to get together even a weak company 
for their instruction, or to provide them with a really competent 
instructor. Long before he has mastered the A B C of the profession 
the young officer must be launched into the performance of military 
duties, finding himself not infrequently in temporary command of a 
company during his first year, the first impression made on him being 
tho absence of thoroughness and the impossibility of securing finish 
and completeness. 
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Want of men affects the training of recruits in the same manner 
as it does that of the young officers. Recruits join their battalion 
from the depdt in a comparatively raw state, and are placed in the 
hands of instructors whose own attainments leave much to be desired, 
and these, in contravention of the regulations, must, from force of 
circumstances, be constantly changed. ‘The recruits are usually 
passed into the ranks as trained soldiers long before they are 
thoroughly grounded in their work, for the sole reason that the 
depleted condition of the battalion requires their services as duty men 
to perform the necessary routine duties of guards and the like. Once 
lost amongst the trained soldiers any attempt to systematically con- 
tinue their education is impossible ; the most intelligent are taken as 
clerks or otherwise find their way into the limbo of “ Regimental and 
Garrison employ,” the remainder pick up their duties as best 
they can. 

As for the non-commissioned officers and men in general, the 
unavoidable neglect of their elementary teaching is a stumbling- 
block and a serious difficulty throughout their service. It has been 
within the last five years constantly officially reported that at 
musketry inspections of battalions some 70 or 80 per cent. of the 
men did not know the distances to which their rifles were sighted on 
back and dial sights, and that officers and non-commissioned officers 
could not give correct commands for opening fire: these facts alone 
make clear the whole situation and speak volumes. The non-com- 
missioned officers and men are, under good handling, most willing 
and display great interest, but their deplorable lack of knowledge 
of ordinary details of elementary work is an insuperable obstacle to 
the more advanced training which can only be afforded them at rare 
intervals. Take, for example, a company engaged at the official 
twenty-one days’ military training, and imagine that the captain is 
one who looks to accuracy and precision of detail. He will exhaust 
the twenty-one days in endeavouring to make good the absence of 
that elementary knowledge which should have been engrained in the 
men as recruits. The foundations are so feeble that nothing will 
rest on them, and they must be constantly patched up. The captain 
endeavours to exercise his command in some ordinary operation of 
minor tactics, but the procedure is from beginning to end halting and 
vexatious ; he cannot work or criticise on broad lines. The extension 
is clearly incorrect and clumsily taken up, fire words of command are 
wrong, the men’s firing positions are most irregular, sights are not 
adjusted as ordered, no attempt is made to utilise cover, and so on 
ad infinitum. By the time the captain has, rather less than more, 
adjusted matters, the exercise must give way toanother. The twenty- 
one days’ official training fails for the reason that the early teaching 
which must lead up to it is bad. 
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In the same way battalion-training fails, if not altogether omitted, 
as often happens, owing to want of men. The commanding officer is 
obliged to spend most of his time in trying to instruct companies 
instead of the battalion as a whole, and he is thus forced into undue 
and irregular interference. Then in regard to the more extended 
work of brigades and divisions at manceuvres: many generals have 
officially recorded their opinion that manceuvres constantly fail in one 
essential portion of their object, owing to the battalions composing 
the forces being insufficiently prepared beforehand ; they have com- 
plained that instead of finding themselves free to consider such 
questions as the application of tactical principles to the conditions of 
the moment, their time and attention is chiefly taken up in the constant 
endeavour to teach corps those detailsand methods which should have 
been learnt at battalion and company and even section exercises. 
And this is perfectly just and true; but the fault lies not with the 
regimental officers, but with the system which denies them the 
opportunities. As to the battalions, they profit little by mancouvres 
except in respect of variety and physical exercise. 

The open disregard, or merely partial observance, of unmistakable 
regulations which the starvation system brings about, has already 
been referred to. It is sufficient to say that many important regula- 
tions which have been specially framed to establish a proper battalion 
system and organisation, and a progressive and complete education in 
the early period of the service of all ranks, are either set aside or 
merely slurred over. The moral effect of this is very serious. The 
spirit of orders is disregarded, and the letter is followed only so 
far as is necessary to avoid breakdown, the want of thoroughness 
and absence of real sense of duty which is engendered penetrates 
from the higher to the lower ranks ; no actor in the chain of responsi- 
bility can feel sure that his orders will be completely carried out. 

The complete stagnation of ordinary military instruction during a 
considerable part of the year which results from want of men, 
requires a short explanation. In order that absolutely necessary 
training should be at least partially attended to, the district staff is 
frequently obliged to arrange that complete half battalions should be 
struck off duty for musketry and military training—such system 
being contrary to regulations, but unavoidable. The waifs and 
strays of the half battalion for instruction are collected from their 
various employments, being replaced by others from the duty half 
battalion, and during such periods no men whatever of the latter are 
usually available for any sort or kind of instruction; often the 
routine duties can then only be carried out with uncomfortable 
pressure. Such periods of stagnation amount often to some three 
months in the year. Further enforced idleness in respect of train- 
ing accompanies the leave and furlough season, which, owing to 
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paucity of men, is usually unduly extended to enable all to get 
leave and at the same time to keep the routine work going; this 
period extends from four to five months. Given a battalion in 
which the full peace strength were at the commanding officer’s dis- 
posal, the special training and musketry of companies and the 
absence on furlough of a due proportion would in no way interfere 
with the steady daily military exercises of the remainder. 

Depleted battalions render the figures which represent the reserves 
fallacious. If the reserve consists of 80,000 men, its actual value for 
the legitimate purposes for which it is intended is reduced to 50,000 
if the active army is 30,000 men below its peace strength. It must 
also be kept in mind that the proportion of reserve men which unduly 
weak battalions take in on mobilisation for war is far too large to be 
readily assimilated ; thus a battalion which can only muster 400 
effectives for war out of an imaginary 857, absorbs on mobilisation 
600 men, and when it is considered that the military training of the 
reservists must be revived and added to, and that the skeleton 
battalion which has to effect this has not been able, owing to deple- 
tion, to keep its own training up to more than an indifferent stan- 
dard, it must be evident that the corps so formed cannot be rendered 
efficient in a reasonable time. 

To sum up :—Our infantry training is, for the reasons given, per- 
functory, incomplete, and of a low standard in all its branches; we 
are forced to run before we can walk. There is no finished result, 
since there is no real grasp of the process which is necessary to 
establish it on the part of those who have framed the system we work 
under. But glance at our text-beoks, at the Queen's regulations, 
the infantry drill, and the musketry regulations: if the system of 
work and exercises, and the general principles therein laid down 
could be carried into effect, our training would be up to the standard 
of that of the first army in Europe. All essentials are included 
which are necessary to establish the highest state of efficiency and to 
give a sufficiently free hand and due responsibility to commanders of 
all ranks. The vital importance of elementary perfection is under- 
lined throughout. There are those who have not bestowed much 
thought on the question who will assert that the chief cause of our 
difficulties is to be found in the fact that the regulations ask too much 
and are unsuitable and impossible, that there is so much to be done 
that the day is not long enough, and so on; and this opinion is by 
no means uncommon. It is entirely erroneous. Given the oppor- 
tunity in the shape of men, a commanding officer could without 
difficulty ensure that every regulation for military education should 
receive thoughtful and sufficient attention. Systematic arrangement 
and continuous and progressive work which perfects each step would 
ensure steady and certain progress. No special pressure would be 
felt, and there would be no necessity whatever for all work and no 
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play. The interest of all ranks would be stimulated, and work, 
instead of being a more or less fruitless grind, would become a plea- 
sure. Under such conditions officers would find themselves placing 
their professional work before their other pleasures and interests, and 
the soldierly qualities which now lie dormant in a large number 
would become developed. 

Many suggestions are constantly made with a view to curing the 
diseases from which our army suffers; few go to the actual root— 
viz., want of men. Such questions as the provision of more extensive 
maneuvre grounds, the purchase or hiring of lands on which to 
practise hill fighting, the best methods of carrying out battalion 
training, etc., etc., are often considered; all these are of value, no 
doubt, and as necessary as is the question of roofing a house, but it 
is to the foundations rather than the roof that attention is first needed, 
and the foundations of our training are at present of the only 
importance ; the rest can follow in due course. 

The difficulty to be solved is how to give to battalions their proper 
complement of men. The solution is very plain—pay the necessary 
cost. The details have been constantly entered into in service 
journals and magazines, and are probably well known to all whom 
they concern; they are as follows :— 

1. Pay the cost of keeping battalions up to peace strength. 

2. Pay the cost of the performance of some 90 per cent. of the 
semi-civil duties of the army by civilians, pensioners, and 
reservists, and release the men who are now performing 
these, but who enlisted for soldiers, for their proper trade. 

3. Pay the cost of classing all recruits as supernumerary to the 
establishment until they are passed as trained men. 

4, Pay the cost of increasing the peace establishment of 
battalions by the average number sent out each year as 
drafts to the foreign battalions. 

The whole question is one of finance. Until it is dealt with 
satisfactorily efficiency need not be expected. 

The insufficiency of rifle ranges is serious enough, but at present 
it is secondary in importance to the want of men, for the reason that 
the great majority of the men are too backward in handling arms, 
and too ignorant of musketry essentials, to derive much advantage 
from rifle ranges. But, given the men, musketry training can 
readily be brought up to a high standard, and the provision of suffi- 
cient ranges must go hand in hand with. the strengthening of 
battalions. The musketry of the army in England is as good as 
conditions permit it to be, but it is, in all its branches, thoroughly 
and hopelessly bad when compared with the high-class shooting and 
the remarkable all-round musketry efficiency which has resulted in 
the native army of India from sufficient opportunity and the excel- 
lent training in detail by the British officers of that force. Under 
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similar conditions our home army would readily reach a like standard, ' 
but at present want of men and want of ranges prohibits this. Men 
at home are sent to the ranges quite insufficiently prepared ; they 
handle arms clumsily, know little of the sighting, and are only par- 
tially trained in the elementary detail. Captains rarely have the 
chance of instructing their men. Handling of arms for fire should 
be so thoroughly taught to the recruit that the motions become second 
nature ; all operations connected with fire should be so often practised 
that their performance becomes mechanical certainty. But under 
our system no such teaching is possible; the recruit is rushed through 
his musketry exercises, and acquires only bad habits which he never 
forgets. The insufficiency of rifle ranges accentuates the evils. The 
regulations which enjoin most careful and patient training, which 
prohibit the practising of recruits in stormy weather, which order 
shooting to be distributed throughout the year, and many others, are 
unavoidably set aside, and in order that the prescribed courses may 
be fired, recruits and trained soldiers are often camped on ranges in 
masses, and forced to complete the practices in a regulated number of 
days and hours and practically in all weathers. Careful firing point 
instruction, which is of the greatest value to young soldiers, is 
out of the question ; repetition, private practice, and club shooting 
are almost impossible. Thus no instruction worth the name is 
afforded, and usually little interest can be taken. Musketry requires 
none of the encouragement which is so often spoken of, but it requires 
sufficient opportunity. A remedy is required, and it is a simple 
one :—Provide the requisite amount of money to secure sufficient 
range accommodation. Given money, musketry experts will find the 
ground, in many instances in the vicinity of barracks. A short dis- 
tance or even a gallery range is of great value if one of full extent 
is not obtainable; such ranges, if ill-chosen, are dangerous, but in 
many places they can be constructed with perfect safety. Shooting 
at long ranges and field practices can, if necessary, easily be com- 
bined with manoeuvres; for example, on the manceuvre ground of 
1898 canvas targets and a little arrangement would have met the 
needs of a couple of divisions or more. 

Whilst on the subject of battalion training it may not be out of 
place to add a few remarks on certain matters which must greatly 
influence our efficiency in arms. As regards the officers: if the 
training of the non-commissioned officers and men is to be thorough 
and up to a high modern standard, the regimental officers themselves 
must be the chief company instructors duly assisted of course by. 
their subordinates. At present, as a body, they are not instructors. 
The officers required nowadays are not men with incomes sufficient 
to render them somewhat independent of the service, but rather men 
who have to live by soldiering, who will take up the service as a bond- 
fide profession, and who will, by regular work and study, keep them- 
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selves in a high state of military efficiency ; their work must be at 
their fingers’ ends in all details if their teaching and supervision is 
to be of any value, and they must not expect to put up the shutters 
at lunch time. Recreation is as necessary to officers—and men also 
—as to members of any other trade, and under proper conditions 
there can be abundance of it; activity of body is more necessary 
and the proper performance of military duty will ensure it. But the 
traditional amount of leave in the home army is out of date and 
disabling. Each officer counts on a solid period of two and a-half 
months, those who hunt look to two days’ leave in each week during 
the hunting season as well, and when to this is added a considerable 
number of periods of from three to ten days during the year, a very 
remarkable total of absence from duty is achieved by many. A 
oommanding officer cannot disestablish this or many other ancient 
‘but undesirable customs so easily as may be supposed; moreover, 
although in principle he may object, he probably feels that during 
several months in the year an officer whose company is dispersed is 
equally useful whether present or absent. 

The expenses of life in the army are unreasonably high, messes 
are conducted and entertainments given on a scale suited to the 
finances of men with considerable incomes, but wholly unsuited to 
the means of officers who look to making a living by the service. A 
far simpler life is a sine gui non ; but although this is widely recognized 
and has from time to time formed the subject of inquiry and orders 
from headquarters, the authorities have always hesitated to take the 
proper steps to establish it; such instructions as have been issued 
are either overlooked or only partially complied with. 

The pay of the officers is not calculated to attract to the home 
army a sufficient proportion of those men who have nothing of 
greater value than education, brains, and energy to rely on. The 
pay of the junior ranks, joined to free quarters and a few other 
advantages, probably compares sufficiently favourably with the 
earnings of juniors in other professions, but in the senior ranks it 
is quite inadequate. In most other callings some additional allow- 
ance is usually necessary in the early years only, but in the army a 
considerable private income is even more necessary in the senior than 
in the junior ranks; it would, for instance, be impossible for a field 
officer, married and with a family, to live even in the most moderate 
manner and keep up appearances on his pay alone, especially when 
it is considered that often more than a third of his yearly pay is 
swallowed up in subscriptions, moves in relief, cost of mancouvres, 
up-keep of uniforms, &c. No man, unless he joins the native army 
of India, can enter the service with the expectation of making a 
sufficient livelihood. Gold lace, glory, and an empty purse, will not 
attract men with a taste for the service, but possessing only energy, 
brains, and no assured private means, and until the expenses of life 
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and the pay are placed on a far sounder footing a very desirable class 
of men will take their talents to some more lucrative calling and will 
be lost to the army. The cavalry is particularly concerned in these 
matters. 

The question of recruit instruction is of especial importance. At 
present it is completely unsatisfactory. The recruit, on joining, 
remains some three months at the depot under indifferent instructors, 
he is then transferred to his battalion, and is taken in hand by a new 
set of unskilled teachers, amongst whom frequent changes must 
unavoidably occur. He is thus passed from one uncertain hand to 
another until he is eventually tumbled into the ranks as a so-called 
efficient soldier, often with some outward polish and a fair knowledge 
of the manual exercise, but with the vaguest ideas of even the 
elements of those exercises which are essential in war ; his musketry 
especially is below contempt. There is, however, one branch of the 
recruit’s military training, and a very important one, which is com- 
plete and finished, and which may be classed as thorough and stand 
as a model; this is his gymnastic course. A very able hand has 
designed the course, and a careful and systematic training at 
Aldershot turns out finished instructors, thus ensuring the complete 
carrying out of the system: this, and the fact that no curtailment of 
the allotted period is on any account permitted, brings about a 
standard of training which is far beyond that attainable in any other 
branch of the recruit’s education, and which leaves practically nothing 
to be desired. The smart methodical work and the visible daily 
progress which is seen in the recruits under their trained instructors 
begins and ends in the garrison gymnasium. In the battalion the 
drills and instruction present a regrettable and striking contrast, and 
the recruit rapidly deteriorates. Much as a commanding officer may 
deplore this he is powerless to remedy it. If the young soldier is to 
be passed into the ranks with a complete knowledge of the A B C of 
his work, the system under which he is taught must be amended. 
It is imperative that the instructors should be specially selected and 
highly trained, and that the causes should be removed which require 
that they should be constantly changed and that the recruit should 
be forced into the ranks before his course is completed. It is also 
most desirable that suitable drill sheds should be provided, for in a 
large number of garrisons the raw rough winter weather renders 
useful outdoor instruction almost impossible for weeks together. 
But the question of really competent instructors is of the first 
importance. It is always difficult to find the necessary number of 
non-commissioned officers in a battalion who possess the required 
tact, firmness, patience, and reasonable natural ability to fit them to 
instruct the raw material. The importance of this work cannot be 
overstated, and it seems doubtful if the necessary numbers and 
training could be guaranteed even under more favourable conditions 
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than now obtain, for recent orders, substituting company for battalion 
instruction of recruits, have considerably increased the number of 
instructors required. Under a system of double companies the 
requirement could probably be met, but otherwise the only remedy 
appears to be to increase the establishment of non-commissioned 
officers, to appoint recruit drill instructors with extra pay, and to 
legislate especially for their careful selection and thorough training. 
There would seem, too, to be little object in training recruits for 
three months at their depéts and transferring them unfinished to 
battalions; the better plan would be either to complete their training 
at depéts or to send them on enlistment direct to their corps; one 
undesirable change of instructors would not then be necessary. On 
the whole the double battalion system would probably be the best 
solution of the instructor difficulty, and incidentally of a good many 
others. 

In thus characterising the general run of instructors as indifferent, 
no reflection is intended on a well-meaning and painstaking body of 
men ; their knowledge, such as it is, is creditable to them, as they are 
chiefly self-taught; when a few can be got together at very rare 
intervals for training, they, in general, repay the time which can be 
spent on them, and are always ready and willing to learn. 

A special requirement for effective military education is that the 
time of officers—who must be at the head of all instruction—should 
be economised as far as possible for the needs of bond-fide soldiering ; 
military duties to be properly performed require their attention during 
the greater part of each day. But it is safe to say that at present 
some two-thirds of their time, and often more, is spent in work which 
has no connection whatever with the trade of war. Some of this is 
unavoidable, but such work as is least necessary and most destructive 
of time calls for relief, and in this may be included the administration 
and management of the regimental institute. If the officer who acts 
as president actually keeps all the threads of the concern in his own 
hands, completely controls the accounts and effectually supervises all 
detail, he must devote far more time to this work daily than he can 
spare. The other officers, members of the committee, have likewise to 
perform a daily routine which interferes with their military duties, 
the committee being in fact responsible for the management of an 
establishment equal to a large public-house and a considerable grocery 
shop and general store. The district staff also, in the same connection, 
finds a good deal of work to do of which it would be well to relieve it. 
Under a civilian tenant system, which can at once be applied in 
practically every station in which troops are quartered at home and 
abroad, officers would be freed from much unnecessary labour, the 
large institute staff of non-commissioned officers and men would be 
released to perform their proper duties, and certain inducements to 
peculation, inseparable from the present system, would disappear. It 
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is practically certain that civilian tenants would be glad to pay for 
the privilege a sum not less than the present profits, and the only 
battalion responsibility would then consist in inspection of the quality 
of the goods sold. An instructive paper on this subject from the pen 
of * Vinculum” appeared in the United Service Magazine some three 
years ago, and this is recommended to the attention of those interested 
in the subject. 

Finally, a more serious insistence on prompt and full obedience to 
orders would be of great advantage. Commanding officers are at 
times blamed for permitting the continuance of certain traditional 
customs which are at variance with the regulations; but it is apt to 
be forgotten that a commanding officer requires a strong hand behind 
him, and that experience teaches him that the support he looks for 
may not be readily given. He suffers at times from the tendency 
there is in some quarters to discriminate between the regulations 
which must be attended to and those which may be set aside. There 
is often a kindly hesitation on the part of superior authorities to 
interfere with traditional habits, no matter how unsuited these may 
be to the present day, and a disinclination to enforce orders which, 
though necessary, are known to be unpopular. This hesitation 
extends not only to orders which concern expenses and manner of 
life, but also to many which deal with organisation and training. It 
is possible that those responsible are influenced by appreciation of the 
difficulties which form the chief subject of this paper, but be this as 
it may, the undue tenderness and leniency have considerable dis- 
advantages, for if the many serious shortcomings which closely 
concern efficiency were not passed over, the difficulties which are 
often responsible for them would stand some chance of being officially 
brought to light and perhaps removed. The velvet glove which is 
strongly suspected to conceal sawdust hardly exercises the pressure 
which is required in our very conservative army, and when on rare 
occasions it is found to contain its traditional enclosure, the pinch 
which results is as often as not felt in the wrong place. 

Some attempt has been made here to present the pressing needs of 
battalions as they appear to a number of officers who are keenly 
interested in their trade. There has been no desire to make the 
worst of the case, the salient points of which, if more fully entered 
into, would appear in an even more striking light. Plain-speaking 
is usually unpalatable, and at times apt to give offence, but whether 
this be so or not, recent events have shown conclusively that the 
practice of dwelling in a fool’s paradise, of regarding disagreeable 
matters with closed eyes, and of living on past glories, has infinitely 
more disadvantages. Plain-speaking also has at least the merit 
of variety. 

R. L. A. Pennineton, 


Lt.-Col. late commanding 2nd Batt. 
The Northumberland Fusiliers. 








II.—THE USES AND LIMITATIONS OF AN ARMY LEAGUE. 


In deference to what is recognised to be a very strongly-felt public 
opinion that the War Office, supposed to be charged with the 
measures necessary for the defence of the kingdom, should reform its 
methods, and invite more confidence from a great Public which desires 
to feel itself safe, though it has not the technical knowledge to judge 
of its safety, all the addresses issued for the general election put 
in the forefront, as 2 necessity which must no longer be neglected, 
the placing of the Military forces of the Crown in a condition to meet, 
at short notice, the many and increasing claims which the growth of 
the Empire must inevitably more and more demand from them over 
the wide world. 

This necessity can be as easily understood by the uninformed as by 
those whose business in life it is to study these matters ; but, how to do 
it is a question which the man in the street considers should be 
answered by experts, and is more than he can be expected to know. 

During a long peace public opinion goes to sleep over the matter, 
waking up now and then when a proposition is made which appears 
not to fit in with the constitution of the country, one of the first 
principles of which is thought to be that experts are not to be trusted 
to direct or control military policy, but that this control must be in 
the hands of men who confessedly know but little of the subject, but 
who, at any rate, will take care that money shall not be spent or 
men raised by a professional class, who at some distant time were 
supposed to be sure to use their power to bring the nation under the 
domination of an army. Consequently the Commander-in-Chief 
must never be heard, his power must be under Civilian control, and 
as long as he is kept in a sufficiently dependent condition the nation 
is supposed to be safe. 

And so matters go on for, perhaps, forty years, during which time 
there are only troubles with savages and badly-armed coloured enemies 
whom, with a great flourish of trumpets, we defeat by means of the 
few regiments we keep in an efficient state; in many cases however 
finding that our resources are greatly strained, which causes some of 
the better informed to wonder how we should fare if our enemy were 
a little more powerful; a thought it is wise to suppress, since it does 
not fall in with the exigencies of the system on which the great 
Department which dictates the military policy of the country is based. 
This powerful Department is built up of two branches, the Civil and 
the Military. The first are members of the Civil Service whose 
appointments are not limited to any definite time; while the pro- 
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fessional appointments, from the Commander-in-Chief down, are all 
for five years. The Civil members therefore are in a position to 
gain and exercise more influence than the Military from the mere 
fact that the tenure of their posts is longer. Their views become 
more stereotyped, and it is only natural to suppose that a succession 
of new comers on the Military side will not commence by fighting 
against rules and traditions which they find long established and 
worked by men who have been in office a sufficient time to have a 
thorough experience of them. At the head of the establishment is 
the Secretary of State for War who is differently situated from his 
civilian subordinates, in that his tenure of office is even more pre- 
carious than that of men who are appointed for five years. 

He has probably filled many positions which never required him to 
turn his thoughts to the army. He is sure to be an able man and 
one who can gather much information in a short time, but his rule 
is very limited ; with good luck it may be five years, with bad luck 
or bad management of his party it may come to an end in one or 
two years. 

When his party goes out he vanishes from his post, and all his 
thoughts on the subject perish. Therefore he has no time for 
theories the fruit of which may not be seen for ten, twenty, thirty, 
or forty years. To keep his party in for five years must be the extent 
of his ambition. It is safer to do nothing rather than risk running 
counter to changing opinions, on which his power depends. He must 
hesitate to ask for money which he knows is urgently required; for 
the demand will probably be unpopular, and may cost his party many 
votes in the near future. If he falls the same fate will overtake his 
colleagues, who therefore have a direct interest that he shall do 
nothing which might adversely affect their party prospects. 

Under this kind of leadership a great Bureau has grown up. The 
permanent clerks have always an eye for a possible change of masters 
and ideas, and have long since learned that the safest thing to do is 
to let sleeping dogs lie. New proposals are to them things to be got 
out of the way as quickly as possible. In this respect they are all of 
one mind, and it is no wonder that disturbing suggestions almost 
inevitably disappear, to the relief of the Civil Chief. 

Where will it be possible to find a leader amongst Military Chiefs, 
even though he may have risen to the exalted rank of Commander-in- 
Chief owing to his appreciation of the necessity of changing the old 
order of things, who is young enough, desperate enough, despiteful 
enough of popularity, so loving of a troubled life, so fearless of a fall, 
as to fight against the dead weight of the opposition of so many 
subordinates strong to oppose, though they may have no concerted 
plan of opposition ? 

An easy life is better than a life of perpetual warfare, which 
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probably no amount of perseverance would render successful; and 
the once enthusiastic reformer, defeated by the system, sinks his 
reforming instincts, and loses his character rather than his health or 
his life. 

Then, after a long interval, after a long succession of occupants of 
the high posts, Civil and Military, who have lived and reigned on the 
sleeping volcano, a violent change occurs, a convulsion that wakes the 
nation forcibly to a sense of the inadequacy of its preparations; and 
the chiefs who are unlucky enough to find themselves in office in this 
crisis, though no worse if no better than their predecessors who have 
escaped the explosion, are assailed by the Public and the Press in 
terms of vituperation for which the language scarcely affords strong 
enough phrases. They aretraitors; to their neglect alone is attributed 
the deficiencies and consequent disasters ; regret is expressed that they 
cannot be made, in their own persons, responsible for all the ills 
which have befallen; ills which are really due to a system which 
has, in process of time, grown powerful enough to defy any efforts of 
merely temporary holders of place to remedy; a system which has 
reduced to incompetence many generations of holders of high office, 
whose tenure of such office was too precarious to enable them to carry 
out reforms, even if they had the youth, the will and the energy to 
attempt such a Herculean task. 

The efforts made in a great crisis to improvise transport, armies, 
hospitals, and all their requirements, which should have been organised 
long before, receives no recognition ; all the conditions of the problem 
are ignored, and the only question asked is why they were not ready, 
to which no answer of explanation will satisfy a community awakened 
at last to their great danger. 

Clear out the Augean stable, is the cry of the Public, get rid of the 
men who have enjoyed the power but failed to produce a muchine 
capable of dealing with the great crisis. 

No pause is made to think who is to do this, nor how it is to be 
done, and it is never realised that if every man, from the Chief down, 
were replaced by other men at a day’s notice, the system, like a great 
Juggernaut Car, would crush these new men into the same mould, and 
utterly forbid them to rise to a higher order of things; for the 
same influences would prevail; the same necessities of party life, the 
same eagerness to catch votes, the same desire to avoid attracting the 
attention of the masses, sure to go to sleep when peace again prevailed, 
would teach them very forcibly not to stir themselves too vigorously. 

What then is to be done? Sooner or later it will have to be 
acknowledged that the safety of the country must be separated from 
the interests of Parties ; and the Public will have to recognise that the 
man in the street, however small his technical knowledge may be, will 
after all be the main factor in the solution of the question. 
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The War Office cannot reform itself from within. The policy it 
ought to pursue should be dictated to it by Parliament, and should 
not be left to grow up of itself, with no definite plan. If its instruc- 
tions from Parliament were clear and unmistakeable they would 
doubtless be carried out. The Party considerations which are now 
the moving springs of the machine are manifestly destructive of good 
work, and the alterations in its constitution, necessary to free it from 
these influences, cannot be made of its own initiative. In short, the 
War Office will be whatever Parliament, representing the nation, 
decides that it shall be; and its constitution, if it is to be constituted 
anew, must come from without. 

The first thing required is some permanence in the measures thought 
to be necessary for national safety. It is impossible for any Secretary 
of State, or Commander-in-Chief, even if these two men be agreed 
on a policy, to inaugurate anything when it is known that their 
proposals may be, and probably will be, abandoned at the next change 
of Government. A weak ministry, looking for support, will probably 
first of all attack expenditure. It is sure to be popular, and has this 
further advantage where the army is concerned, that the fallacy of 
the proceeding may not be discovered for forty years—an eternity 
into which no party ever looks. And yet it is far from being an 
eternity in the life of a nation, which may in that time be assailed by 
a crisis it cannot survive. 

It almost seems to be a law of nature that no nation in a state of 
prosperity can be content without a war on a large scale once at 
least in every generation of thirty or forty years. 

There have been in the past men, and even Governments, who 
acted on the principle that to be prepared for war was the surest way 
to bring it about, but it is becoming more and more clear that this is 
a dangerous fallacy, and that adequate preparation for war is the 
best of all insurances against it. This consideration should lead the 
country to decide the more easily that the outlook shall be very much 
longer than that which a Party Government is capable of looking 
forward to; and that, however distant the prospect of a war may be, 
we have no right to think it will never come to us, and no right to 
abandon the insurance which may save our children, if not ourselves, 
from loss of the Empire, and even from foreign invasion. It may 
also be said that we have no right to allow the passing and short-lived 
interests of parti¢s in politics to vitiate this insurance. The strip 
of sea which separates us from the Continent has prevented this idea 
taking such a deep root in England. It has for a long time been 
popularly considered that the invasion of England across this sea, 
guarded by a fleet, was an impossibility; but the many changes 
in the art of war have raised considerable doubts in the minds of 
military men whether the impossibility really exists; and whether 
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complications in distant places, which might temporarily engage the 
attention of the fleet elsewhere, might not render this defence less 
secure than it has been supposed to be. 

It is indeed doubtful, under new and, as yet, imperfectly proved 
conditions of warfare, whether the line of forts between France and 
Germany may not prove a better defence against invasion than 
the English Channel; and without going so far as to say, what has 
been said, that, under present conditions, the invasion of England 
is one of the easiest problems of future war, it is certain that the 
doubts on the subject are gradually increasing, and taking more hold 
cf the public mind than they used to do. 

A great scare and, it is to be hoped, something less than that, will 
awaken the nation to its responsibility, and although the manage- 
ment of the question is perhaps easier under a despotic Government, 
still, to say that it is impossible under the Government of England 
would be an insult to English intelligence. 

There is probably no nation more ready to leave the management 
of its affairs in the hands of capable men when it is once satisfied 
that these men have the will and the power to manage with ability. 
If Englishmen are found to be distrustful of a great institution such 
as the War Office, it may be confidently assumed that the institution 
is hampered by influences which prevent its working to the best 
advantage. It is unjust and, in spite of the violent attacks of news- 
papers, it may, perhaps, be said that it is not generally believed that 
the Department has become an asylum for incapable men ; it is quite 
probable that the public will soon come to recognise that its short- 
comings are due to conditions that forbid proper work, and that 
this is the real reason why confidence is withheld. 

On this supposition one begins to see the advantages and the good 
work that may be done by an army league, and that it is by no 
means necessary that such a league should be composed of experts or 
soldiers or sailors, and that, in fact, what is required is plain common 
sense. 

An army league, if it wishes to impress the minds of others, should 
first know its own mind, and it is therefore bound to consider care- 
fully what are the limitations of its task beyond which it cannot go 
without forfeiting the confidence of the public it seeks to instruct ; 
and what are the steps it may take to make men think that its lead 
is safe to follow, and that it is reasonably likely to carry its projects 
through to a successful termination. 

For example, an army league cannot safely indulge in criticism of 
individuals, or abuse of public institutions; nor can it attempt to 
remedy even flagrant abuses; should it constitute itself a court to try 
such cases, it will soon be apparent to the members, and to those who 
watch its proceedings, that there is no power at the back of it. 
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The army and all the multifarious interests connected with it 
must, in the future as in the past, be managed and conducted by the 
War Office. The people may turn out a Ministry, but they cannot 
interfere with details. 

It is also a mistake on the part of members who may be experts on 
certain subjects, that they should, on behalf of the league, criticise or 
suggest improvements in details of the various units of the army they 
may best understand. It will be at once seen that the league they 
appeal to has no power in such matters, and, consequently, their 
words can carry no real weight, but, on the contrary, rather tend to 
throw discredit on the cause. 

The first duty of an army league will be to confine itself strictly 
to the task of persuading the people to put such pressure on their 
representatives in Parliament as will result in the War Office being 
freed from the responsibility of deciding what the military policy of 
the Empire shall be, a decision for which Parliament alone should be 
responsible, and which cannot be safely left to a department ruled 
over by a short-lived authority, and liable at any moment to a 
complete change of the opinion which governs its decisions. 

The whole system, as it at present exists, leads to the suppression 
of military judgment. It is easy to imagine a proposed change which 
military experts would like to place before the country. In England 
little attention is given to measures brought forward by private members 
in Parliament, and it must therefore be presented by the Secretary of 
State to have’any chance of success. 

His consent and that of his colleagues must first be obtained, and 
he proceeds to judge of its merits by rules very different indeed from 
anything dictated by military necessity. Amongst many other facts, 
perhaps equally far removed from the merits of the case, the cost may 
be fatal. It is impossible for a Secretary of State not to take into 
consideration that the proposal may have an effect on the votes which 
support him, and the easiest way to deal with the troublesome ques- 
tion is to refuse to take it up. Thus Parliament and the people 
never hear of it. But, on the other hand, Parliament should not fail 
to know of proposals drawn up with care and judgment, and to 
debate them thoroughly. They may reject them, but at least they 
should have their attention called to them. 

It is, therefore, an object well worthy of the exertions of an army 
league, and one which carries common sense on the face of it, to 
agitate for the construction of a Committee of weight, free from Party 
considerations, whose business it should be to place before Parliament 
the best considered proposals possible, and to be sure that Parliament 
shall be conscious of their existence. 

The formation of such a body need make little change in the 
constitution of the War Office, which would remain under its present 
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chiefs. The only difference would be that demands for reform 
would be presented direct to Parliament by an authority outside the 
War Office, and not by the Secretary of State for War, whose 
function would then be to give it his support, or oppose it, as he 
considered best for his Party interests. 

An advisory board of this character is not a new idea, but has 
existed, and does exist in many countries, under conditions as varying 
as their circumstances. Continental nations, whether Empires or 
ltepublics, driven by hard necessity, have all boards of experts to 
advise the Government. Difficulties, no doubt, sometimes occur 
between them and their Governments, but, on the whole, their advice 
is listened to and they have the chief share in the military policy 
which has been adopted, and in the changes which from time to time 
are made. 

We also have a board of defence, but it consists mainly of persons 
with no technical knowledge, and it seems to exist for the pur- 
pese of silencing professional opinion. The reconstruction of the 
board we now possess would be a simple, tangible, and easily under- 
stood object for an army league to agitate for, and success in this 
would go a long way towards the attainment of the objects they 
have in view. 

If this be accepted it remains to be considered how such a board 
should be constituted. It should, without doubt, be composed of the 
best soldiers and sailors to be found, men whose service had made them 
well known and had gained for them the confidence 6f the public. 
A small committee would be better than a large one, and the number 
might perhaps be fixed at three, of whom two should be soldiers and 
one a sailor: this proportion being due to the greater complexity of 
army problems.! 

These men should do no executive duty, and be free from depart- 
mental administration, which, however, they would, from past 
experience, thoroughly understand. To secure their independence 
of parties, they should be appointed by the Crown, and should have 
a long tenure of their office. 

In order to secure this freedom, it has, in the case of judges, been 
considered right, and it has borne good results, to give them their 
appointments for life; and this principle might well be applied to a 
committee of men who must look for the result of their work far 
beyond the life of any Ministry. 

If they were not appointed for life, which perhaps in this case 
would be too long, they should still hold their appointments for a 
considerable time, and it might perhaps be arranged that they should 


(1) For the form in which these suggestions appear, the writer is indebted to a leaflet 


entitled ‘‘ Imperial Defence,”’ privately circulated by Major-General Webber, C.B.,R.E. 
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retire in rotation after this limit, but be eligible for reappointment 
irrespective of age. 

The public might then be sure that they need take nothing into 
consideration beyond the merits of the case. 

The time of the Committee would be occupied in studying the 
forces available over the Empire, the resources of other countries, and 
generally the information gained by the Intelligence Department 
with which they should be closely connected. A problem which has 
hitherto received little notice, the organisation of the civilian popula- 
tion whose services would be required in an emergency would probably 
occupy their attention. These are all studies of great complexity ; 
new tactics become necessary after every war; and the methods of 
quite a short time ago are obsolete to-day. 

This board of experts should formulate proposals to put before 
Parliament, and they should present these proposals themselves. It 
would be well if they could be heard in Parliament, but if this were 
too great an innovation, they should at least communicate direct with 
a Committee of both Houses, 

No proposal could then be stopped before Parliament had heard of 
it. The Ministry of the day, if it did not approve, would be able to 
oppose the proposition, but it could not prevent a debate on the 
subject. Moreover, if rejected once, the proposal, not being a Party 
one, would still remain; the public would become familiar with it, 
and Parliament, representing the people, would be responsible for its 
ultimate fate, 

An independent Committee, whose opinion carried weight, would, 
apart from legislation, be able to do much useful work in explaining 
many subjects which are imperfectly understood by the people at 
large, and yet, which everyone feels, are scarcely likely to be judged 
on their merits by a War Office tied hand and foot by considerations 
of party politics. To take as an example a subject that has been 
recently considerably debated—the respective merits and advantages 
of volunteers, and compulsory or modified compulsory service. The 
Committee would doubtless give the public some useful information 
on the matter; and though they might not be able to secure that the 
one theoretically the best was adopted, they would probably prevent 
either of them being finally chosen under conditions which would 
mean failure in the day of trial, and waste of money in the meantime. 

If at present an uninstructed public should favour in a marked 
way one of these alternatives, and its popularity over the other should 
be undoubted, a War Office, under a chief bent on strengthening his 
own party, would be under great temptation to accept the popular 
decision, and take chance for what happened afterwards. The 
Committee of Defence, on the other hand, would have no object in 
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concealing the fact that without time for training, ranges for shooting, 
ground for practising over, and organisation of transport, no body of 
men would be worth much; and that money should not be spent on 
a force which would surely fail in an emergency. ‘To prevent such 
folly would have been good work, and would gradually lead people 
to see, what few at present recognise with sufficient clearness, that 
hasty organisation in a crisis, such as the threatened invasion of the 
country, is not possible; and that men could not be assembled to 
meet a sudden danger unless all their supplies were capable of being 
moved to the camps that would have to be occupied, without any loss 
of time. 

To take another example of a subject which an independent 
board could bring before Parliament and the people, and which could 
never be dealt with on Party lines. Our army is far behind all 
Continental armies in practical training in maneuvres. The training 
which we carry out on such minute areas as Aldershot and Salisbury 
Plain is positively detrimental; nothing happens there like what 
happens in war, and men naturally get a false idea of what war is 
like, and of what ought to be done to meet unexpected develop- 
ments of attack and defence, since the movements of the forces on 
each side are so hampered by restrictions rendered necessary to avoid 
trespassing on private property, that the lines of advance and retreat 
available are known to every individual, and nothing in the shape 
of a surprise is possible. As the papers take the trouble to publish 
long accounts of these movements, it is perhaps to be supposed that 
the public are satisfied that everything is as it should be; but if 
this is the case, it is the satisfaction of ignorance. Private property is 
very sacred in England, but nevertheless, if we wish to make our 
insurance perfect, we will have to submit to what every country in 
Europe submits to, and throw the land open to army mancouvres after 
the crops have been removed. A Party Government would be 
promptly defeated that took this up, and would probably have to 
resign ; but an independent Advisory Board, with power to bring its 
proposals before Parliament, could put up with any number of 
defeats, could return to the subject again and again, and even if 
it failed finally, the public would know where to place the respon- 
sibility. 

The Board would probably not fail in the long run, when people 
had got accustomed to the proposal, because it would be seen that 
already the land is open to hunting men who do not repair the damage 
done to the fences, which an army would repair the same day. It 
is not either beyond the bounds of possibility that the movement 
might in the end become popular, and that farmers might find that 
it was a source of gain rather than loss to them. 

Some of the matters the Board would have to take in hand would, 
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it is to be feared, be something more than could be dealt with on 
ordinary business principles. These, the result of care and long 
experience, presuppose a quick and visible return by which the 
organisation and management is soon brought to the test. 

The work of the Board would more resemble an insurance which 
produces nothing but expenditure perhaps for the whole life of an 
individual. It would have to be largely taken on trust by the nation. 
Army organisation to meet an emergency of the unknown future will 
produce no tangible results till the crisis arrives, when indeed it will 
have a value beyond description. 

The success of an Advisory Board will depend on the gradual 
enlightenment of the people, for which its constitution will enable it 
to wait. 

After its establishment, an army league would probably continue 
to exist, and assume to itself the réle of continually reminding the 
people of the danger of allowing economical considerations or party 
politics to interfere with this subject. 

They might have a very reasonable hope that the public would 
learn to class the defensive organisation of the country in the front 
rank of necessary expenditure, and to recognise that safety can only 
be found in careful and honest management. 

What a lesson they could, at the present time, bring home to the 
nation of the uselessness and mistaken economy of cutting current 
expenses down to an unduly low limit, as we have done for the last 
forty years, only to find not only the whole of the savings swept 
away in one year, but a vast additional expenditure incurred over and 
above what it should have been necessary to spend ! 

No mention is made here of the long list of reforms which are 
required in the personnel of the army, suggestions for which may be 
found in every newspaper. These are matters for the War Office of 
the future, and it is to be hoped they will be carried out in such a way 
as to disarm criticism ; but this will not be the case unless the Depart- 
ment is freed from the trammels of Party Government, and the 
method here proposed represents the smallest amount of change it 
will be possible to do with. It does not seek to elevate the War 
Office into a tyrannous bureau, after the pattern of some which 
neighbouring nations are obliged to put up with for the sake of 
safety. On the contrary it proposes that Parliament shall, more than 
ever, control its operations. 

After a long continued peace it is very difficult to awaken people 
to these subjects; it seems to be a national characteristic not to 
see danger, or believe in the proximity of an enemy until he 
actually appears on the scene; and this has probably led in Africa 
to a number of people suddenly finding themselves prisoners of war. 
There is no doubt that the present feeling of the population that 
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something ought to be done is the result of some of the lessons of 
the Boer war. 

We all woke up to find that far larger forces were required than 
were originally contemplated. We were in a position of danger. 
Immense impatience and irritation were caused by the delay in 
procuring men, horses, guns and provisions; and, for a time, during 
which the Boers might have reached Capetown, the position was 
serious. But the character of Boer warfare came to our assistance. 
It soon became evident that we could afford to wait, because the 
Boers showed themselves ready to wait for us. To imagine that a 
European nation would do the same, under similar circumstances, 
would be to make a bitter mistake, therefore the lesson should not be 
lost that we must be ready to the last item; and that any latent 
force we might have, in such a crisis, not yet organised, would be as 
useless to us as if the men, the stores and the carriage were absolutely 
non-existent. No time would be allowed us, and the struggle would 
have to be fought out to its extreme end with the forces we could 
actually put in the field at a week’s notice. 

The success of the Navy League in bringing home to the mind of the 
nation the overwhelming importance of adequately protecting our coasts 
and our vast commercial fleet, on the safety of which our food depends, 
is, doubtless, the cause of looking to a league to endeavour to place 
our land forces on an equally safe footing. The fact that leagues 
are being formed is also an indication that there is an uneasy feeling 
amongst the people that we are not as well prepared as we ought to 
be, and that something should be done. The endeavour of a league 
should therefore be to make the masses believe that it knows what 
to do; if this confidence be not gained the league will soon disappear. 

A navy league and an army league have the same reason for their 
existence: the security of the defence of the country against attack, 
which will in itself prevent attack, and the upholding of the Imperial 
power in any part of the world where it may be required. But in 
their methods of procedure, and in the difficulties they have to con- 
tend with, all similarity ceases. 

The army league has before it by far the most complicated work 
of the two. With the Navy League (since no league can assume 
executive powers) it is only a matter of the money to be spent, and a 
question of how many ships are to be built. Each ship is a complete 
unit in itself, provided with everything each man requires, where- 
ever it may go. Its path is open in any direction, and a fleet has 
never, like an army, to replace its transport at the cost of weeks of idle- 
ness. The more ships there are, therefore, the more powerful is the 
force, complete in every detail. 

On the other hand, the army, as we all know well now, with its 
food, munitions, hospitals and guns, has to be transported across the 
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sea, which is comparatively easy, and after that across mountains 
and deserts, morasses and rivers; in heat and cold, in rain and 
drought, its enormous stores have to be moved by horses, mules, 
and oxen, stretching for miles over the route, and perishing in vast 
numbers from starvation, over-work, and every form of disease ; 
the losses have to be made good, and the original strength kept up 
by constant reinforcements of animals procured at vast expense from 
every corner of the world. 

The army organisation has, moreover, to provide that when a large 
army is employed abroad an auxiliary army will still be found at 
home to take its place, and that this auxiliary army shall be complete 
in every detail, and ready to be moved ;.served, not by a commissariat 
already fully employed, but by the civil population—by persons of 
nearly every trade, by carts and horses, pursuing their daily occupa- 
tions in time of peace, but ‘ready to be commandeered in case of 
necessity, and put to the new work without a hitch. 

This cannot be done without elaborate previous organisation and 
the expenditure of money which, in time of peace, forms a tempta- 
tion to Governments eager to seek popularity in the reduction of 
taxation. 

The army league cannot touch these things in detail, but it must, 
if it be wise, seek to provide that a newly-constituted War Office, 
charged with these duties, shall be so freed from party politics that 
it may be strong to carry out the work. 

The time seems to have now come when the army league should 
commence to assert itself, and in the present state of feeling there 
seems to be no reason why it should not attain as great a measure oi 
success as its sister league of the Navy. 


J. G. B. Sroprorp. 








THE CRUX IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Is rHere a solution for South Africa? It is obvious that none can be 
cheap—that any can be certain it would be shallow to believe or 
pure charlatanism to pretend. In the conflict of character and ideals 
underlying the armcd quarrel between two races, always extraordinarily 
tenacious of their type and stamped on both sides into far stronger 
individuality by the war, we are confronted by conditions much 
nearer the irreconcilable than those of any problem with which British 
statesmanship has ever had to grapple before. There have been 
profound changes in the position of England in the world during the 
twenty years since Majuba, which counts for the Boers as yesterday. 
Their calculation is that in the next twenty, and within a period which 
they are in the mood to regard as a mere to-morrow, there will be 
more profound changes still in the same direction of weakening our 
self-contained security. That reckoning may be wrong but is not 
unreasonable, and in the thoughtful cpinion even of those of us who 
believe that the country is a thousand times right upon every ground 
whether of principle or expediency in locking its mind like iron 
against restoring the independence of the Republics, it must be plain 
enough, in view of the chances of international politics, that unless 
the Empire can settle this question there will be some danger sooner 
or later of the question settling the Empire. 

The remedy of restoring independence cannot be tried because it 
has been tried before, and could only come again as a forced concession 
of the most reluctant and ignominious kind. It would consecrate the 
cause, intoxicate the ambition, and stereotype the separatist temper 
of the Dutch, while breaking the attachment of our own people with 
a single snap. Even Mr. Gladstone, under present circumstances, 
could not find arguments for replacing the Republics which would 
disguise from us or them the fact that we had been beaten by the will 
and fibre of a stronger race. Magnanimity cannot be pleaded this 
time even by way of cant; and of all possible ways, and there are 
several, of ultimately losing South Africa, restoring Boer independence 
is the most certain. But because Mr. Gladstone’s Majuba policy 
failed before and if tried again would be foredoomed to fatal failure 
by the very circumstance of its repetition, it does not follow, as there 
seems to be some disposition to think, that an anti-Majuba policy will 
succeed, or that the path of safety will be found in the popular 
expedient of the mere medium. The tendency, general in the nation 
and perceptible even in the great conciliation speech of Mr. Chamber- 
lain, to rely with hesitating hopefulness upon the medium alone, is the 
weakest part of our ideas upon the whole subject. 
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Our work is not to revert toa Majuba policy, or to apply an anti- 
Majuba policy, or to adjust a compromise between them, but to declare 
a purpose higher than either, and to realise it with as much rapidity 
as structural politics allow. For the Boer ideal of local independence 
we must substitute from the outset that ideal of a united and organic 
South Africa which is the only one that even the Boer must acknow- 
ledge to be in at least some aspects greater than his own. The 
Afrikander conspiracy, or vision, calli it what we will—-for people who 
see political visions and possess the use of arms do not need the for- 
malities of plotting—aimed at South African Federation under the 
Vierkleur. That would have been the result of a Boer triumph 
had hostilities broken out when our hands happened to be tied else- 
where. The only moral means of superseding the passionate adherence 
of the Dutch as a whole to the local independence of the Republics 
will be in the creation of an Afrikander Commonwealth under the 
British flag. It is upon the direct connection of this idea with the 
war that we should lay the whole weight of our emphasis, in preference 
to dwelling upon the eventual advantages of local autonomy- - 
and this for reasons which will better appear further on. If no men 
and no measures can be certain of success, that is no reason why we 
should have less firmness and energy in carrying out the definite and 
developing policy as to both measures and men which may offer the 
best chance of success, and by “the light of all our seeing ” ought 
to succeed. A statesmanlike attitude would be governed by three 
main thoughts. As to the past, the war should be looked upon 
on our side as true tragedy in Hegel’s sense—“ the conflict not of 
right and wrong, but of Right and Right’’—the clash of two con- 
ceptions, each equally legitimate from its own point of view. As to 
the present, so soon as Lord Kitchener’s immediate business is done, 
and we have to deal with sentiment, we shall have to make up our 
minds that the only sure counterpoise to sentiment which has yet 
been discovered in politics is interest. Asto the future, South African 
Federation ought to be placed in the foreground of the picture, 
not in the background, and should be regarded not as the vague 
and ultimate apotheosis of a settlement effected by other means, 
but as the chief and vital factor in the settlement itself—the key- 
stone necessary in this particular case to the stability of the whole 
system. The formula in the mind of the Government, and that to 
which the country has hazily habituated itself is (1) Seft/ement— 
Federation, A pacificator of the bold and intuitive temper like the 
Earl of Durham, who dealt with Canada, would much sooner pin his 
faith to the formula (2) Federation—Settlement. If British states- 
manship is to achieve its task in South Africa, it will be by the display 
of qualities not usually expected of British statesmen—an appreciation 
of opposites, a combination of intellectual sympathy and passionless 
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action, vigour and enterprise in promoting the prosperity which is the 
natural antidote to discontent, and the unconventional courage of a 
John George Lambton in proceeding with little delay to erect a great 
Colonial Commonwealth under the solid protection of the present 
military guarantees. 

Halifax, observed Macaulay in his lively sketch of that vibratory 
politician, had the defect which makes it hardest for a man to belong 
to a party or at least to share its opinions. ‘ He saw moving events 
not in the point of view in which they commonly appear to one who 
bears a part in them, but in the point of view in which after the 
lapse of many years they appear to the philosophical historian.” It 
would be both just and advantageous if we could begin at once to 
apply the temper of the philosophical historian to what has happened 
in South Africa. The less ascription there may be of evil motives 
and unworthy conduct to the Dutch the better, the more understand- 
ing we show of their motives, whether we share them or not, the 
better ; the more generosity we show in appreciating their conduct in 
the field the better. We know the rabid loyalist opinion which 
believes that the Dutch in a lump are bad, and that no kindness can 
win or pledge bind them. We know the fervent pro-Boer theory 
that the Dutch are an invincible breed whom we may gradually 
exterminate but can never subdue. If either of these judgments 
were true the South African difficulty would be incapable of a political 
solution—except such a British submission and withdrawal as would 
allow the enemy we have beaten, in the arbitrament of force to which 
they appealed, to appropriate our possessions, depress our people and 
expel our flag. But it may, at least, be said, now that the Boers are to 
be of our own household for ever whether they like it or not, that the 
most absurdly idealistic view of their character is less pernicious than 
the loyalist opinion which is vehemently calumnious and may be called 
malignantly sincere. Even an extravagant admiration of the Afri- 
kander character, so long as it does not magnify their grievances 
against us past or present, must assist the melting down of a rigid 
racial antagonism. If the bitterly British opinion as to the complete 
moral inferiority of the Dutch were fair and true, then the fusion 
of the two races ought not to be hoped for and could never take place. 
The prejudice between the contesting peoples in the mass, at least upon 
our side, has been far less virulent than prevailed during the American 
civil war or the Franco-German war. But the difference is that in 
this case both sides will have to live together under one flag more closely 
than Southern and Federal under the Stars and Stripes. Those who 
poison the wounds and even the scratches are the extremists whose 
feelings run most easily to language, and it may be worth while to 
remember that there is an extreme loyalist view in South Africa which 
talks pure hatred of the Dutch as a matter of fact but always professes 
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to be founded upon personal experience and reasoned judgment. The 
professions morever, are most honestly and even passionately believed. 
South Africa is seriously held to have been a happy land in which 
British and Boer were dwelling together, a lovely and pleasant sight, 
until responsible government was granted in 1871. Then occurred 
a mysterious change which Englishmen—who liked being outvoted by 
the Dutch in Cape Colony as little as being deprived of votes by the 
Dutch in the Transvaal—regarded with an indignation as convinced 
as that with which an Irish landlord regards the political and economic 
proceedings of his tenants. Responsible government on this theory 
either corrupted the whole Dutch character or brought out all its 
latent vices. It was credited with debased blood, objectionable habits, 
with surface obsequiousness, and ready treachery and all the faults 
of which “slimness” may form a part. The Boer was believed to 
be saturated with “slimness,” a word which upon British lips was 
a comparatively delicate way of conveying that he was full of plausible 
falsehood and low cunning. 

A great deal of this unimaginative stuff, by our experience in the 
war, has been blown out of many brains where it had harboured 
before as by a powerful and purifying wind. But loyalists are too 
impatient for the Boer remnant to submit to do complete justice 
even yet to the little people which has only been crushed by the 
sheer weight of the Empire. There is still far too conventional a 
trick of calling all tactics immoral which are particularly incon- 
venient. There are still far too many loyalists in South Africa who 
think Boer perfidy to have been demonstrated and Boer courage not 
absolutely proven. It will be remembered with rueful amusement 
that we used to hold extraordinary similar opinions with regard to 
the French—and while denunciations of British perfidy have been 
universal upon the Continent during the war, the Moelnische Zeitung 
very recently rebuked the journals of its nation which had disparaged 
British courage. 

These things show again how much depends upon the point of view, 
and how apt to be worthless are our opinions of the characters of persons 
whom we dislike. But it willbe properly objected that the anti- 
British prejudice of the Dutch is more gross and general than the 
prejudice upon the side of all but the most partisan among our own 
people. That is very true. But it is we who by the fortune of war 
have become the responsible race ; and it would be well to hear no 
more of the nauseous South African who talks loftily about “knowing 
the character of the people with which we have to deal.” A Halifax 
subject to the infirmity of viewing contemporary events like a “philo- 
sophical historian,” would point out to us the extreme probability 
that the character of the Dutch in the main is as good as our own. 
It would be well at least, if that judgment could be accepted as a 
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maxim by every loyalist in South Africa. A little German book for 
instance appeared the other day meant to present us in a not 
unhandsome light and approved in sober circles across the Rhine as a 
wholesome corrective of Pan-German prejudice. The author declared 
that our patriotism was undoubtedly graver, deeper, and steadier 
than that of any other people in the world; but as for our hypocrisy, 
that of course was unfortunately a too glaring trait which could not 
for a moment be taken for anything else or denied even by a rather 
sympathetic observer. This is a useful illustration of the fact that 
the Cape loyalist is no more convinced of the moral failings of the 
Boers than is the whole world of ours; and slimness and hypocrisy 
by the inimitable coincidence are vices with a marked family resem- 
blance. When the smallest of white races has sustained a wonderful 
struggle against the whole might of the largest empire and has 
managed to produce a Kruger and a De Wet however exiguous may 
be its numbers—philosophical history will obviously believe that 
what mattered were not its faults but its qualities. It may be worth 
dwelling at some length upon this particular point, for the moral 
attitude which we intend to take up towards the Boers will have 
as profound an influence as our political measures upon the destiny of 
South Africa, and unless the South African loyalists and the whole 
Empire are deeply convinced that a generous attitude is the right 
one it is not likely to be maintained in the face of the provocation to 
which it will be subjected. Upon its maintenance in despite of 
every provocation its whole chance of ultimately influencing the 
Dutch will depend. 

The recent developments, while subjecting us to a series of igno- 
minious annoyances, have at least helped to define, if not to improve 
the situation. On the one hand they have had the important effect 
of testing and proving the firmness of our hold upon the solid frame- 
work of the whole vast territory. On the other, they have shown 
once for all that we can expect no assistance of any sort from the 
Afrikander mind in the earlier stages of the re-settlement of South 
Africa. The pathetic reliance upon the prospect of a revulsion of 
Dutch feeling being worked by the logic of facts was not in itself 
very logical. The facts are in themselves hateful to the Dutch. It 
will take years to make them palatable. The Boers and their Cape 
kinsmen convinced against their will are still of the same opinion ; 
and not only so, but Afrikander sentiment is, to a distinct degree, 
more solid and separatist than it ever was before the war. There 
was no reason to expect any other state of things. What exasperates 
people possessed with enthusiastic idealism and beaten by brute force 
is precisely what they regard as the horrible illogic of facts. It has 
been the tragedy of Right versus Right ; if we have won the victory 
has gone to bulk; and it would be too much to expect the Dutch to 
love the issue. 
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It is not a fanciful analogy to say that our success will depend in 
the political problem upon methods not dissimilar to those in which we 
found the solution of the war. We shall have to realise, and if pos- 
sible from the outset, the gravity of this further business. Of that 
enough has been said. Then we shall have to rely upon (1) the 
choice of men; (2) the covering of every handsbreadth of a practical 
grievance which could draw the effective fire of Dutch agitation ; 
(3) turning the political flank of the principle of local independence 
by speedy Federation and the creation of an organic South Africa. 

It must be a question of men before it can be a question of measures. 
In the interval between the finish of the campaign and the resump- 
tion of Constitutional Government, everything will depend upon 
the personality of Sir Alfred Milner, if he thinks that he should 
remain in South Africa longer than is absolutely necessary. The 
position of the High Commissioner might be the primary political 
issue in the first instance, and as to this there seems ample room for 
a middle opinion between those who would sacrifice him to sedition 
and those who would retain him for bravado. The demand of the 
Worcester Congress for his removal makes it impossible that he 
should be for the present removed ; but when we are a little further 
the case may become more doubtful. What would be the effect of 
Sir Alfred Milner’s recall at this juncture it is inconceivable that any 
judicious politician can mistake. The country as a whole has made 
up its mind that since this struggle had to come, it was well for the 
Empire that it came when it did instead of being postponed to a 
better opportunity for the Boers with fatal results to ourselves. "or 
the forcing of the issue it is not to Mr. Chamberlain that the credit 
belongs but to Sir Alfred Milner; and the famous telegram declaring 
nothing less than our whole dominion in South Africa to be at stake 
was undoubtedly the Ems despatch of the present war. It was a 
passionate document in its terms, but virile and convincing in its 
substance, and that it was the most vehement and least decorous 
declaration made by any British pro-consul since the performances of 
Lord Durham in Canada, was anything but of bad augury under the 
circumstances. If Sir Alfred was right, he was all the better for 
being effectively inflammatory, and if he allowed himself to be angry 
by cable at some small loss to his reputation for nerve, it is doubtful 
whether anything milder would have wakened the country to a true 
sense of the intolerable situation in which its High Commissioner was 
placed, and the urgent danger to which the interests of the Empire 
were exposed. We can all see now that the struggle has been a fight 
for the flag and for everything represented by the flag in South 
Africa; but it will always be remembered that Sir Alfred Milner was 
the first responsible statesman to speak out and to show the truth of 
the issue in one flash. 
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The Empire owes him a debt of gratitude which binds us to see 
that when he withdraws from South Africa it shall only be with 
every mark of signal honour. That cannot be just yet. The Dutch 


cetest the High Commissioner upon his own account no doubt, but 


the real object is to strike through him the policy of annexation 
which he represents. To recall him before the guerilla has been 
extinguished, or even before the spirit of the Worcester Congress has 
ceased to threaten, if not to brood, would be to inflame every element 
of agiiation, and to put new life into the perishing hope that the 
independence of the Republics can be restored. If the Cape Dutch 
would agree to the incorporation of the Boer States in exchange for 
the recall of Sir Alfred Milner, we should of course find a great 
position for him in some other part of the Empire at once. But of 
course they will do nothing of the kind. The High Commissioner is 
simply responsible to them for the war and for the issues of the war, 
which they hate, and it is less the person than the policy that is 
obnoxious. When there is a show even of sombre acquiescence in 
the inevitable with regard to annexation on the part of the Afrikander 
Bond, the position of Sir Alfred Milner will become another matter. 
Tn the meantime, weak people who seek precedents for dealing with 
he unprecedented hark back to the instance of Lord Durham’s famous 
mission to Canada. The great difference between the two cases is 
one which goes to the root of the whole matter. There are number- 
less minor differences. In Canada the great continental region with 
which we had to deal was laid open by the St. Lawrence river, and 
the population was settled upon a long river front. In South Africa 
we have to deal with an ironclad continent and a Parthian enemy 
with magazine rifles. The rising of the French compared with the 
resistance by which the Boers have given a shake to the Empire was 
a flash in the pan. Above all, however, comes the peculiar crux of 
tlhe present question. The Canadians were demanding something 
more than they already enjoyed, and it was possible to extend their 
liberties by the grant of complete representative Government under 
the British flag. No one proposes to offer less to the Boers, and not 
even a “Jack”? Lambton could offer more. But we could not have 
granted the French Canadians absolute independence without losing 
North America, and if we gave absolute independence to the Boers 
we should make the loss of South Africa certain. But while we 
could tranquillise the Canadians by giving them more political liberty 
than they had before, all we can concede at the Cape must be less 
than the political supremacy direct and indirect enjoyed before the 
war by the Dutch throughout South Africa, owing to the Republican 
status of the Boer States and the moral leverage which that fact 
secured to their kinsmen in Cape Colony. 

It would be idle to expect that persons of exceptionally persuasive 
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powers like Lord Rosebery or Sir Wilfrid Laurier can get over this 
hard fact. More is needed in this work than blandishments to 
soothe a petted temper. Those who recommend the means men- 
tioned neither understand Lord Durham’s mission nor Loril Durham 
himself. Sir Alfred Milner is far more like him than either Lord 
Rosebery or Sir Wilfrid Laurier, and the telegraphic despatch of 
May, 1899, which was the head and front of the High Commis- 
sioner’s offending, would have been a document precisely after John 
George Lambton’s own heart. But it is certain that anybody who 
would attempt to imitate with the South African Dutch Lord Durham’s 
benevolent but peremptory despotism in Canada would deserve to be 
impeached and to be found guilty. It is by no means impossible 
that Sir Alfred Milner’s way with the Rand capitalists may begin a 
remarkable change even in the present feelings of the Dutch towards 
the High Commissioner, and may form the first point of réunion 
between the races. But unless some such special circumstances 
should occur, it would probably be better that Sir Alfred should 
voluntarily relieve himself of the duty which he has borne for nearly 
five years of anxiety, difficulty and strain enough to exhaust any 
human being. It is evident that he smoulders under the attacks of 
half the population which he has had to influence. The antagonism 
between Sir Alfred Milner and the Afrikander spirit has been the 
necessary consequence of the great work he has done, but if it con- 
tinues it will soon become a serious disadvantage to the interests of 
the Empire. His best successor would be a man like Sir Edward 
Grey, who not only knows, like Sir Alfred Milner, the necessity of 
being cool and balanced by force of intellect, but is so by nature. 
There is here a very considerable distinction. 

The question of measures appears at first sight simpler than that of 
men. There is an appearance of virtual agreement as to the 
principles of our future policy, and of difference only as to the time 
for carrying them into effect. In reality this latter distinction is of 
essential and perhaps vital importance. It is on this line that a 
broad issue might be marked between those who think that the proper 
formula for South Africa is settlement before political reconstruction 
and those who are convinced that political reconstruction is rather 
the only promising means towards settlement, and ought to be 
carried out with great boldness and little delay. The restoration of 
the burghers to the land must no doubt be preliminary to further 
steps, and whether ruined farms should be rebuilt and restocked at 
the expense of the Empire is a point by no means clear of difficulty. 
If assistance were given as a bonus in cash or even in kind it might 
be taken as a sop by a people who have unfortunately shown them- 
selves strangely apt at misconceiving the motives of concession on 
our part. Ifthe aid were given as a loan its repayment would be 
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an irritation, and would probably turn bitter memories into an 
illogical sense of present grievances. To dump down, on the other 
hand, the returned prisoners upon the saddening scene of their wrecked 
and silent’ property would certainly provoke, and in the Orange Free 
State above all, resentment rather than repentance, and would be the 
unlikeliest way in the world to persuade Boers to become good 
subjects. There can be little doubt that we shall take the more 
generous course. No other can be considered if we are really willing 
to regard the war in the spirit of the “ philosophical historian,” as 
the crashing together of the iron pot and the earthen pot upon the 
current of fate—the armed argument for points of view. If 
we insist upon treating the Boer, whether he likes it or not, as our 
friend lately fighting on the opposite side, let us be sure that we shall 
reap our reward. But if the effect is to be the best of any general 
kindness we may decide to show, it must not be done precipitately. To 
declare, for instance, a moratorium for mortgages at the outset would 
be a profound mistake. It is not only fair, it is absolutely necessary 
that there should be a short and depressing interval in which those who 
have been in arms against us will have the unoccupied leisure that 
has not been theirs since the struggle began to see and to feel what 
war means. Then the Empire, stepping in to save them from practical 
consequences, will make an impression the most favourable that need 
be looked for. In the annexed territories, as in Ireland, where the 
peasant regards every contribution from the Imperial Government 
as an inadequate instalment of his own, there may be no positive 
gratitude, but there will, on the same analogy, be a most useful 
neutralisation of what we may call the active propensities of dislike. 

The least satisfactory feature of the somewhat perplexed intentions 
of the Government is that the only definite proposal they reveal is 
Crown Colony administration, tempered by municipal institutions. 
These latter, indeed, are like pills for the earthquake which has 
shaken South Africa. They will be salutary so far as they go, 
but they cannot be called hardy or inventive measures. In the 
meantime the grant of Colonial self-Government to the incorporated 
States is unfortunately treated as a more or less remote ideal, and 
South African federation as an altogether nebulous speculation. This 
is the matter into which we shall do well to look closely. We seem 
to regard these “‘ concessions ”’ as they are called as, in the first place, 
favours to be eventually conferred upon the Boer population. That 
is not a sagacious view. They are in the first place, and above all, 
things to be done in our own interest, and as soon as possible. To 
the Boer himself all civil deprivations will for some long time be of 
small account compared with that which is irremediable—the extinc- 
tion of his Republican independence. He will not care greatly 
whether he has a vote for a legislature or not so far as regards its 
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exercise. His happiness will not depend upon getting it, nor will 
his feelings be powerfully worked upon if it is granted to him. But 
so long as he is deprived of the full rights of Colonial citizenship equal 
to those enjoyed by British and Dutch in Cape Colony, he will feel 
like an Outlander in his own land. Crown Colony government may 
make new sores; it will do nothing to heal the old. Upon the other 
hand, why, and for how long, do we propose to postpone full political 
reconstruction, if we put aside at once the plea that the Boers must 
give signs of being prepared to accept our magnanimity in a proper 
spirit? Do we intend to drift into such circumstances as may 
be determined by any imitator of De Wet at any time, or do we 
intend to look the problem in the face—to recognise that, by the 
penalty of conquest, we, and not the Dutch, have the heavier stake in 
the future of South Africa, and to shape our course by our own will ? 
We speak of granting institutions when we have reason to think 
that they will be loyally accepted. “Grant them now,” would be the 
instant advice of another John George Lambton, as soon as Lord 
Kitchener had got the country in hand, and the prisoners were 
brought back from St. Helena and Ceylon. We must not expect 
open confession in this matter of loyal acceptance. All that we can 
demand, and must enforce, is order; habit must do the rest, and 
habit ought to be encouraged by every facility. As for order, our only 
security must continue to be, for an extended period, what it is now 
strong military possession. This could not be impaired in any way by 
the sessions of legislative assemblies in Bloemfontein and Pretoria. 
Colonial self-government for the incorporated States does not and 
ought not to depend upon a possible change of attitude on the part of 
the Dutch ; but it should and must be applied forthe very purpose of 
producing that change of attitude. It is from this point of view that 
Lord Salisbury’s words about “ years and generations,” in which the 
Boers might exclude themselves from the blessings of local autonomy, 
were gratuitous and dismal mischief. So long as our garrisons hold 
the country the complete structure of representative Government 
with temporary limitations, no doubt, upon subjects affecting 
the public security, no matter how soon it might be established, 
could not be a menace to our Power, and could not be other than an 
assistance direct or indirect to our ideals, There is no more insidious 
enemy of practical sedition than free-speech and public deliberation. 
Sedentary men with a passion for violent display in matters of action 
agree that the Cape Constitution should be suspended. If full scope 
for “unpacking their hearts with words,” for talking treason and 
writing treason has helped to keep the Cape Dutch quiet—and that 
this has been the effect, as a matter of fact, there can be no question— 
then Afrikander treason, with all its Pyrrhic dances, has been the 
salvation of South Africa. If the Liberal Party could make its 
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attitude upon annexation absolutely unmistakeable, it might do good 
service by pressing on the whole work of political reconstruction from 
bottom to top, and insisting upon the vital importance of avoiding 
waste of time. Now, or almost now, is the acceptable time. 

But there are excellent reasons for thinking that all other measures 
would have a far better influence if associated with the immediate 
prospect of federation. The railway system of South Africa suggests 
irresistibly the inevitable line of statesmanship. As against the 
union of Canada and Australia, the Cape group of colonies in their 
present state is an anomaly in the Empire, and their federation must 
come, if only that we may take the last step to some form of Imperial 
Council. An organic South Africa, even if under the British flag, 
is the only idea which would be recognised by the Boers as not lower 
than Republican independence. The capital might well be fixed at 
Bloemfontein. It is obvious that what is here contemplated is that 
the constitutional union should be imposed from without by the 
Imperial Government. That numberless objections to that course 
may be suggested is, perhaps, more obvious still. But on 
the one hand, special opportunity would, of course, be given for 
revision at the end of a term of years. On the other, the moral 
security which Federation would offer for the future peace of South 


Africa seems to over-ride every other consideration. It is the only ° 


measure which gives any promise of replacing the Army. The Re- 
publics could not but think of the severance of the attenuated links 
which held them to the British connection as a form of political progress. 
We must perceive that there was something very different here from 
the effort of the Southerners to break the existing corporate system of 
the United States. What we have to do is to place the Boers in the 
position of the South in the Civil War, and to make every suggestion 
of renewed revolt an attack upon the organic system of South 
Africa. This alone would turn the balance of moral weight far 
more clearly in our favour in the eyes of all the world than it has 
ever appeared during the war. And at the worst, we shall have our 
Boers, as Prussia has her Poles, and the United States its clotted 
colour problem. We shall be saddled with a dangerous difficulty, 
but the result of Boer intransigeance would be distinctly less likely 
to bring about the surrender which Afrikander passion still demands, 
than to force the Empire to a permanent change of military organ- 
isation which would immeasurably increase its power, and make it 
certain of being able to deal with South Africa even in an inter- 
national crisis. If it is true that Mr. Merriman is a convert to the 
view that the acceptance of Federation would enable the Boers to 
renounce South African separatism and to lay down their arms with 
dignity, the first glimmer of a better hope has appeared upon that 
dark horizon. 
“ Catcuas.” 
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DEATH. 


{Her Masesty, THE QUEEN oF ENGLAND, DIED on TUESDAY, 


JANUARY 22ND, 1901, aT 6.30 P.M. 
’ ? 


Grier, and the ache of things that pass and fade, 

The stately pomp, the pall, the open grave, 

These and the solemn thoughts which cannot save 
Our eyes from tears, nor make us less afraid 
Of that dread mystery which God has made :— 

How many thousand thousand men who wave 

- Speechless farewells, with hearts forlornly brave, 

Know well the mockery of Death’s parade ? 


This cannot help us to transgress the bounds, 
Nor give us wings to overpass the steep 
Ramparts of Heaven which God’s angels keep : 
Wide is the “ great gulf fixed”: for us, the mounds 
Of fresh-turned earth ; above, sweet peace surrounds 


The painless patience of eternal sleep. 
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COLONIAL PROBLEMS. 
I.—SOME WEST INDIAN GRIEVANCES. 


ConsIDERABLE attention has been recently attracted in political circles 
and in the press to the existence of disturbing elements in the West 
Indies, which are all the more to be regretted since much of the 
agitation could have been easily obviated. Only those who have 
lived there can form any idea of the intensity of the spirit of affection 
and loyalty entertained for the mother-country in these islands which, 
in the eighteenth century, played so conspicuous a part in the formation 
of a wealthy class, then mostly engaged in commerce, which has since 
become so prominent a factor in the advance of civilisation throughout 


the Empire. This loyalty is one of the most cherished traditions of 


Colonies that have now enjoyed nearly three centuries of uninterrupted 
and intimate associations with England; but should motives for just 
discontent be allowed to accumulate, a party, at present exceedingly 
small, might, in the course of time, be encouraged to act adversely to 
our interests. Since the Cuban War, and indeed for some time 
previous, many leading American papers have not hesitated to express 
their opinion as to the desirability of annexing the whole or part of 
the Antilles group to the United States, an event which, on a possible 
outbreak of hostilities between America and England would, it is 
needless to say, become exceedingly dangerous. As an illustration, 
let us remember how advantageous the geographical position of the 
Bahamas proved during the War of Secession to the Confederates, 
and how annoying to the Federals. There is no doubt that the 


numerous harbours and outlets in case of war with the United States. 


would be of great strategical value to us, whilst if they were possessed 
by the Americans they would be of even greater importance in 
protecting their coast. 

I do not propose to refer in detail to matters which have dis- 
turbed the equanimity of several of the other islands, such as 
Jamaica, St. Kitts and Trinidad, but to confine my remarks to 
the main purpose of this article, which is to place prominently 
before your readers those irritating and unnecessary grievances 
which are creating so much unpleasantness between the Bahamas 
and the Colonial Office. This Colony has few influential friends 
in England to aid it in the constitutional question now arising, 
the writer, naturally, from his long residence there takes a 
keen interest in its welfare, the positions occupied by him 
successively for many years in two branches of the Legislature 
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enables him to speak with authority on such a subject as Mr, 
Chamberlain and Governor Carter’s uncalled-for interference with 
the rights and old-established customs of the Colony, and it may 
be stated that every effort has been made at the Colonial Office 
to obtain information and a reasonable adjustment of the difficulty, 
but no information which might properly be expected and freely 
given has been forthcoming, so that press publicity becomes un- 
avoidable and imperative. This much said it were perhaps well now 
to explain the principal causes of the friction between the Legis- 
lature of the Bahamas and the Colonial Office. The Governor, Sir 
Gilbert Carter, recently made a most unjustifiable selection in 
appointing the Rev. Father Chrysostom Schreiner as a member of 
the School Board. There is no objection expressed anywhere as to 
the priestly office of this reverend gentleman or to his religious 
opinions, but it is well known that he is not only an American 
citizen, but that he has on many occasions expressed opinions dis- 
tinctly anti-British, Now the Constitution of the Bahamas is 
similar to that of England, and has been enjoyed uninterruptedly 
for over a century, and hitherto members of the School Board have 
been selected invariably from among the educated classes of British 
subjects in the Colony. The Board of Education has legislative 
powers and the right to make laws for the regulation of public 
schools, the appointment of teachers, ete., which, when confirmed by 
the Governor in Council, have all the force and effect of law, and as 
by law an alien cannot sit in the Legislature and make laws, it 
follows that the Rev. Father Schreiner cannot be eligible as a 
member of the Board of Education, and that therefore his appoint- 
ment is illegal. In the United Kingdom children of all denomina- 
tions go to the Board Schools, but in the United States the order 
changes, Roman Catholic children not being allowed to attend the 
national schools, and as Father Schreiner is under obedience to the 
Archbishop of New York, he cannot be expected to act contrary to 
the practice favoured by his ecclesiastical superior. He is therefore 
placed in the anomalous position of one who, although he prevents 
the children under his own care from going to the Board Schools, 
considers himself officially justified in interfering with the education 
of children of other denominations. This matter naturally created 
a bitter feeling of opposition throughout the Colony, but without 
producing the slightest effect upon the Colonial Office, which, in 
spite of protest, still retains Father Schreiner in his position. A 
correspondent, who is an influential Government supporter, writes in 
reference to this matter as follows: “ On the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein, Johannesburg and Pretoria, etc., there were great public 
rejoicings and celebrations here. The Legislature voted £1,000 to 
the War Relief Fund, and from £400 to £500 have been subscribed 
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privately and remitted to the Lord Mayor. The old Colony is loyal 
vo the core, all classes and all colours taking pride in the mother- 
country and her sons. But any attempt to deprive the Bahamas of 
the right of self-government which the islands have enjoyed from 
time immemorial (of course this right is limited in degree, and not 
as extensive as it would be in Colonies having a responsible Govern- 
ment) will rouse an agitation in favour of annexation to the United 
States, for, as you know, we suffer pecuniarily for our connection to 
the Crown.” A leading Liverpool paper commenting on the same 
subject observes: “Politically we cannot view with equanimity that 
our great West Indian Colonies should be dependent upon the fair- 
ness and generosity of the United States and Canada, and should be 
allowed to ask in vain for that justice from the mother-country 
which they receive at the hands of others.” To refer once again to 
Father Schreiner and to the opposition to his appointment, there is 
no doubt the offence given is mainly due to the Reverend gentleman 
being a citizen of the United States, and therefore loyal colonists 
look upon his selection as favouring the annexationist policy of the 
Americans. 

But a far more serious encroachment than that of Father Schreiner 
is the interference with the Bahamas Appropriation Act of 1899. 
To a Colony that has always found its own money and managed its 
own affairs under its constitutional rights it cannot be otherwise than 
repulsive to find its purse-strings summarily closed. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has struck an item of £5,000 out of these accounts which was to 
have been expended in public works of great utility and necessity, 
and these have thereby been thrown back for over twelve months and 
are still in abeyance. It may be well to state that one item was the 
improvement of the public market, whose dues were quite sufficient to 
justify the expenditure. The other was the rebuilding of a landing 
wharf, absolutely necessary for the convenience of winter visitors 
on whom the prosperity of the island in part depends. There was 
no earthly reason for this proceeding taken without explanation, 
for there was a large unappropriated surplus in the revenue of 
1898, even if the expenditure of 1899 had been in excess of revenue, 
which it was not. The House of Assembly was exceedingly 
indignant with this interference with its ancient rights and passed 
with practical unanimity a resolution condemning the action of the 
Colonial Office. All this seems to have been of no avail, and now 
at the meeting of the Legislature in February next, on account of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s unyielding nature or a mistaken support of an 
inefficient Governor, the Assembly will take up the matter warmly. 
They have their resource in refusing to vote the money for carrying 
on the Government and on the deadlock which will then occur 
the Governor must prorogue the House, only, however, with the 
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result of the return of a less number of Government members. 
What is to follow? My. Chamberlain cannot deprive the Colony 
of its Constitution without going to Parliament, and for doing so 
with a Colony which has been prospering of late, the result of good 
local popular management, whilst other Colonies have been suffering 
financial and commercial depression, he cannot (without good reason 
given) expect any body of British gentlemen to do an act of 
injustice to 50,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects, even to please a 
popular minister. Of course Bahamians, in the event of need, will 
take care that their friends put things fairly and squarely before 
Parliament, for the position taken up by the Bahamas Legislature 
will be considered as just, and the actions complained of will be 
recognised as obnoxious to the feeling of independence which the 
self-Government, for so many years, has engendered. The question 
must also arise on what principle, having conceded a Colony self- 
Government, is Mr. Chamberlain coercing it. Indeed and in truth 
there is no ground for interference unless, as Froude says, “ there is 
a chain being forged for the undoing of our sons and brothers, 
friends and kinsfolks.”’ In reference to Federation, which was 
proposed many years ago and abandoned, there is little doubt that it 
is impossible for the entire group. Froude, during the previous 
agitation, said “it was no sooner understood than it was universally 
condemned, and they (the Government) could not press proposals 
on the West Indies which West Indians showed so little readiness 
to meet.” Assuredly the love of freedom in this country could not 
permit the perpetration of so great a wrong to the people of the 
Bahamas, for what said Sir Henry Fowler in a recent speech, 
without referring to the object of his remarks:—“ The good 
feelings of the Colonies have been built up, and it was because of the 
privileges which they enjoyed that they were so closely attached to 
and determined to support the mother-country.” Mr. Rusden, of 
Melbourne, in a letter to the Times refers to the remonstrance of 
the New South Wales Legislative Council, in 1851, against Earl 
Grey’s disregard of the constant and solemn appeals of the 
Legislature for the local control of the whole territorial revenue. 
Earl Grey flouted this demand which Sir John Packington sub- 
sequently conceded. The Legislative Council replied “that a new 
and auspicious era in the Government of Her Majesty’s Australian 
Colonies had commenced,” and that “ the conciliatory tone of Sir J. 
Packington’s dispatch was greatly calculated to foster and encourage 
those feelings of loyalty and attachment to the Crown and institutions 
of the motker-country with which it is desirable that the minds of 
Her Majesty’s distant subjects should be endued.” 

A correspondent at St. Kitts sends some particulars which seem to 
Le unfair to planters who were originally taxed for specific purposes, 
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but now that these circumstances have arisen the funds are not 
available, having been absorbed in the general revenue. In Trinidad 
there is dissatisfaction, whilst British Guiana has “ emphatically 
declined the worn-out game of Botanical experiments” partly made 
by inexperienced persons with the object of teaching planters what 
they know most about themselves; and what a leading financial paper 
calls “ the frittering away of money in Banana importations” is 
much canvassed at a time when a rare opportunity is offered by firm- 
ness and the nomination of efficient delegates (not dummies) to a new 
convention with the European powers, to effect the abolition of 
bounties so injurious to the production of sugar in the West Indies. 
Whilst quite convinced that the quickest way to be rid of the bounties 
is to make foreign countries bear them, by imposing countervailing 
duties, it may be well to remember that if Mr. Chamberlain gives aid, 
as he has done in Jamaica, planters may well be satisfied with small 
mercies. The improvement in the price of sugar in America, due to 
the imposition of countervailing duties, is, to my mind, an indication 
of what might be expected if similar duties were imposed by England. 
In Jamaica (the “ Ceylon of the West Indies”) the quinquennial 
dissolution of the Legislative Council inaugurates a new phase in the 
constitutional struggle now going on. The propriety of the resigna- 
tion of thirteen out of fourteen elected members as a protest against 
the introduction of four additional nominated members is being 
discussed among the former as perhaps a misjudged movement. It 
seems to have been considered that Mr. Chamberlain’s hands would 
be forced by this action, but this failing, it is argued, it would have 
been wiser to have remained in the Council and done what was 
possible to secure the status guo ante. Personally disapproving Mr. 
Chamberlain’s mistaken action in making a majority in so summary 
a way, there is perhaps a justification for his intervention from the 
fact that Jamaica is now a debtor to the Imperial Government and it 
is his duty to protect the British public. It is eminently to be hoped 
that Sir Augustus Hemming’s description of the “ flowing tide 
which will lift Jamaica from the rocks and sand-banks (sic) on which 
she has grounded and bear her to the haven of prosperity” may be 
prophetic and also that the £400,000 to be spent on steamers and 
fruit imports may then return to the coffers of the British Govern- 
ment. 
Aveustus ADDERLEY. 
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II.—THE NEWFOUNDLAND QUESTION. 
IS A PRESENT SETTLEMENT WITH FRANCE DESIRABLE? 


INEVITABLE, inexorable, apparently eternal, is the Newfoundland 
Question ; and yet there are people always ready to settle it off-hand, 
as one of those familiar, transitory problems incidental to the opera- 
tion of the somewhat bulky Imperial machine. 

But those who are, at this moment, lightly speaking of a money 
indemnity to the French, or a territorial concession, such as Gambia, 
for the abandonment of Treaty privileges on the western shores of 
our Colony, are apt to ignore certain aspects of the question which, 
obscured, perhaps, by the more ancient involutions, are yet the most 
important for us to consider to-day. 

What sort of diplomacy, we venture to ask, would it be which 
should accept an exaggerated valuation of these privileges and nego- 
tiate on such a basis, when it could be shown that their worth is 
dwindling, and will, in process of time, reach vanishing point? In 
other words, is it or is it not true that the Newfoundland question, 
if let alone, in a few years will settle itself? If the answer to this 
proposition be in the affirmative, and the status quo, for which the 
Foreign Office is being condemned, desirable, would it not be emi- 
nently sagacious of Lord Lansdowne to turn a blind eye to the 
academic merits of the case, the validity of the Treaties, and the inter- 
pretation which has been put upon them of exclusive fishing rights, 
and the controversy concerning lobsters, and merely direct his vision 
to the present-day reasons for the immediate extinction of the privi- 
leges given to the French under the Treaty of Utrecht? If the 
Foreign Secretary will do this, or if, as I firmly believe he has done 
this, then it is possible he has discovered there is no need for settling 
the Newfoundland Question at all, in the manner comprehended by 
his critics. 

Let my readers bear in mind these cardinal points: (1) It is 
not a question of territorial sovereignty ; (2) It is not a question of 
expelling the French from the island of Newfoundland ; (3) It is not 
a question of foreign aggression ; their annual presence by no means 
constitutes a political danger to the soil. The French have no designs 
on Newfoundland, and not even the most rabid French-Canadian 
Republican ever contemplated its inclusion in their prospective 
domain. Consequently, is it not a mistake to suppose, although 
many suppose it, that Englishmen, however jealous of their Imperial 
possessions, and ready to resent v/ ef armis the intrusion of foreigners 
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into the Hinterland of any of its Colonies, can properly have the least 
apprehensions concerning the soil of our oldest Colony; or that any 
Englishman ought to care an obolus whether the aforesaid French 
“rights” are extinguished this year or next, in 1901 or 1921? 

Unhappily it is true that, while the continued acceptance of the 
Treaties of Utrecht and Versailles would entail little inconvenience 
or humiliation to the Empire, two matters of Imperial making and 
only remotely connected with the Treaties, do actually inflict much 
moral and pecuniary damage upon the Colony itself. But as to the 
nature of this injustice and the manner in which it has accumulated, 
all publicists do not seem to be alive. 

If one were to visit Newfoundland and on the Treaty shore to 
enquire, as did the Royal Commissioners of 1898, into the causes of 
the island’s impatience to get rid of the Treaties, the gist of their 
complaint would be found to be :— 

First: The supersession by British naval officers of the regular 

judicial authorities of the Colony ; 

Second: The crippling of the lobster-canning industry, to the 

extent of £380,000 per annum, 
by the terms of the British modus rivendi of 1890. 

There is here, it will be perceived, nothing about French encroach- 
ments or French aggression. The grievance of the Newfoundlanders 
is not against the French, but against us; it is not against the 
Treaties, but against our continued acquiescence, meant to be but 
temporary, in a novel interpretation of them by our neighbours, as 
well as our having exercised civil and criminal jurisdiction over a 
portion of a British Colony to which we have long granted self- 
Government, by virtue of an Act which had expired in 1834 and 
has never since then been renewed. 

It would be difficult to find an instance in the whole history of 
our Imperial administration of greater ineptitude and oversight than 
the course which led to the successful suit of Baird rersus Walker, 
which was virtually the action of a Newfoundland lobster-packer 
against the British Government for illegal and unconstitutional 
procedure. It must have caused, and actually did cause, the utmost 
consternation in Downing Street. 

Yet in the dilemma in which Lord Salisbury’s Government found 
itself thrust in 1890, it never seems to have occurred to any Minister 
that that Government might have escaped, by the repassage of the 
aforementioned eighteenth century Act of Parliament authorising 
naval officers to act as interpreters and executors of the Treaties, pro- 
vided that such action had been accompanied by indemnity to the 
Colony for the decisions rendered by men ignorant of law and anxious 
only to propitiate the French. The same is true of the lobster modus 
virvendi. M. Jusserand proposed this arrangement, and Lord Salis- 
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bury was naturally glad of the opportunity it afforded of staving off 
trouble for a brief season. The text of it well deserves to be noted 
at the present moment. 


‘The question of principle and respective rights being entirely reserved on 
both sides, the maintenance of the status quo can be agreed upon on the following 
basis :— 

“ Without France or Great Britain demanding at once a new examination of 
the legality of the installation of British or French lobster factories on the coasts 
of Newfoundland where the French enjoy rights of fishing conferred by the 
Treaties, it shall be understood that there shall be no modification in the positions 
occupied by existing establishments of the subjects of either country on the Ist of 
sully; 3080 6.06% 

“No lobster factories which were in operation on the Ist of July, 1889, shall 
be permitted, unless by the joint consent of the British and French senior officers 
on the station. 

** It is well understood (it is added) that this arrangement is quite provisional and 
shal! only hold good for the fishing season which is about to open.” 


It was then generally understood that the matter would be amicably 
settled in a brief space of time by the acknowledgment by the French 
that their views were untenable, that there is nothing in the Treaties 
of Versailles which could justify their claim to a monopoly of the new 
industry. It was, and is, not a question of the distinction between 
crustacea and fish. It is a question of the sovereignty of the soil. 
The canning industry requires permanent buildings and factories on 
the shore; the French were only permitted to dry their fish, but 
lobsters are not dried, but boiled. Consequently the British Govern- 
ment did not re-enact the Statute which had expired unnoticed in 
1834, but relied on the Colony to pass a local modus vivendi Act, 
enabling naval captains and subalterns to supplant its magistrates in 
the administration of justice between French and English on the 
Treaty coast. It was obvious that this was necessary; because 
otherwise the local judiciary would interpret the demands of the 
alien fishermen according to common sense; and the provisions of 
the Treaties, which are the law of the land, would be read as Lord 
tosebery, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles Dilke and others have 
publicly read them. The local Temporary Treaties Act, like the 
Anglo-French arrangement, was passed for a single year by the 
Newfoundland Assembly. It expired in 1892, and was then reluc- 
tantly renewed for another twelyemonth. And it has been renewed 
annually ever since. 

The attitude of Newfoundlanders since 1891 has been one of pained 
surprise that the mother-country should not only deny them the 
rights it would concede, in the same circumstances, to Canada, New 
South Wales, or any other self-governing Colony, namely, complete 
jurisdiction in their own territory, but should resolutely fail to 
compensate them even for the cessation of the lobster industry, 
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although that is clearly permitted them by the Treaties. And this 
surprise is by no means confined to the islanders and those English- 
men who have made a first-hand study of the question. It is shared 
by the French. Who can doubt that M. C. Riballier des Isles, the 
French Consul-General at St. John’s, was voicing the sentiments of 
M. de Freycinet, M. Jusserand, or M. Delcassé, when he pronounced, 
in 1896, the statement which I published subsequently in my book, 
The Tenth Island. “Ido not know,” said M. des Isles, “‘ what the 
Newfoundland Government can have been about, that it has not 
made a milch-cow of the British Government on account of this 
question. But they are foolish: they have not received a sou!” 

It therefore dawns on the most sluggish intelligence that delay is 
profitable to us, as an Empire, because the value of the Treaty shore 
to the French is fast dwindling, and will continue to dwindle. The 
fishery is only kept up by extravagant fish-bounties paid by their 
Government. But, while profitable to us, delay in restoring the 
situation as it was prior to 1889, is damaging our fellow-subjects in 
the Senior Colony to the extent of at least £80,000 per annum in the 
industry principally affected, not to mention the attempts of the 
French (cide Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at Wolverhampton in 
January, 1899) “ to interfere with British trade; to prevent mining 
operations; to interfere with the construction of railways; to pre- 
vent the erection of piers and bridges, and generally to put a stop to 
the development of the Colony.” When we consider this, we have to 
ask ourselves, Can the Empire be separated from its units? Can one 
portion decently congratulate itself on making a good Imperial 
bargain if the good bargain has been secured at the expense of 
another section of the Queen’s subjects ? 

We see in the pathetically eager desire of France to settle this 
question an appreciation on her part of the weakness of her position. 
Each time within recent years the controversy has been set on foot 
by a Parisian journalist; each time various modes of settlement have 
been gravely advanced ; and each time the most extravagant value 
has been set upon the French claims. ‘Bhe echo has arisen on this 
side of the Channel, and, to quote one patriotic utterance, we are 
urged to “drive the French out of Newfoundland.” 

But this consummation is not at all what the Newfoundlanders 
themselves desire : their demand is that the English—in the form of our 
naval officers—may cease to exercise their present rdle on Newfound- 
land soil; or, if the Colonial authorities cannot be trusted to exercise 
jurisdiction over their own people and the aliens that periodically 
visit their shores; if the self-government granted to them in 1855 is 
a mockery ; if exclusive fishing rights and the preposterous modus 
vivendi relating to the lobster industry be allowed, then they claim 
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that they should receive compensation for such political and pecuniary 
injustice. 

It is not a question of indemnifying the French for their rights: but of 
compensating Newfoundland for our wrongs ! 

On the other hand, far from dealing with the question flippantly 
and without sympathy, some writers have been charged with too 
great vehemence in echoing the popular indignation of the New- 
foundlanders. The long policy of injustice is extenuated, and the 
continuance of the modus vivendi is advocated on the ground that the 
latter is pleasing to our neighbours and is not injurious to us. 
England’s relations with France are much too intricate and delicate 
to admit of their being strained for the sake of a very small portion 
of the very small population of Newfoundland. It is one of the 
disadvantages of an extended Empire that to secure the advantages 
of the whole the interests of a part must sometimes be neglected, if 
not sacrificed. 

It is perfectly true that the total population of the Treaty Shore 
is hardly over 17,000; but is it to be supposed that if it numbered 
but seventy British subjects no provision would be, or ought to be, 
made by a great Empire proportionate to the sacrifice they have 
made to preserve the peace between two great nations? Imperial 
grants and subsidies have never been made to a British colony which 
needed it half as much as Newfoundland needs it. Her rights have 
been butchered to make a Downing Street holiday, and, the “ sport 
of historic misfortunes,” she is obliged to nourish annually her 
starving Treaty Shore fishermen from her own exhausted exchequer. 

There is not a single British Cabinet Minister or ex-Minister who 
wishes to repudiate the Treaty of Utrecht; and there is not one who 
does not recognise the falsity of the British position in continuing to 
acquiesce in the entirely novel interpretation put upon the Treaty by 
the French Government since 1888-89. 

Beckirs WILsox, 








SOME EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LOVE-LETTERS:.! 
(JOHN TWEDDELL TO ISABEL GUNNING.) 


Tue second half of the eighteenth century will probably always be cele- 
brated in history as the age of the purest reason and the reign of the 
commonest sense. Even its poets were reasonable; while its lovers 
based their hopes of matrimonial happiness upon a mutual. good opinion, 
equality of sentiments, and similarity of tastes. From passion, with its 
feverish heats and chills, its absurd exaltations and irrational depres- 
sions, they shrank back in alarm and disapproval. The very words and 
phrases of endearment were expurgated from their vocabulary, or cooled 
down to the correct degree of temperature, love being thus transformed 
into “regard” or ‘‘ attachment,” a lover into a “friend,” beauty into 
‘‘ personal attractions,” and charm into ‘“ propriety of conduct.” 

This characteristic is peculiarly noticeable in the love-letters addressed 
by John Tweddell to Isabel Gunning, the manuscripts of which have 
recently come to light. Mr. Tweddell, though he was once called the 
English Marcellus, and though he has found a niche in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, will probably be unknown, even by name, to most 
modern readers, since he owed his chief celebrity to a posthumous 
literary scandal long since forgotten. Yet he was regarded as a young 
man of extraordinary promise in his own day, and it is probably only 
due to his premature death that he must be classed among the ‘ might- 
have-beens.” If his horoscope had been cast, it would certainly have 
been found that he was born under an unlucky star, for love, life, fame, 
even the elements, all seem to have cherished an equal spite against him. 

The eldest son of Francis Tweddell, a country gentleman, living at 
Threepwood, Northumberland, John was born on June Ist, 1769, and 
educated at a Yorkshire school, whence he was sent to Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Here he made a brilliant record, winning in one year the 
three Brown medals for English, Greek, and Latin composition, as well 
as many other prizes. In 1792 he was elected a Fellow of his college, 
and in the same year published his prize compositions under the title of 
Prolusiones Juveniles, the little book attracting the respectful attention of 
he reviewers. On leaving Cambridge he entered at the Middle Temple 
in obedience to his father’s wishes, but having no taste for law, he 
occupied himself with his favourite classical studies, and with vague 
aspirations after a political or diplomatic career. He held what were 
then regarded as dangerously “advanced” views, admired the princi- 
ples that led to the French Revolution, advocated stringent measures of 
Parliamentary reform, and was on intimate terms with Fox, Charles 
Grey, and many other members of the Opposition. 

In July, 1794, John Tweddell met Isabel Gunning, younger daughter 


of Sir Robert Gunning (ex-Ambassador to St. Petersburg, and cousin of 


the ‘‘beauties’’), at a country house, and fell in love with her almost at 
first sight. The young man had only just passed his twenty-fifth birth- 


+ 
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(1) Some of these letters will appear in a forthcoming volume called Little Memoirs 
of the Eighteenth Century. 
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day, and was, we are told, of a handsome and well-proportioned figure. 
‘His address was polished, affable, and prepossessing in a high degree ; 
and there was in his whole appearance an air of dignified benevolence, 
which portrayed at once the suavity of his nature and the independence 
of his mind. In conversation he had a talent so peculiarly his own as 
to form a very distinguishing feature of his character. A chastised and 
ingenious wit which could seize on an incident in the happiest fashion— 
a lively fancy which could clothe the choicest ideas in the best language 
—these supported by a large acquaintance with men and books, to- 
gether with the farther advantages of a melodious voice and a playfulness 
of manner singularly sweet and engaging, rendered him the delight of 
every company. . . . Qualified eminently to shine in society, and actu- 
ally sharing its applause, he found his chief enjoyment in the retired 
circle of select friends, in whose literary leisure, and in the amenities of 
female converse, which for him had the highest charm, he sought the 
purest and most refined recreation.” 

Of the lady with whom at this time Mr. Tweddell was enjoying the 
‘amenities of female converse,’ we know little beyond what may be 
gathered from his letters. That she possessed a considerable share of 
the family good looks may easily be inferred, and also that she was a 
young woman of more than ordinary culture and intelligence, since 
Tweddell writes to her in the tone of one who addresses an intellectual 
equal. Her elder sister, Margaret, formerly Maid of Honour to Queen 
Charlotte, had married in 1790 the Hon. Stephen Digby, one of the reyal 
equerries, who, under the name of ‘‘Mr. Fairly,” figures largely in Miss 
Burney’s Diary. It is evident that Fanny had a tendresse for Colonel Digby, 
who, when she first made his acquaintance, was mourning his first wife 
a daughter of Lord Ilchester) ; and she can hardly disguise her disap- 
pointment when the disconsolate widower becomes engaged to Miss 
‘‘Fuselier” (a play upon the word Gunning), who is described as a 
‘‘ learned lady.” 

Colonel Digby was an intimate friend of John Tweddell’s, and it is 
possible that the lovers may have met under his roof. The first love- 
letter is dated July 29, 1794, and was evidently written directly after 
the young man had made a declaration of his passion. The pair have 
only been acquainted three weeks, and are not as yet on very familiar 
terms, “‘ friend” and ‘“‘madam ” not having given way to the “ dearest 

sel’ of the later letters. This, in common with all John Tweddell’s 
epistles, is written in an exquisite hand, and expressed with a formality 
and correctness which are somewhat at variance with the strong feelings 
and agitated mind upon the possession of which he so evidently piques 
himself. 

The lover begins by expatiating in well-chosen language upon the 
quality of his ‘‘ regard,” which is not of a whimsical and fleeting nature, 
nor the result of momentary passion. ‘‘It is not the boyish admiration 
of a fine person, nor of winning and engaging manners; tho’ you 
will permit me to say that these alone have in you more attractions for 
my eyes than all the united accomplishments of other women.” He is 
anxious to acquaint her with the real grounds of his attachment, which 
‘*is founded in that similarity which I discover in our tempers and dis- 
positions, in our common notions of men and things, and in our mutual 
opinions of the means of happiness.” ‘This philosopher of five-and- 
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twenty, weary of reflecting upon the irrational dissipations of mankind 
declares that ‘‘ to the exercise of the social affections and the peaceful 
habits of domestic life, I look as to the foundations of my comfort, and 
the limit of my wishes. . . . Those beings alone appear to me to be 
really happy, who under the tranquil conviction of a benevolent Provi- 
dence, spend their lives in improving their minds and in exercising their 
virtues—who have one friend at least on whose affection they can rely, 
and in whose bosom they can deposit their most intimate thoughts.” 
With a pleasing xaiveté Mr. Tweddell explains that he has three times 
been thrown into matrimonial ‘ situations,” the eligibility of which has 
been cried up to him by his friends, and might once at least in his life 
have been a very rich man. But the firm belief that he should in 
future meet some woman, whose superior merits would cause him to 
repent, had always repelled him from ‘“‘ embracing any connection.” 

This letter, which covers ten closely-written pages, was not composed 
at a single sitting. Between the first and second parts the lovers had 
an interview, in the course of which Mr. Tweddell stated his pecuniary 
position. He was relieved to find that Miss Gunning thought she could 
live contentedly upon their little fortunes united, with the prospect of a 
comfortable reversion. He apologises for alluding to this ‘“‘ reversion,” 
explaining, with careful delicacy, that if, ‘‘in the natural course of 
events, accident should multiply our family wants, this contingency 
would be thus provided for.” But Sir Robert, alas! had very different 
views for his handsome daughter, and Isabel was quite certain that he 
would never give his consent to her marriage with a briefless barrister. 
The thought of this obdurate parent, and the apparent hopelessness of 
his passion, so agitated the lover that his language becomes temporarily 
simple, and his sentences short. 

‘*T will not despair till you absolutely command me,” he writes; ‘ and 
can you bear todo this? Already, when alone I am half-distracted ! 
winks You leave this place on Tuesday—what shall I do, or how 
shall I feel without you? I cannot live without you in the very spot 
where I have doated on you. Few alas! are the opportunities I now 
have of being with you—but when I cannot talk to you, I am delighted 
to look at you... . Oh, for God’s sake, my dearest friend, let me 
see as much of you as I can while you stay. You went to bed last 
night, and I into the supper-room. I had no sooner sat down than I 
was compelled to come out again. The people wanted to eat—and I to 
think—so I am come up into my bed-room, but think I cannot. I fear 
I cannot write very intelligibly. I am sure I cannot sleep. I am 
almost ashamed to confess how like a child I passed the greater part 
of that long and tedious night. I am forced to assume cheerfulness 
when I come down-stairs—yet I detest hypocrisy. Oh, how greatly is 
everything in this world in favour of the unfeeling ! 

The letter concludes with an earnest request that Miss Gunning will 
permit the writer to correspond with her for one year from that time. 
‘‘In the course of one year,” as he points out, ‘‘many things now 
unforeseen may happen, and if no prospect should open in that time, 
I could not then in reason object if you judged it expedient for your 
comfort to break off the intercourse.’’ For himself he is certain that 
his attachment can never suffer abatement. ‘Jam just as undeniably 
convinced of this truth as of my own existence,” he declares, ‘that I shall 
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never behold upon this earth any woman whom I shall believe so much 
created for me as yourself. I shall, Jam positively sure, institute a com- 
parison to the disadvantage of every other female in the world.” 

Judging from this specimen of Mr. Tweddell’s epistolary powers, it 
seems probable that he sent his lady a double letter every day after he 
had parted from her. The next that has been preserved, however, is 
dated ‘‘Threepwood, near Hexham, September 25, 1794.” The lover 
begins by expressing a hearty wish that he had never sent his last 
letter, which contained many absurd things, written under the immediate 
impulse of violent feeling, but he hopes that his ‘‘ ever dear friend” 
will make allowance for a mass of incoherent sentiments. By way of 
making amends for this folly, he sends a list of books which Miss 
Gunning had asked him to recommend to her. As will afterwards be 
seen, Mr. Tweddell prided himself upon being free from the prejudices 
of his age on the subject of female education, and certainly the list he 
sends would try the mental digestion cf a strong man. It includes 
Search’s Light of Nature Pursued, Horne Tooke’s Diversions of Purley, 
Locke’s Essay on The Conduct of the Understanding, Millar’s History of the 
English Constitution, Millot’s Elements of Modern History, Formey’s work 
on Ecclesiastical History, and Bacon’s Essays. Not a single novel, be it. 
observed, nor even a volume of didactic poetry. 

Having finished his suggestions of food for his lady’s mind, he next 
turns to a consideration of some moral points that had been raised in her 
last letter. Miss Gunning’s conscience, it appears, was troubled upon 
the subject of this secret correspondence, and she had laid her scruples 
before her lover. Scruple No. 1 was to the effect that it must be wrong 
to conceal their intercourse from her father. This is swept away by 
Mr. Tweddell with a flood of fluent casuistry. ‘I know of no duty,” he 
observes, ‘‘nor can divine any, which obliges an unmarried woman to 
disclose every action of her life toa parent. .... You are equally 
entitled, and equally obligated, with every other human being to act for 
yourself in those things that concern your own happiness, without 
participating your designs, unless you deem it expedient.” This is the 
gist of his argument, which extends over several pages. His lady’s 
second objection is, he confesses, of more weight, and is very well and’ 
properly stated by her. ‘‘ You conclude,” he says, ‘‘ that by continuing 
our acquaintance for a certain period, we should become more attached 
to each other, and that if it should then be necessary to break off all 
connection, we may thus be rendered very miserable.” He protests 
that so far as he is concerned, if their intercourse must cease, all periods 
are alike to him. But her feelings are the only consideration, and she 
alone must determine for them both. If she is convinced that their 
friendship will make her unhappy, they must part for ever. ‘‘ And 
now,” he concludes, ‘‘I have only one more request to make of you— 
and that is, that you will never let us part, if we ever must part, without 
a last interview. You promised me that we should meet in town, at a 
moment when, perhaps, you did not see quite so clearly the objections to 
our intercourse. Tell me when you return to town, and promise that 
you will never agree to separate from me without a meeting. ... . 
My dear friend, do not break my heart if you can help it. God for ever 
bless you, and make you happy.” 

The lover's arguments and pleadings prevailed over the lady's 
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scruples, for the correspondence continued to flourish for more than six 
months longer. The next letter is written from the Middle Temple, and 
is undated, but it obviously belongs to the early numbers of the series. 
Miss Gunning, it appears, had written to inquire into her “ friend’s” 
political opinions, and to ask whether he would take an active part, 
should disturbances arise. His reply is only a love-letter by courtesy, 
but it is an interesting political ‘‘ manifesto,” and gives a concise account 
of the opinions of a typical ‘‘ reformer.” 

‘The nation,” he explains, “is at present divided into two parties, each 
of which maintains with considerable vehemence the propriety of the 
parts they are severally acting. . ... So soon as anyone avows senti- 
ments in favour of liberty, for instance, it is immediately concluded [ by 
the opposite party] that his opinions extend to the widest reach of the 
widest theory upon that subject. Should he approve of a uniform 
opposition to the present war, he is a Jacobin. Should he hazard an 
opinion that the French resources are inexhaustible, he is a cut-throat, 
ete., etc. But above all, it is usual to confound speculative opinions 
with the intention of practical assertion—two things as wide from each 
other as the polar distances, and yet most uniformly and intentionally 
substituted for each other. ... These are my general principles. 
I am, and shall, I hope, ever remain a most firm and zealous advocate 
for the enjoyment of as much liberty as the present imperfect state of 
the human mind can admit of compatibly with good order. ButI never 
carry any theory so far (tho’ it is very common with reformers) as to 
exclude the consideration of that first principle of human wisdom, the 
recognition of human infirmity. 1 believe most confidently that the 
state of society will improve—and that as men grow more generally 


wise they will grow better, and that as they grow better the reins of 


coercion ought to be proportionately relaxed. But the time is not yet 
arrived when these principles can be followed to their fullest extent 
with safety. 

‘So also, I prefer a republican form of government to a kingly. Even 
in the present state of things I prefer this—and so far certainly I am a 
republican. But then I make a material distinction between establishing 
a government de novo, and destroying one which is at present estab- 
lished, for the purpose of substituting another in its place. If, therefore, 
I were to legislate for a country that is at present forming a government, 
as we lately did for Canada, I would unquestionably vote for a republican 
form. But I would not agree (except in a very extreme case) to 
encounter a certain and present evil, through the medium of a favourite 
theory, for the sake of a precarious and distant good. In other words, 
I can never consent, with many speculists on government, to put out of 
the calculation all regard for the comfort and the peace of the present 
generation. And so far Iam not arepublican. . . . For my own 
part I should be thoroughly content with such a reform in the parlia- 
ment as might secure the people against the dangerous and increasing 
extent of the present corruption, which would give them the power of 
speaking their own sentiments, and thereby diminish the frequency of 
wars, that severest scourge with which offended heaven chastens the 
indulgence of criminal ambition. I would put it out of the power of 
any minister to bribe a representative to part with the money of his 
constituents for a share in the common plunder. No pensioner or place- 
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man should sit in the House. Apparently, therefore, there would be 
no unworthy influence—and really there could be none when the elec- 
tion of parliaments was rendered so frequent as to make it impossible 
for any funds of corruption to be so extensive as to furnish bribes which 
uiust be repeated every year instead of one in seven.” 

Mr. Tweddell breaks off his letter to go and dine with his friend and 
fellow-Northumbrian, Charles Grey (afterwards Earl Grey) who at that 
time had charge of the question of reform in parliament. Grey, then 
just twenty-eight, was married in the autumn of 1794 to Miss 
Brabazon Ponsonby, and. the young couple were living in Hertford 
Street, Mayfair. ‘‘When I arrived there,” relates the guest, ‘the 
greater part of the dinner was removed from table—a situation which 
of all others I feel embarrassing, where I am upon a ceremonious footing 
with my hosts. However, there was no company—only himself, his 
wife, and a young sister of his. Mrs. Grey is surprisingly beautiful— 
very unaffected and good-humoured. This is generally the extent of the 
judgment I can venture to pass upon an acquaintance of the first few 
hours. I have not always found it so. I am told she is clever, and I 
have reason to believe that she is at least a sensible woman from the 
manner in which I understand she treated some previous proposals. 
They seem remarkably attached to each other. I do not mention this 
as being very wonderful. But it is a good system, and to me also was 
a pleasant circumstance, to find people who have not been very much 
accustomed to quiet and retirement, seeking and finding society in them- 
selves. He lamented to me the necessity for attending to public affairs 
instead of private. He was obliged to prepare for his motion of to-day, 
as soon as I left him, and was afraid that he must sit up the greater part 
of the night. ‘I like not that sleepless honour that Sir Walter hath.’”’ 

The lover is beginning to think, not unreasonably, that it is time he 
were allowed the privilege of calling his lady by her Christian name. 
The modern young man would say, ‘‘ May I call you Bell, and will you 
call me Jack?” but such a method would have been quite incom- 
patible with Mr. Tweddell’s sense of dignity. He approaches the subject 
in the following roundabout fashion: ‘‘ You see I have never treated 
you as if you were christened? Why should you be ashamed of your 
good name? You say you are not used to it. What does your father 
call you? I will not call you by any name that you do not like, and it 
may seem trifling in me to parley about the ¢erms of address, so long as 
I am allowed the delightful privilege of addressing you at all. But it 
is now long since you were Miss Gunning. ‘Friend’ you certainly are, 
but then you are also a great deal more, andI wish to approach you 
even in idea as nearly as I can. Now that we are on the subject of 
addressing each other, will you excuse me if I, in my turn, make a 
similar request of you—yet not very similar either—inasmuch as mine is 
about your not addressing me at all. Sometimes you begin your letters 
to me without using any vocative case. Use any that you please, but call 
me something. Your last had a kinder aspect to me—principally, I 
believe, from its forming an exception to that one particular in your 
frequent practice. . . . God bless you, my very dear and excellent 
friend, you can never know how much I love you, nor how loth I am 
to break off this imperfect sort of conversation with you.” 

A letter dated February 17th, 1795, gives an interesting account of a 

ce 
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visit with Dr. Parr to inspect the Ireland Shakespearean forgeries, by 
which so many of the critics and experts were duped. ‘‘ You have heard, 
no doubt (it runs) of the treasure that has been found relating to 
Shakespeare. I went on Monday with Dr. Parr to look at them—he 
being acquainted with the possessor of them, Mr. Ireland. I assure you, 
dear Bel [he has achieved her Christian name at last |, they were a very 
rich repast. I have no doubt whatever of their authenticity. There is 
every internal evidence. They consist of an agreement between Shake- 
speare and Condel the manager to act at the rate of one pound one 
shilling a week—another agreement some time after for thirty shillings 
a week. A curious letter from Shakespeare to one of his brother 
players—containing a drawing of himself by himself, enriched with 
various enigmatical devices. A confession of his faith a few years 
before his death, concluding with a penitential prayer. There is also a 
love-letter written at the age of sixteen to the lady who afterwards 
became his wife, containing a lock of his ambrosial hair, which is in 
great perfection, and tied in silken twist with his own hair. For the 
same lady there is a valentine. A letter from himself to Lord 
Southampton, professing his gratitude in very fine and brilliant lan- 
guage, and Lord Southampton’s answer, from which it appears that he 
had offered him £2,000 (an immense sum in those days), but Shake- 
speare would only accept of £1,000. There are some very divine con- 
ceptions in his profession of faith (from which by the way it appears 
that he was not orthodox) and in the love-letter. There is moreover 
a sketch of him in the character of Bassanio. The new play in manu- 
script (Vortigern) and the manuscript copy of King Lear in his own 
handwriting I did not see, Mr. Ireland not having yet received them 
out of the country. I was delighted exceedingly—and wished at the 
time that you had been with me, as I always do whenever I feel any 
pleasure that is capable of participation.” 

An undated letter contains another gargantuan list of books for 
‘‘ Bel’s” private consumption. This includes such light and airy trifles 
as Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, Locke’s 
treatise on the Reasonableness of Christianity, Cudworth’s Intellectual 
System, Priestly’s Lectures on Iistory, Bolingbroke’s Reflections on Evile, 
and Paley’s Evidences of Christianity, then recently published. ‘‘ When 
I was last at Carlisle,” relates Mr. Tweddell, ‘‘I dined with Mr. Paley, 
and spent with him seven very pleasant and instructive hours. His 
manners are not very polished, a good deal like those of an old col- 
legian. But his conversation is highly entertaining, and very much in 
the style of his writings. He is in both wonderfully happy in his mode 
of illustration.” There is a good deal of literary discussion throughout 
the letters, and from it may be gathered some curious bits of informa- 
tion about the taste of the day. 

“T don’t think it argues a want of taste of you in you,” observes 
Mr. Tweddell, ‘that you are not extravagantly fond of poetry. Cox- 
combs and fine ladies like nothing else. I should defer in some measure 
to them, if they understood what they read, but as they do not, I confess 
that I like good prose better than bad verse, and good prose is much 
more common (I was going to say than bad verse, but I beg leave to 
retract) than good poetry. You have yourself mentioned the three poets 
I most particularly admire after Shakespeare—Milton, Pope, and Gray. 
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When I say most particularly, I must be obliged to substitute Dryden 
in the place of Gray. There is a poet now alive (it would be better 
perhaps for himself that he were dead, if later accounts that I hear be 
true), I mean Cowper, whom I admire extravagantly. He is much under- 
rated. His genius is most powerful in my opinion, and I look upon 
him as standing in the very foremost ranks of our English bards 

I cannot bear that my dearest friend should talk of acquired knowledge 
as being of little use toa woman. This is a received prejudice which 
you should not humour, and believe me, much more than is suspected 
of the evil in society is derived from this very source. The education 
of your sex is grievously neglected, and it is a national calamity. 
Women must, from physical causes, have great influence upon men, and 
were they more enlightened than their own contracted system-makers 
will permit them to be, they might wield that influence to the wisest 
and most beneficial purposes. But inveterate habit has made women 
slaves and men tyrants. Hence ‘ bevies of fair women’ are 


‘ Bred only and completed to the taste 
Of lustful appetence, to sing, to dance, 
To dress, and troll the tongue, and roll the eye. 


’—MILTON. 

Ignorance in them is indeed rendered excusable, because it is admired 
by the men, who consider wives merely as domestics. But my idea of 
females is very different. Providence could never intend one half 
of the species to be thus degraded at the lawless and imperious 
requisition——” 

At this interesting point the fragment breaks off, but in one or two 
other passages the writer gives expression to views on the woman 
question which seem to proclaim a disciple of Mary Wollstonecraft. 
He was, as will be seen from the following passage, an admirer—with 
reservations—of William Godwin : 

“‘T am just now reading a book upon morals which declaims against 
promises and the adherence to them, against gratitude, and against that 
love which I bear you. You must read this some day or other, not that 
you may agree with the opinions (that is, not all) contained in it, but 
because it is a very able book, and has much truth mixed with much 
absurd paradox. The book is Godwin’s Political Justice. It is much 
talked of, and deserves to be talked of, and you should therefore be able 
to form your own opinion of its merits, upon which we will communicate. 
Nothing hurts me more than to hear a person condemning a book which 
they have never read, perhaps cannot read, and probably cannot under- 
stand. Yet this is very common. . . . A lady was abusing a book the 
other day. I said ‘As I suppose, madam, it is needless for me to 
inquire if you have read it, pray which part is the most offensive to 
you?’ ‘Read it! God forbid, Sir, that I should have read it. I have 
heard too much of it to think of reading it.’ She could not have given 
a better reason for its attentive perusal. But such, and ef so much 
value, is the opinion of nine-tenths of mankind, or rather of ninety-nine 
in a hundred.” 

Although Mr. Tweddell’s affection for his Bel never waned, it must 
be confessed that as time goes on, he begins to criticise her, and to 
point out little defects in his once flawless idol. ‘‘I could never,” he 
had formerly exclaimed in a burst of enthusiasm, ‘however cool and 
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phlegmatic I might become, refrain from admiring everything I have 
heard you say or seen youdo. Never have you been guilty of the slightest 
deviation from the strictest propriety!” After the correspondence has 
lasted several months, his tone changes, and he writes d@ propos an 
inquiry whether she agrees with him in his opinion of a certain book : 
“The mention of agreement brings me to the recollection of an opinion 
of yours which I do not quite assent to. Certainly it is desirable that 
the minds of two persons who are married should be generally com- 
formable to each other. But I think the kindness of your heart seems 
disposed to carry that conformity too far. I suspect that you would 
sometimes resign your opinion without conviction, and adopt rather too 
implicitly the opinion of your husband. I know it is not customary to 
give this advice to a woman, and perhaps it is not very advisable without 
taking into consideration the temper of him whom she is to live with. 
You know my opinion of the manner in which the stronger sex conducts 
itself toward the weaker. Men are tyrants, by usurpation, indeed, but 
by consent also. They are disposed to exact rigid obedience where they 
should use entreaty. And therefore, such being unfortunately the case, 
if a woman is to be united to a man who expects an unlimited and 
unqualified compliance with his commands, it is happy for her if her 
temper has been prepared by education and expectation to conform 
implicitly to this established barbarism. But in speaking for myself, I 
should be much better pleased if you, my dearest friend, should occa- 
sionaily dissent from me, and preserve your own opinion, until you were 
convinced that mine was the better. Do not imagine me so wayward 
as to rish for any dissent at all, even in the most trifling occasion. But 
it is impossible that two persons should invariably think exactly the 
same upon ererything in the world, however they may generally and in the 
constitution of their minds resemble each other. I should, therefore, be 
somewhat jealous of a constant and uniform assent in every particular.” 

In April Bel comes up to town with her father, but as the lovers seem 
to have had no opportunity of a private interview, the post is still their 
principal mode of communication. One of their public meetings was, 
as will be seen from the following extract, at the trial of Warren 
Hastings, who was acquitted by the House of Lords in April, 1795 :— 

‘‘] was a great rake lastnight. For the first time since you knew me I 
weut to a public place. And yet I think this would have hardly have 
happened had not a friend of mine given me the charge of his wife 
and a ticket for the Opera concert. One dissipation leads to another. 
I met there Lady Shaftesbury, and she made me promise to wait upon 
her on Monday. I almost doubt whether I shall keep my engagement. 
I hate routs, and cards, and nonsense. I should not wish to meet you at 
any public place. I always thought so, and now I am convinced of it. 
That air of indifference kills me. How miserable I was after seeing 
you at Hastings’ trial! If my own life had depended upon shewing 
indifference to you, I should have lost it. You hardly looked at me. 

gut, my sweet Bel, don’t think I am blaming you. Your father was 


very civil to me, and came up to me, and shook hands, and I think if 


you had talked to me easily, I might have conversed a little with him. 
But I was quite chilled by my first approach to you, and no longer 
knew where I was or what I was doing. Gcod God, Bel, you have no 
conception how nervous I am on such occasions. What must your 
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father have thought at seeing that we did not talk to each other? 
Kither that we had forgotten our intimacy, or that we had improved it. 
Was it possible that he should think the first? 4h, mon amie, le 
maucais refuge pour nous qwune assemblée ! Quel tourment de se voir, et de se 
contraindre ! Comment avoir Pair tranquille avee tant @émotion? Conment 
étre si indifférent de soi-méme ?” 

It is supposed to be a modern custom and one that even now is 
more often practised within the pages of a problem novel than in real life, 
for a young man to confess to his sweetheart the misdoings of his 
“past.” But Mr. Tweddell, who was passionately addicted to talking 
about himself, even though the subject was to his own disadvantage, 
describes at great length, and of course in the most decorous language, 
the dissipations of his career as an undergraduate. ‘‘I attended,” to 
quote from his own confessions, ‘‘ to no academical discipline I seldom 
frequented the hall, and more seldom the chapel. I dined out with a 
pack of what are called good-fellows every day, and supped till very late 
hours as frequently. Luckily for my constitution, I was very soon 
affected with wine, which prevented me from taking such copious 
libations as most others. But then I was in such moments equal to any 
mad freaks that the maddest fool could propose to me. I used to insult 
the proctors and officers of the university; and this life I continued, 
regularly irregular, for the first year and a half of my academical career.” 

Awakening ambition led him to exchange idleness for industry, and a 
feeling, which he fears his Bel will think very silly and romantic 
hastened his reformation. ‘‘I had always,” he explains, ‘a very quick 
and lively perception of natural and moral beauty. Any gross violation 
of taste, whether in language or in morals, affected me almost nervously. 
I could have wept at any time, even in the midst of my own dissipation, 
over a graceful display of moral excellence or litterary (s/c) beauty... . 
Another feeling again, in some degree connected with this was, that in 
spite of those libertine actions which I heard so constantly inculcated, 
and from which I do not pretend to have been entirely exempt, I always 
passionately adored the character of a virtuous woman, and invariably 
contended that no happiness, no state of mind worthy of such a name, 
could possibly be enjoyed, if not principally derived from an union with 
such a character.” 

As a proof of his quick perception of natural beauty the lover describes 
his sensations during an early morning’s walk on one of the first days 
of spring. The passage is worth quoting, if only because the language 
is so peculiarly characteristic of an age which had learnt from Rousseau 
that it was virtuous to admire nature, but had not yet learnt how to 
express its admiration in terms of truth and simplicity. 

‘‘T was out of bed this morning before half-past six o’clock,” writes 
this ardent disciple of Jean-Jacques, ‘‘and went to enjoy Jes réveries 
@un promenade solitaire in the Park. I walked from Spring Gardens 
thro’ the Queen’s and Hyde Park, as far as Kensington. It was one 
of the most delicious mornings I ever beheld, and calculated to excite all 
the benevolence of a heart that rejoices in the display of natural beauty. 
Certainly, there is a fine moral feeling that diffuses itself through the 
frame of man, when he contemplates the softer embellishments of the 
material system. That man has no soul who can walk indifferent and 
unmoved amidst the gorgeous scenery of luxuriant nature, who cannot 
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descend to communicate with the objects of sense, or find incitements to 
virtue and dissuasions from vice in tracing the progress of vegetation. 
All these things have great effect upon me. I feel myself improved by 
considering them. My soul seems almost stripped of this ‘muddy vesture 
of decay,’ and to partake for the moment of a superior intelligence. 
This, my dear friend, is not romance—it is the effort of our purest 
reason—it is a struggle to get rid of our earthly encumbrances—it is a 
virtuous feeling, flowing from a quick susceptibility of the beauty and 
goodness of God’s works. Do you never feel this, my beloved friend ? 
If you do, good and kind as you are at all times, yet in such as these 
you will feel some more than ordinary inclination, some loftier and 
more sublime propensities to relieve distress, to comfort the afflicted, 
and to diffuse far and wide the blessings and benefits of heavenly 
charity. Oh, my dearest friend, what would I not have given to have 
had you with me this morning!” 

Whether Bel objected to her lover's criticisms, or thought the 
chance of marriage hopelessly remote, we shall never know, but what- 
ever her reasons may have been, the melancholy fact remains that 
towards the end of May she broke off her engagement, and very nearly 
broke the decorous, well-regulated heart of John Tweddell. His 
reply to her ultimatum, dated May 23, has been preserved, which 
breathes, as will be seen, the genuine grief of a disappointed affection, 
as well as the petulance which is the less worthy expression of a 
wounded vanity. 


‘‘My dear Friend (it runs), 

““T could give you a world of reasons why I have not yet 
answered your last letter. But it is of little use to mention them. 
Neither shall I attempt to make you conceive the severe affliction which 
I have suffered, and yet suffer. My sorrows concern myself only, and 
I feel them too deeply to affect to describe them. I confess that I was 
surprised—I was not quite prepared ; for I did not perceive the necessity 
for making me miserable. Yet as you mean me well, I must be grateful 
for your kindness, tho’ it was associated with death. Once in my 
life I have been made uncomfortable, and once beyond measure 
wretched, by two persons who chose to consult my happiness, not by my 
own ideas of tt, but by theirs. My father has for years made me uncom- 
fortable, because he knew it was essential to my comfort to be a great 
lawyer. Another person in whose hands was every hope and wish of 
my life, is destroying those hopes and wishes with one blow, because 
she knows it is expedient for my happiness to lose all that can make me 
happy. It is true, my own ideas are very contrary, as opposite as the 
two poles. But where I am not consulted, I can have no voice, and 
therefore submit, not indeed with satisfaction, not by conviction, not 
from reason, but by necessity and thro’ force. He who lies bleeding 
at the mercy of another, may die without struggling, be he ever so 
reluctant to part with life. I have too much reason to fear that this is 
my case. Your letter is not written in the spirit of conference, but of 
decision. My own happiness is professedly the question. Yet it does 
not advise with me, but determines. In that case, what part can I 
take? Ihave no choice. You must, therefore, my friend, act as you 
please. You will always act as you think right—of that I have no 
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doubt. As for me, it is quite another consideration. You have only to 
act; itis J who must feel the consequences for ever. Your part is 
simple, and quickly taken—mine is the sad remembrance and long 
regret. 

‘“‘ How little did I think when I wrote you that last letter which, it 
seems, determined you to think of so hasty a resolution, how little did 
I dream of the effect it was to produce. You had previously expressed 
your concern at my uneasiness. I wrote to assure you that, so far from 
being uneasy at our connection, it was my only pleasure. This still 
more convinced you that I was unhappy. I wish to God that I had 
never written that letter; but I could not possibly foresee that you 
would understand it in such a light. There were expressions of affec- 
tion in it which you did not like—I do not recollect in particular what 
these were. It is perhaps unfortunate that Ilove you so tenderly. But 
[ cannot help it, and sometimes I cannot help saying so. Have you no 
motive to forgive this? Surely you should not make me miserable 
because my expressions discover that I wish you happy. One or two 
of your sentiments that I have lately guessed at, have taught me to 
suspect that since you have known me more, you have liked me less. 
You may not be aware of this, but I feel that is so, tho’ I cannot prove 
it. Ifyou could read my mind you would know my reasons, but they 
would appear ridiculous on paper. 

‘“‘T do not wish to say much upon this unfortunate subject—my heart 
is too full to utter what is intelligible, and since your thoughts upon 
the letter which I last wrote Mr. Digby have been known to me, I 
despair of saying anything which may any more be persuasive to you. 
I regret mightily that you saw that letter—/for more reasons than one. 
I could have said a great deal more in favour of what I then proposed, 
but I perceive you are not likely to listen to what I might have added, 
and my heart is so exhausted that it cannot waste itself in expressing 
what it foresees to be ineffectual. You were grieved, you said, at 
thinking how uneasy your illness would make me. Ah, my dear Bel, 
if you seek to reduce and cool my affections till they cease to feel pain 
when the object of them is in danger, you must model me anew. If I 
am to be punished, first by the suffering of my friends, and then for 
having sympathised with them, I shall not long experience such double 
chastisement. A heart like this cannot long endure it. 

‘‘In short, I can say nothing. If you think proper to allow me to 
spend a few days with you at the Park, and to talk with you seriously 
upon all these things, I need not say whether that would give me 
pleasure. But tell me first, whether you are resolved upon acting 
wholly from yourself, or would listen also to me. I would not willingly 
tease you, if you are forearmed against all I may say—if my reasoning 
is to be all to no purpose. As for seeing you for a few hours, this 
would in my present state of mind only agitate without relieving. I 
have too much to say to you to say it in one breath, scattered as are all 
my ideas, and confused and tumultuous as are all my feelings. I could 
observe upon your letter at great length, but the time is past when I 
found happiness in lengthening my letters to you! Be not angry at 
anything I may have said—I hardly know what I have said. Ce pauvrre 
coeur a tant aimé. God bless you—may you be happy.” 
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It is unlikely that the lovers ever met or corresponded again. 
Less than six months after the parting with Mr. Tweddell, Miss 
Gunning was married to General Alexander Ross, best known as the 
friend and aide-de-camp of Lord Cornwallis, who was then in his fifty- 
fourth year. Just before her marriage the discarded lover went abroad 
for an indefinite period, with the avowed object of studying men and 
manners, in order to qualify himself for a diplomatic career. He 
travelled in a leisurely fashion through Europe, was well received at 
the various courts, and made friends with many of the distinguished 
French émigrés who had sought shelter in Germany and Russia. He 
became acquainted with Madame de Genlis, Madame de Flahault, the 
Comte de Rivarol, and the young Duke of Orleans, Louis Philippe, at 
Hamburg; he stayed at Copet with M. Necker and the de Staéls, and 
spent several weeks with the Duc de Polignac on his estate in the 
Ukraine. But ill-luck still followed him. He was overturned in his 
carriage twelve times in as many months, and he never ventured on the 
sea without encountering either a storm or a calm. He deposited his 
manuscript journals, containing a minute account of his travels, with a 
friend at Péra, and shortly afterwards the town was entirely destroyed 
by fire. It is true that Tweddell’s papers were rescued from the flames, 
but only to meet with a more mysterious fate. 

At the end of 1798 Tweddell went to Athens, accompanied by the 
French artist, Préaux, and here he seems, for the first time, to have 
‘‘ found himself.” There was still a field of exploration and discovery 
open to the learned traveller, and we have the testimony of Dr. Parr 
that John Tweddell was qualified above all his fellows to supplement 
and complete the work of other labourers in the same field. There is an 
undercurrent of grief and bitterness in all his published letters, but it 
may be gathered from those written in Greece that his broken heart was 
beginning to heal under the wholesome influence of congenial work. 
Four happy laborious months were spent at Athens, then came a tour in 
the Peloponnesus, and in July, 1799, the traveller was back in Athens 
for a few days on his way to the Grecian Archipelago. But for John 
Tweddell the Grecian Isles were to remain for ever unseen. He was 
suddenly attacked with malignant fever, and died, after four days’ 
illness, on the 25th of July, having only just completed his thirtieth 
year. He was buried, at his own request, in the Temple of Theseus, 
and twelve years later, through the exertions of Lord Byron and other 
travellers, a block of marble which had been sawed off a bas-relief in 
the Parthenon, was placed over his grave. Upon this monument is 
engraved a Greek inscription composed by the Rev. Edward Walpole. 
Dr. Parr wrote a Latin epitaph on his young friend, and several admirers 
struggled valiantly in English elegiac verse with the impracticable 
name of Tweddell. 

It was well known to Mr. Tweddell’s friends that he had left a 
number of valuable manuscripts—some of them prepared for the press 
—besides a large collection of drawings executed for him by Préaux and 
other artists. Lord Elgin, who had arrived in Constantinople just after 
Tweddell’s death as Ambassador Extraordinary to the Porte, ordered 
that the collections should be sent to the British Embassy. The ship 
on which the property of this Jonah was embarked was wrecked in the 
Sea of Marmora, and her cargo remained under water for three days 
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before it was washed ashore. The boxes containing Tweddell’s papers 
and drawings were rescued, but on being opened the contents were 
found to be in a state resembling pulp. According to Lord Elgin’s 
account, the damage was rectified as fur as possible, and all the effects 
carefully repacked and sent home by a Government vessel. This 
property, valuable at least in the eyes of the Tweddell family, never 
reached England, nor, in spite of the most anxious inquiries, could its 
whereabouts ever afterwards be traced. 

In 1812, the Rev. Robert Tweddell, a younger son of Francis, re- 
opened the matter, and having failed to obtain any satisfactory informa- 
tion from Lord Elgin, petitioned the Levant Company to make a search- 
ing inquiry into the disposition of his brother’s collections. His petition 
was granted, but the result of the inquiry was nil. In 1815 he pub- 
lished Zhe Remains of John Tweddell, which included a selection from the 
correspondence, the Prolusiones Juveniles, and an Appendix of nearly 
three hundred pages, in which the editor accused Lord Elgin of tam- 
pering with his brother’s papers, and appropriating some of the drawings 
to his own use. The Quarterly, in its review of the book, took the side 
of the plaintiff, and demanded that more light should be thrown on the 
subject. Lord Elgin published his defence in a rather intemperate and 
not very convincing letter to the same review. The matter was dis- 
cussed at great length in the Hdinburgh Review, the British Critic, and 
other literary journals, the general verdict amounting to an acquittal of 
Lord Elgin from the charge of misappropriation, but scarcely from that 
of carelessness and neglect. The affair caused a nine days’ wonder in 
the literary world, but in the end Robert Tweddell withdrew the more 
serious of his allegations against Lord Elgin, and fate, weary at last of 
sporting with a victim who was unconscious alike of good and evil 
fortune, left poor John at peace in Theseus’ Temple. Here the traveller 
may still, in obedience to the exhortation of one of those forgotten 
elegiacs : 

‘* Pause on the tomb of him who sleeps within : 
Fancy’s fond hope, and learning’s favourite child, 
Accomplished Tweddell ! ”’ 


GEORGE PAston. 








DIANE DE BRAGADE. 


Tue first time I met Madame de Bragade she said the worst thing I 
have ever heard fall from a woman’s lips. 

It was at a big dinner party, and I had the honour of sitting next to 
her. She had especially asked (as I afterwards heard) that it should 
be so, because I ‘‘ liked literature,’ and she had never met a gentleman 
who liked literature before. 

She sat next to me, then, and I felt flattered, for she is the reigning 
beauty of our little big world. Undeniably she is a beautiful woman. 
A little massive perhaps for so youthful a Juno, but magnificently 
formed. She knows it. All during dinner she kept her elbow on the 
table, between us, and played with her ear or the flowers in her hair. 
The arm and hand, I admit, were most exquisitely moulded. But the 
intention was too evident. 

‘You have children, I think,’ I had said, d propos of something or 
other. She turned lazily ; she was all white lace and rubies, with warm 
flesh tints and great coils of dark hair. 

“Oh, yes!” she said slowly. ‘‘I don’t care about children. I’ve 
got thirteen dogs.” 

The words, of course, might have been a sort of jest; they were not, 
they were deadly earnest. She meant them. 

I have heard many women say many things they meant or did not 
mean. Often it is difficult to tell. But to hear a mother say she does 
not like children is to receive a lesson in human depravity such as leaves 
its scar upon the heart for ever. 

I am a cynic, as all men know, and I smiled. ‘‘ Do all your thirteen 
dogs,”’ I said, ‘lie in their lady’s lap?” 

She glanced at me quickly. I only smiled. I had guessed aright. 
Amongst her thirteen dogs she had included two favoured human ones 
that dangled at her feet. 

These pages will not tell the story of Diane de Bragade. She has 
yet to live it. All I can give is a column of tit-bits; she would be 
delighted to scan my paragraphs—she shall not have that pleasure. She 
would like to think she had caused me pain. 

There are men and women in the world whose only pleasure is this 
causing of pain. The men are very rare, thank God!—the women 
are rarer. But the woman, when she occurs, has by far the deadlier 
bite. 

Madame de Bragade enjoyed giving pain, because it showed her 
strength. Her worship—the one thing she loved—was physical 
strength, first in herself, then in men or brutes. The strength of 
beauty, the strength of muscle, the strength of hardness and obstinacy 
and cruelty: all these she was eager to recognise; for the strength of 
intellect she had no appreciation ; the power of goodness she thought to 
be a copy-book rule. She had never intentionally done anything 
because it was wrong—or right. 

Her parents had married her early to the Count de Bragade. He 
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was twenty years her senior, Their positions were pretty well equal 
(no, hers was the higher—her name is one of the greatest in Europe) ; 
his fortune was ample; their relatives approved of the marriage; there 
was absolutely nothing to keep them apart. He preferred the country ; 
she preferred the town. There was absolutely nothing to keep them 
together. People got into hardly inquiring after M. de Bragade. At 
least, her people did. Because their tastes were dissimilar, she soon 
accustomed herself to consider him a nonentity. But he was not. He 
was an amiable country gentleman, with many interests and mild 
pursuits, fairly well educated, not unintelligent, fond of his children 
and of all innocent creatures that look to you for help. He was one of 
those men who quietly do their duty in that sphere in which God has 
placed them. And that is a thing which some women cannot stand. 

Diane de Bragade believed that a man’s duty was to fight for her, to 
kill himself for her, to fight her also, perhaps, if that proved necessary. 
She would not have minded, possibly—had the occasion become 
imperative—doing some violent hurt to herself. But she loved her 
beautiful body, and would have been slow, in any case, to recognise a 
tragedy, had one come, as it never did, into her life. 

Meanwhile the comedy of human errors, saddest of plays, crept into 
that life and developed scene after scene. There was little continuity, 
but no break. 

When Monsieur de Viroflay first came out in our society, he was told 
that he must pay his court to the Comtesse de Bragade. He said that 
he did not want to: she frightened him. By some mischance the first 
half of his sentence only reached the lady. From that mement Hector 
de Viroflay was lost. 

I was sorry for him, because I had liked his sister. It is strange 
how men’s regard for each other—I am excluding intimate friendships 
—is almost entirely dependent on their estimate of each other’s sisters, 
mothers, and wives. Great dislike of any married woman, for instance, 
is almost enough to make a man harbour a sneaking affection for her 
husband. It was hard on Jean de Bragade that no mortal male could 
by any chance greatly dislike Jean’s beautiful wife. 

‘‘My ambition,” said Diane to whoever would hear her, “is to be 
hated by all women and loved by all men.” She had her wish,—ay, 
and more. Of the men who loved her half hated her as well. Hate is 
a very different thing from dislike. 

When Viroflay’s words were reported to Madame de Bragade, her 
eyes flashed, she sat up and told Mayeux to fetch the young man 
immediately. Jacques de Mayeux, being the favoured cavaliere servente 
of the moment, obeyed with a scowl. It was at a small costume ball— 
an exquisite affair—that this first meeting occurred. There was nothing 
tragic or even remarkable about it: de Viroflay, though perhaps a 
fortunate man, could hardly be called a lucky one, for his fate was the 
common fate of all. He realised this as he stood bowing before Diane, 
looking gallant enough in his dress of a Crusader (an “ancestor,” 
needless to say). 

Diane, who knew nothing of mythology, had come as Venus Anadyo- 
mene,—not a mistake in this Diana who already, at twenty-five, looked 
more like a Juno. Thus were the goddesses blended, for Diana, we all 
know, was a huntress, and Juno was married, and Venus loved Mars, 
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Diana was also chaste, and Juno safeguarded the sanctity of the home, 
but a mortal cannot expect to combine all the attributes of a goddess, 
especially not the attributes of three. 

She sat, then, on a great sea-blue mantle in the garb of the 
Anadyomene. Except the water drops—which may have been well 
worth a million—her costume can hardly have cost more than a few 
dozen francs. 

‘“‘T hear,” she said, ‘‘ that you have declared that you were unwilling 
to make my acquaintance ?”’ 

‘‘T was afraid of you,” replied the young officer, almost in a whisper. 
But spoken to, and not of, a woman, those words of course sound like 
a compliment. 

‘‘ You are not as brave as your costume,” she said, smiling. ‘‘ The 
strong men of old were not afraid of woman, I should think.” 

‘‘Had Samson been so,” replied Hector, ‘all the better for him.” 

‘‘Samson ?—is that mythology? You must not talk cleverly to me, 
Monsieur de Viroflay. I have forgotten all about my mythology, 
except that it was very improper.” 

‘‘ Why should you remember about other goddesses ?” he answered. 

She smiled approval. ‘I have frequently been told,” she said, 
‘‘that you ride superbly. I should like to see you ride. It is the one 
physical exercise a woman cares to see a man excelin. All the others 
we appreciate, of course, but they leave us indifferent. Except boxing, 
perhaps? I do not know’’—her great eyes filled with regret—‘“I 
have never seen a boxing match.” 

“Tt is a nasty sight, Madame.” 

‘Opinions differ. I should have thought you too heavy a weight for 
a cavalry officer. O, I like big men. Well, when could I see you 
ride ?” 

For five minutes more they talked about horses; when they parted, it 
was settled that Diane should call at Dubriel’s next morning, there to 
see Hector’s famous “ Firefly” go through her paces. ‘‘ Come in your 
armour, Sir Knight,” she said. 

‘‘ Ah, Madame,” he said, bowing as low as his corselet would let him, 
‘‘No armour avails against Venus unarmed.” 

Jacques de Mayeux, coming up to claim his partner, flung a frown 
like a whip-cut across the Crusader’s face. Hector turned red. A few 
minutes later the two men met by the buffet. 

‘‘A word with you, Sir,” said Mayeux. ‘‘ You may possibly have 
heard that I have considered myself obliged to fight two duels in the 
last three months? I dislike duels: they arefussy. But I am resolved 
to fight any number.” 

‘You are utterly mistaken, Sir,” replied Viroflay with some haste, 
‘“‘T have not the slightest intention of poaching on other people’s 
preserves.” 

‘* Preserves Mayeux smiled bitterly, but he moved off in silence. 
He was out and away the best fencer of our Club, 

He accompanied Madame de Bragade on the following day to 
Dubriel’s. That was only natural, he accompanied her everywhere. 
She laughed in his face. All the same—‘‘ what I like, when I like, 
where I like, as I like!” she said. 

But with Hector’s riding, which really is first-rate, she was unfeign- 
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edly delighted. The soft smell of the riding-school, the soft light, the 
soft footfall of the galloping mare, the soft silk of her shiny, richly- 
veined skin, the soft gleam of her expectant eye, all these brought home 
all the more to Diane the superb reserved strength of the horse and the 
rider. Viroflay is a big man, with a great appearance of force: the 
mare, too, was a powerful brute, in spite of the clean curve of her 
delicate ankles: her little round feet were a dream of delight. 

Madame de Bragade kissed her twice on the neck. De Mayeux 
turned hot and cold. “If you kiss that beast again,” he said, “I shall 
run her owner through the chest.” 

She did not take her eyes from the horseman leaping in the distance 
over a bar, as she quietly answered: ‘‘ Let us understand each other 
once for all, mon cher. You said something of the kind once before 
about Rosly. You are a bully, and you think to bully me, which is 
impossible. Whether it is possible for you to bully Monsieur de 
Viroflay, I do not know. But you shall not bully me through him or 
through anyone else, do you understand ?”’ 

‘‘ Which means?” asked Mayeux, white to his tightly contracted lips. 

‘* Ah, you are a fool! The man who asks a woman what she means 
always is. It means that, the moment I think you have interfered 
between me and anyone else, I never—on any account—speak a word to 
you again.” 

“That, at least, is explicit, Diane. Had you said it sooner, three 
months ago i 

‘‘They bored me. And a man should be able to defend himself. 

‘In other words, I may interfere when they bore you!” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly, if you then still think it worth your while. Do you 
wish me to tell you when the moment is come?” She spoke the last 
words with a palpable sneer, as Monsieur de Viroflay came cantering 
up. Then she patted Firefly’s neck with her ungloved hand, and 
deliberately kissed the animal again. 

‘* Monsieur de Viroflay,’’ she said, ‘“‘ next autumn you must come tv 
us at Sabli¢res for some shooting. We have very fair shooting, have we 
not, Monsieur de Mayeux? My husband is a capital shot: that, at 
least, is a taste we have in common.” 

She paid no attention to Hector’s reply. ‘‘ Monsieur de Mayeux,”’ 
she said presently, ‘‘ pray do me the favour to see if my carriage is 
there.” 

Jacques beckoned to one of the stable-hands. A red fury flamed 
across Diane’s fair cheek. ‘‘ Monsieur de Viroflay,” she said, ‘‘ perhaj)s 
you would not mind taking the trouble.” 

In three gigantic bounds the horseman leaped across the immense 
enclosure into the dark of the entry. Without further word or look 
Madame de Bragade went slowly after him. It was only in the 
carriage that she said to Jacques de Mayeux : 

‘‘ You bore me. That, evidently, requires plain speaking to be under- 
stood.” 

Perhaps it was on account of this that she got Hector de Viroflay to 
join her at Sabliéres before there was any question of autumn shooting. 
He came in the middle of the summer, a month after the Grand Prix. 
Sabliéres lies a couple of miles from Bardonne, in the heart of the 
Gardenage ; it is almost superfluous, therefore, to praise its beautiful 
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surroundings. It could not have many attractions for Diane, who was 
quite insensible to any of the beauties of inanimate nature. But she 
liked its solitudes, being able to people them as she chose. Her hus- 
band was constantly at Sabli¢res with the children. He greeted her at 
the little station on her arrival from Paris in a compartment full of 
dogs. 

‘How is Philip?” she asked. ‘Is his whooping-cough better ? 
Yes? Iam very glad of it. Poor little fellow! Do you knew, Jean, 
I was almost afraid to bring ‘Joey!’ Those little grey monkeys, the 
veterinary surgeon was telling me, are exceedingly subject to whooping- 
cough.” 

‘Philip is much better,” said Jean. 

‘‘Of course. It isn’t dangerous for children, but it always kills little 
grey monkeys.” 

‘‘ At one period the doctor feared he might suffocate,” said Jean. 

“Then why did you not send for me?” she exclaimed indignantly. 
** But doctors always assert that sort of thing, for the sake of their own 
glory, and the bill.” 

““T expected you to say as much,” replied her husband quietly. 
‘ That is why I did not send.” 

‘“‘ Jean, you have a most unpleasant manner of expressing things.” 

‘‘T assure you it is quite unintentional.” 

‘‘ That makes it all the more hopeless.” She shrugged her shoulders. 
‘‘T have asked Monsieur de Viroflay—Hector, the officer—to join us 
down here.” 

‘“« Alone ?” 

‘‘No; some other people are coming next week, are they not? Your 
sisters, I believe, and, possibly, your mother.”’ She sighed. 

‘‘Not my mother, I fancy,” he answered, with a dark flush on his 
cheek. 

‘‘Not your mother ?.” 

‘* Diane, you remember that when she stayed with us last Christmas, 
she said she would never come again.” 

‘‘ Angry women say many things, especially angry old women. But, 
of course, your mother will do as she thinks best.” 

‘Yes. I shall go and stay with her next month for a little and take 
the children. She adores the children.” 

‘Naturally. What grandmother does not? I believe, when I am 
a grandmother, I shall ‘adore the children.’ ” 

‘‘ And this Monsieur de Viroflay—when does he come ? 

‘‘To-morrow morning. I shall fetch him at the station. I detest 
this sort of carriage in which one cannot drive oneself.” 

“I took the brake, because I thought you would like to have the 
dogs with you.” 

“So I do, thanks. But to-morrow I shall have only one spaniel, 
and he can sit next to me in the phaeton.” 

Jean did not consider this remark called for any further reply. 

Next morning he greeted Monsieur de Viroflay with no excessive 
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enthusiasm, but also with no lack of courtesy. He had a safe habit of 


jeaving his guests to their own devices and Diane’s. As for himself, he 
was immersed in petty business, which he transacted admirably—the 
local paper was loud in his praise—and he found plenty of time to 
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teach Jeannot, his eldest, aged seven, how to shoot with a popgun and 
sit a small pony, while yet he did not neglect the somewhat inferior 
claims of Philippe and Dodo. 

‘‘T don’t think Jeannot has grown,” she said, inspecting the small 
boy before her—a small boy in yellow curls, black eyes, and blue 
velveteens, ‘‘I hope he will not remain little like you, Jean.” 

‘“‘T am not of the littlest,” replied Jean, nettled. 

“Nor of the biggest,” she answered, with a quick glance at Hector 
de Viroflay. ‘‘No matter, though, of course, one would like him to 
grow tall, as long as he becomes manly and strong. I do hope he will 
not grow up a nincompoop. Jeannot, you would not like to be a 
nincompoop ? ” 

‘*A what ?” asked the child. 

“A nincompoop. A zany. I should hate you, if you grew up 
like that!” 

‘Would Papa hate me too,’ asked the boy, half turning to his 
father, ‘‘if I grew up a nincompoop ?” 

‘Most certainly,” interposed his mother with vivacity, a faint flush 
on her cheek. 

‘**T should not like to grow up a niucompoop,” said Jeannot. 

‘Yet there is every danger,”’ continued Diane, irritated, addressing 
her husband. ‘‘Run away, Jeannot, and play with the others. I am 
sure that you coddle him. The other day, in Paris, you were far too 
anxious about his coat.” 

‘‘He is learning to ride,”’ replied Jean sharply —Monsieur de Viroflay 
had been carried off by Jeannot to see the pony—‘ He is not a strong 
child. I do not coddle him half as much as you coddle your little grey 
monkey.” 

‘*OQoddling is good for monkeys.” 

‘‘So be it. Would you wish me, Diane, to leave the coddling of the 
children to you?” 

‘* No, undoubtedly, it is better in your hands. I will do what I can 
to make a man of Jeannot.” 

‘« How ?” 

‘* Let me go my own way. By teaching him not to be afraid.” 

‘‘How ?” The anxiety in his voice had increased: an imperious 
uote, also, had come into the reiteration which moved her to resentment. 

“Do I know ?” she answered, ‘‘ by making him face danger when it 
comes.” 

‘‘ When it comes,” he repeated. ‘ That is right. Diane, listen to 
me. I forbid you—do you understand me ?—to run any of your mad 
risks with Jeannot. I forbid you.” 

‘* You forbid me?” She lay back in her chair, half closing her eyes. 

‘*T forbid you. You are not accustomed to such words. It is indeed 
regrettable that they should fall between husband and wife, that there 
should be any occasion for them——” 

‘It is absurd,” she interrupted. 

“T grant you. But it is unfortunately in my opinion inevitable. 
You will leave the children alone. I leave you alone.” 

She did not answer. After a moment he continued: ‘In some 
ways, of course, my position is ridiculous: I admit it, yet I do not think 
I am exactly a comic husband of the stage. With full consciousness 
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and deliberate consideration, I leave you alone. I will have no 
esclandre connected with my name, my mother’s name, my children’s 
name. But I am not, as you often appear to imagine, an absolute 
cipher. I command you to leave the children alone!” His voice rang 
out. He stood before her, his fists clenched, tight down by his side. 

‘‘Bravo!” she exclaimed, her eyes kindling. ‘I like you like that, 
Jean, why do you not oftener show me that phase of your character ? 
Like that you are adorable ! ” 

He laughed wearily, ‘‘ You should have married a trooper.” he said. 

‘‘C’est vrai,” she answered. That was all. He strolled away with 
his hands in his pockets. She went to look for the others, someone to 
talk to—she could never be one moment alone. She found Hector and 
Jeannot in the stables and carried them off for a walk. 

‘Where is Papa? He likes walking,” said Jeannot, preparing 
to start. 

‘* Papa is with Jeambi,” replied his mother at a guess. 

‘‘He is always with Jeambi,” exclaimed Jeannot. Jean Bonami, 
surnamed Jeambi, was a great personage in the Bragade household, a 
sort of confidential henchman without any of the wit or the insolence so 
often ascribed to old family servants. He did for de Bragade exactly as 
much as de Bragade did not wish to do for himself. 

The trio started, accompanied, as usual, by half-a-dozen dogs. 

*‘Jeannot,” said the Countess, moved by some unadmitted com- 
punction, “‘In what direction would you like to go? You shall choose 
your walk yourself.” 

‘‘T should like to go down by the rocks,” said Jeannot immediately, 
for no reason whatever. So they went towards the rocks, a beautiful 
walk through sun-dotted pine-forests, ending in a sudden blaze of 
poppy-covered meadow over a steep descent of precipice. Far away 
sank the vine-trellissed champaign, with a riband of river entangled 
across it, under the wide blueness of heaven. 

‘‘ What a horrible fall,” remarked Hector, turning away. 

‘* Does that sort of thing not tempt you to jump ?” replied Diane. 

‘‘By no means. Does it you?” 

‘‘To madness. I must restrain myself. Now those blue flowers 
down yonder, I should love to climb down and get them, just for the 
danger of the descent.” 

They hung over the cliff; the child hung over too. 

‘They are a beautiful blue,” said Diane. 

‘‘T have never noticed you care for flowers. I don’t believe you do,” 
said Viroflay. 

‘‘T love flowers. Did you ever meet a woman who didn’t 

‘‘T never met a woman who dared to say she didn’t.” 

‘‘ Well, I think those blue blossoms are exquisite. I should lke 
immensely to have them.” 

‘* Nobody can reach them.” 

‘* Nobody ? Pooh, a child could.” 

‘‘ Possibly, but even this looking down turns me sick. I have the 
‘‘vertige de ’abime.” I cannot help myself. It is in the family.” 

‘‘ Nonsense. What a fancy! Jeannot”—it was the impulse of a 
moment—‘‘ you could scramble down, could you not, and get some of 
those blue flowers for mamma ?” 
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“ Yes,” replied Jeannot, and began to descend a little bit of pathway, 
two of the dogs barking madly at the top. 

‘‘The child will fall,” said Viroflay. 

‘‘That was what your mother said, I suppose,” replied Diane. “It is 
when children have been accustomed from their childhood to danger, 
that they do not shirk it in after life.” Hector de Viroflay did not 
answer ; he remembered what he had said, when first told to go and 
pay court to Madame de Bragade. 

Even as the mother spoke, the boy slipped, and fell down several 
yards of the precipice, rolling over and over, clutching at various things, 
not crying out. The next moment he stopped himself, clinging to a 
shrub, and hung, silent, in a desperate position. The dogs at the top 
barked more furiously than ever. 

‘‘You must save him,” said Diane, white to the lips. 

“T will do my utmost,” answered Viroflay with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

The child’s cry came up to them: ‘ Papa!” 

Viroflay prepared to descend, with the nervous hesitation of a man 
who is anxious to do what he cannot. He excelled where he was sure 
of success ; when doubtful of his powers he was powerless. ‘‘ Enfin!” 
he said, and planted one cautious foot far below the other. 

All the dogs now stood drawn up along the edge, barking louder than 
ever. Madame de Bragade hung over it, crying words of endearment 
and encouragement to the child. 

‘‘ Tt is useless! I cannot,” came up Viroflay’s voice. ‘‘ Diane, I see 
nothing; I am giddy; black stars swim before my eyes!” 

Then more faintly: ‘‘ Everything is turning around me. God! I 
cannot even save myself! ” 

With a cry she sprang down among the bushes, swung herself from 
one to the other, fell, her face full of scratches, caught at a branch, 
swung down lower—the deserted animals above ran to and fro, howling 
and barking. The boy’s call came up fainter: ‘‘ Papa!” 

A man’s figure appeared on the height, clear cut against the brilliant 
sky. Jean de Bragade, emerging from the pinewood, had crossed the 
meadow with a sudden rush; he now stopped one moment for breath, 
then slowly and firmly descended, looking neither to the right nor left, 
down to Jeannot. He took the boy in his arm, and began painfully to 
climb upward, gasping beneath the weight, pausing constantly, working 
with hands and knees, bidding the boy to cling close to him; a terrible 
journey which he will remember all the rest of his life. At the last 
moment, as he was nearing the summit, a piece of rock, loosened by all this 
commotion, broke away and came rolling towards them, making straight 
for Jeannot’s curly head. The father, in that moment, threw up his arm 
instantly to ward off the blow; the stone struck against his wrist, which 
dropped helpless. Half unconscious, yet retaining his nerve, doing 
what was necessary, though hardly aware how he did it, Jean dragged 
Jeannot over the edge, and sank down on the grass in a faint. A 
couple of men were hurrying across the meadow attracted by the dogs. 

When Diane had succeeded in getting Viroflay up on to terra firma 
again, she also, from exhaustion and agitation, lost consciousness. A 
few minutes later she recovered, to find herself the centre of a curious 
group of peasants, and Hector de Viroflay bending over her, a glass of 
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water in his hand. She took the glass from him, and, before the 
astonished yokels, dashed its contents in his face. 

‘*Coward!” she said, and at once, rising, turned her back upon him 
for good. ‘‘ Where is Monsieur le Comte?” she asked, ‘‘ Where is 
Monsieur Jean ?” 

The two were at a cottage close by, near the road. A carriage had 
been sent for from the house. 

She walked thither with more or less steady step. A couple of 
women at the door stood aside to let her pass. Her husband lay on a 
sort of improvised couch, on a red-and-black tablecloth. His face was 
drawn with pain; the right wrist lay useless by his side—it was broken. 
Beside him sat Jeannot, the muddy tears dry on his cheeks, telling, 
cireumstantially, out of Hans Christian Andersen, the long story of the 
‘Marsh King’s Daughter.” Madame de Bragade filled the room with 
her dogs. 

‘Can I do anything for you, Jean?” she asked helplessly. He 
nodded a negative. Jeannot, with a frightened glance at his mother, 
went on telling the tale of Helga, the Cruel. The peasant owners of 
the cottage listened apathetically. ‘I think it is a lovely story,” said 
little Jean in the middle ; “ don’t you think it’s a lovely story, Papa?’” 

‘‘ Lovely,” replied the father sadly. Madame de Bragade played 
with her collie. So they waited. At last the sound of wheels was 
heard ; a victoria drew up at the door, and Jeambi came hurrying in, 
with restoratives, bandages, a black handkerchief for a sling, any 
number of comforts for the invalid. As soon as the latter was ready to 
move, Diane stepped forward and offered him her arm. With a quick 
look at the curious eyes round the doorway, he passively allowed her to 
assist him to the carriage. Its horses had barely started before she 
broke out in her impetuous way : 

‘* Jean !—ah, my husband! my brave! Ah, it was splendid of you 
—it is thus that I love you, my Jean! Ihave wronged you. You are 
better than all these others! Jean, why do you not speak to me, Jean?” 

But he looked into the distance, and towards the background, as if 
watching for something. 

‘You will hurt your arm——” she began. But he stopped her. 
They were alone in the forest, not far from the house; there was no 
longer a soul in sight. 

‘We will get out, Jeannot and I,” he said in a voice of command. 
Jeambi turned, on the box-seat, with attempted deprecation. His 
master took no notice. 

‘*T would rather walk,” said Jean, still very white. ‘‘The walk will 
do us both good. Jeambi, I can lean on your arm. Francois will drive 
Madame la Comtesse to the house.” 

He got out, with some little difficulty, as if still feeling feeble and 
giddy. The boy jumped after him. Diane de Bragade sat alone in the 
carriage, watching them. She saw Jean turn aside, through the trees, 
to a footpath, leaning heavily on Jeambi’s arm, with Jeannot on 
Jeambi’s right, clinging close to the old man’s hand. 

Maarten Maarrens, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HOUSING QUESTION AND THE L.C.C. 
To the Editor of THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. David 8. Waterlow’s letter shows him to be not only ignorant, 
but unteachable. I have charged other Chairmen of the Housing Com- 
mittee, I have charged the Council themselves, with ignorance. Mr. 
Waterlow denies that charge. The following facts show the value of his 
denial, 

(1) Not till July 20th, 1899, did the Council discover that they could 
not build outside the county. They were nine years finding out what they 
could not do under the Act Mr. Waterlow says they knew thoroughly. 
(2) Eight years after the Act, on November Ist, 1898, his Committee were 
telling the Council what the Valuer, Architect, and Medical Officer said 
about Part III. Even the L.C.C. does not employ officers to tell it what it 
already knows. (3) Seven years after the Act, on March 2nd, 1897, the 
Council sought to discover from its Committee the numbers displaced, and 
rehoused. The inference is obvious. (4) Not till 1900 did the Council 
seek amendment or extension of the Act. Mr. Waterlow now complains of 
“restrictions of all sorts” under that Act—a virtual admission of the 
ignorance he formally denies. 

Mr. Waterlow complains that my “statements of fact” were “ incorrect,” 
and “few.” Those I reiterate above, however, appear to have been too 
many for him. Not one does he attempt to face. He observes merely 
that “he is not content to allow the Council to rest under the accusation 
of ignorance.” This is absurd. To rebut the accusation he must rewrite 
the Council’s minutes. Not only I, but their own words accuse them. 

It is a part of Mr, Waterlow’s defence that the clearing of “ unhealthy 
areas was an obligation that the Council had no option but to fulfil.” 
Yet two paragraphs removed from that in which he promises “ correct 
statement” we find these words: “It (the L.C.C.) might have left 
insanitary areas severely alone.” This unqualified contradiction of himself 
makes clear his fitness to judge of my capacity as a publicist. That the 
Council could not have escaped dealing with these areas, and that the 
numbers to be rehoused on the cleared site are not subject to their control, 
I admit. Even so, the Council could have avoided the waste of huge sums 
of public money, and of eight years of misdirected effort. As they cleared 
slums they could have provided the de-housed with accommodation by 
using Part III. 

As I assert the Council’s proven ignorance, as Mr. Waterlow suggests 
the lack of facile transit, prevented that part being largely used. In 
Mr. Waterlow’s list of dwellings under Part II. are two schemes that 
refute his contention, and establish mine—Totterdown Fieldf, Balham, 
and Reid’s Brewery, Clerkenwell. When were those schemes inaugurated ? 
Less than a year ago. Why were they not inaugurated three, six, or nine 
years ago t Has Clerkenwell only recently been “in touch with the centres 
of work by reason of proximity for walking to and fro” (sie), Has Balham 
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388 CORRESPONDENCE, 
only lately had workmen’s trams ? Mr. Waterlow’s pretence is ridiculous, 
The Council discovered these, and other suitable sites, when they discovered 
Part III. While ignorant of Part III. they necessarily remained ignorant 
of the sites on which it could be put into operation. 

I turn again to the minutes ; again | find they support my contentions, 
not Mr. Waterlow’s. “Part II]. has been used,” he writes, “ and the 
Committee have always been well acquainted with its provisions.” Yet, on 
November Ist, 1898, we find that Committee “inviting the attention’ 
of the Council to Part IIL, and saying that the Council has done little 
more than to fulfil its legal obligations to rehouse persons. Had they 
commenced to apply Part III. in earnest seven or eight years ago how 
much more could they not have done ? 

One good result they would infallibly have achieved. ‘The economically 
suitable sites,” writes Mr. Waterlow, “are the plague spots of London, 
and the problem is how to turn these sites into healthy occupied sites.” 
Sut for the Council's ignorance that problem would have been by now in 
a fair way to solution, without, be it noted, the expenditure of 15s. to 
17s. per square foot which Mr. Waterlow proudly announces they have 
paid. Had the Council provided dwellings, closing orders could have been 
obtained. Such orders are rarely granted. And for a good reason— 
there are no better dwellings for the people to go into. The Council 
could have provided those better dwellings. They preferred to vote large 
sums of public money for the better encouragement of slum-owners. 

To what extent they relieved congestion thereby the following extract 
shows: “Some two years ago an enquiry was made as to the number of 
persons inhabiting the buildings put up in improved areas, and no more than 
twenty were actually found. We may hope that the number is greater ; 
but it is pretty clear that practically the whole of the 33,000 or more who 
have been already displaced have gone to other districts, where they must 
have increased overcrowding.”—(Mr. Thomas Blashill, F.R.I.B.A., ex- 
Superintending Architect to the L.C.C., in the Afunicipal Journal, October 
27th, 99.) 

Mr. Waterlow emphasises the fact that the Housing Act does not, and that 
I did, mention overcrowding asthe cause of slums. Did not Mr. Waterlow 
suffer from an obvious inability to apprehend what he himself has written 
he would have remembered, whilst making this supposed point, that he 
himself had answered it. ‘It is impossible,” he writes, “to rehouse just 
as many people as formerly occupied the area, or the insanitary conditions would 
be reintroduced.” (Italics mine.) It is, however, in dealing with the question 
of transit that Mr. Waterlow is most admirable. ‘It has been suggested,” 
he writes, “that the Council should buy in anticipation on lines of pro- 
jected tramways. This proposal has much to commend it, and will be 
adopted.” As that suggestion came from myself (see the Municipal Journal, 
December 14th, 1900), one would scarcely think that a gentleman of Mr. 
Waterlow’s pretensions to fairness would pen the following sentences: 
“Mr. Jones sneers at the Council's efforts to increase facilities of transit 
by extending its tram-lines, which he describes as a sample of ‘ their singular 
blindness to public interest, and singular kindness to private interest.’ This 
is surely a proof of his own singular incapacity to appreciate the essentials 
of the problem.” 

Equally misleading are Mr. Waterlow’s assertions “ that the Council has 
done a great deal for getting facilities of transit by means of workmen’s 
trains.” The Council allowed the Cheap Trains Act to remain a dead 
letter till 1898, when, spurred into action by two political societies, they 
made their first application in the Courts under it. 

Mr. Waterlow complains that he does “not know where I gct my 
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figures from as to re-housing-” That is curious, for they are taken from a 
return presented to the Council by the Housing Committee during his 
membership. That they have been altered since my article was written is 
a proof, not of my inaccuracy, but of his Committee’s vacillation. I append 
Mr. Waterlow’s list with the authority for my own statements added 
thereto. 


A.—AREAS CLEARED AND LEFT VACANT BY THE METROPOLITAN Boarp or WoRKS 
AND SUBSEQURENTLY BuILt upon BY THE CoUNCIL. 


** Number of persons to 
be rehoused.”’? (According 
to L.C.C, Minutes 


Number said to Correct of Proceedings, 
Name of scheme. Number be rehoused by numbers 1898, pp. 1436 
displaced, Mr. Jones. rehoused. to 1437.) 
Brook Street, Limehouse . 662 200 306 200 
Hughes Fields, Deptford . 1,786 666 906 (666 & 240 by 
(Provident Assoctn. ) 
Cable Street, Shadwell . . 970 530 796 530 
Shelton Street, St. Giles. - 1,208 616 616 616 
‘Trafalgar Road, Greenwich . 378 _— 306 —_ 


B.—AREAs CLEARED BY COUNCIL. 


Boundary St., Bethnal Green 5,719 5,240 5,524 0,524 
Churchway, St. Pancras - 1,086 580 832 580 

‘are Market, S 2 929 1,500 (Millbank) 1,500 1,500 (At’Millbank) 
Clare Market, Strand. - 3,088 306 (on area) 750 306 (On area) 


C.—Anrgas CLEARED By Councit, Vestry CoNnTRIBUTING. 


Brook’s Market, Holborn . 55 60 60 60 
Mill Lane, Deptford ‘ » 716 550 943 550 
Ann Street, Poplar ‘ . 261 180 630 180 
Falcon Court, Borough . . 824 500 678 500 


D.—AreEas CLEARED BY VESTRIES wiTH AID oF A CONTRIBUTION FROM COUNCIL. 
Green Street and Gun Street, 


Southwark . ‘ ‘ . 374 216 420 216 
Norfolk Square, Islington » 214 102 192 102 
Moira and Plumber's Place, 

Shoreditch . ‘ 4 - 4933 400 472 400 
London Terrace, St. George’s- 

in-the-East . ‘ ; . 100 None. None. None. 
Queen Catherine Court, Ratcliffe 109 108 108 108 
King John’s Court, Limehouse 49 96 88 96 
Lomas Buildings, Mile End . Not proceeded with. None. 
Fulford Street and Braddon 

Street, Rotherhithe . - 730 550 800 550 
Brantome Place, St. Pancras . 719 800 800 800 


Prospect Terrace, St. Pancras. 481 — - — 


In two cases my figures differ from those given in the Council’s Minute. 
Both differences were intentional. So far as Hughe’s Fields, Deptford, is 
concerned I saw no reason why the L.C.C. should be credited with the 
work of the “ Provident Association.” I have au equally good reason for 
the Boundary Street discrepancy. I prefer not to trouble you, Sir, with 
that reason. Instead, I will make a present of the two hundred and eighty 
persons concerned to Mr. Waterlow. He may like to feel when he re-reads 
his “reply” that there is some basis for its many allegations of inexact 
statement and reckless writing.’ 





1) This scheme was not included in the Council’s minute, although that minute pro- 
fessed to give a “‘ complete Return.”’ 
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Mr. Waterlow mentions four schemes wnder Part III of which, when I 
wrote, nothing had been heard. They are the Totterdown Fields, Nor- 
bury Site, Croydon, Reid’s Brewery, and Herbrand Street schemes. That 
they have had nothing to do with the old, bad, and, discredited policy he 
defends I have already shown. 

For the rest, I am glad that the Council has, since my article was written, 
abandoned a policy so futile that one wonders how it ever came to be 
adopted. The healthy feature of the situation has been that the over- 
crowded workers have themselves organised, and by continuous protest 
and pressure, compelled the Council to alter its methods. That these 
methods have been altered by reason of any clearer understanding of the 
Housing Problem at Spring Gardens Mr. Waterlow’s letter will not permit 
me to hope. It is, indeed, quite in keeping with the record of the Council 
on this question that, having thrown over one policy, and adopted a different 
and a contradictory policy, they should now seek to defend both as parts of 
the same whole. But, as Mr. Waterlow has indulged in many references 
to myself, perhaps I may be permitted to doubt whether he should have 
been entrusted with that defence. To be effective “the never-ending 
audacity of elected persons” needs to be tempered by a saving sense of the 
ridiculous. 

CHARLES SHERIDAN JONES. 


*,* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any manuscripts ; 
nor in any case can he do so unless either stamps or a stamped envelope 
be sent to cover the cost of postage. 

It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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